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Chapter 1 - , . . 

' ■ TH'E BEGINNING OF. "US" - ' '. 

What follows'is a phenomenologica? observation concerning a drug ' 
prevention research and counseling project funded -by the 'National Institute 
on Drug Abuse.- fhis "is the final report; ft describes the human 'experl- 
•ences that occurred as people joined together to find alternative ways of 
helping "sglf" and others. Itis also an attempt; to- Analyze and interpret 
the -theories. and data 'a<:cumulated during the course of the* project. -And " 
finally, lt is a statement of hope and purpose-,* that this endeavor may prove 
able to help people here and elsewhere, far all of '"us". ■ / ' 

The extra effort required by this detailed report has been made .for two 
major reds6ns. First, in both the field of science and service,'. it is 
importa,vt to present enough information to allow r'eplicatipn and to prevent 
duplication of mistakes. In this sense the report is a presentation of find- 
ings. Secondly, in order to e^stablish a long-term project in this community 
and elsewhere, 'it is critical to let people know what has _ been done and what 
is needed'. Toward this end, the report is a disclosure of the "process" f ' 
which has thu^ far 'been evolving. It -is feedback. ' - ' 

Feedback is important becaOse it curtafls wfiat one ly-evention-program 
director termed "secondary ignorance" (Sieber, 1974) . - According to Dr. 
Seiber, there are two types of ignoVance, primary and secondary. Primary 
ignorance exists when a datum -or concept is^lacking, and the lack is 
recognized. Secondary ignoranc^. exists when an individual not only is 
unaware of the gap in knowledge or unjferstanding but* also entertains an 



erroneous substitute concept as real . ' Iri the first state, the mind is" still 
open; in the second state the mind is closed. Secondary ignorance is the 
perpetuation of a myth &r an answer that.may -have once worked but no longer 

"... / *• 

does. It is secondary ignorance that beset's most programs, and eventually 
halts growth. It can best be overcome by 'maintaining open channels, of 
communication, using fe,edback_ and, capitalizing on the experiences and 
perceptions of others. This is one '<ff the- chief aims of this report, to ., 
organize and clarify what has been learned. - - ' 

Personal Involvement ... 

Working Within a program such as ''us" meant beirg^ involved. A personal 
commitment^ was made by each' individual ; when £hat commi^jpent could no longer 
be met, he or she quit or was asked to 'leave. Sometimes the departures were ' 
painful and misunfijerstood; sometimes they v/e re perceived as they -were, per- 
sonal decisions to invest personal energy otherwise . Each person who stayed 
or left gave something to the program aVd was a ibart"of "us". Everyone 
deserves credit; -but most of all, thanks to. those who committed "self". ' 

Involvement, Values. Data, and Choice'' - ■ " ' * - 

As director and principal investigfitori I became' existential ly in^/olved, 
in the immediate-. experi^eVces;,^f' being-in-the-program. Many times the 
p»:ogram seemed- to" be my worldf acting upon me/as creatively as I upon' it, " 
There was no way then, nor is there now, to assume the role-of an impartial, 
outside, scientific observer. J had- beefbme involved, and when doing nesearch 
or writing this report, n was important to recognize that fact, this 
irjvolvement produced both a bias and 'a passion in the search for knowledge.. 
I became intensely motivated to transcend nomal limitations iiji the guest 
for understan'^ding, and simultaneously lost'contact with some realities.- 
^Cornpensation for this bia^ of perception was consciously undertaken 
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through the usi of questionnaires, journals, outside 'evaluations, and 
observations made' by others. Both normative and idi.ogVaphic data were \. " 
coll-ected and analyzed. Each piece of data and everyone's point of view ■ 
was exam-ined. to f^'nd any commonality of process or. change that might have 
been experienced. Knowledge from mistakes were considered as important .as 
knowledge from successes. And finally, the report was written not as proof 
for an existing theory or answer, but rather a^ a\henomenological obser- \ 
vation describing what happened during the program". * 

Accordingly, no single methodology was s^/ected- as "t^^ way" toward<^ 
/• enlightenment or truth. The purpose of the program, was not to support any ■ 
particular approach orVesearch tool. " The. purpose was to establish a 
program"and then discover or develop a tooT that would do the research. In 
doirig this, the staff exami ned traditional ti^perimental and quasi -experimental 
methods, a behavioral-social approach, and a phenomenqlogical design. Due . 
^ to the limitations in each design, no one methodology was found to give an 
adequate guideline. ^Consequently . rather than restricting the questions ■ in 
order to fit them to a methodology, the methodologies' were modified 4o fit 
the search. ' ' _ 

Values, whether articulated or tacit, are an inherent feature of the ^ I 
sociaj services and science because people are inevitably involved. The 
researcher in.choosing design, the subject in choosing participation, and 
the reader in determining what to baileve, all influence the process and 
outcome in accordance- withj their sets of values. To the scientist seeking . 
to reject, the null hypothesis, significant differences are^ valued and • • 
relevant; tro the subject (or the subject's family) seeking help, significant 
difterences of statistical nature are ngt especially' valued, and nonsense 
(non-sense) about Type I and Type II error^s seems totally irrelevant. 
Numbers do not count, people do; To the people wf at matters is whether or 



not they were helped' to satisfy^ need or solve a problem. 

Values produce change; values also prevent change. Values guide the 
choices man makes and shape the world he perceives. Within a system of 
values man datermlnes which facts and data to accept or reject. Subject' to 
th§ sway of a value system, data maybe assimilated to fit one's own ' 
perception of the world, or it may be used instead to guide accommodat'i on 
. and self change. Even when overwhelmed by. cognitive dissonance stemming 
from apparently undeniable facts or "proof", an individual^may reject the 
data>cause it conflicts with his values, thus choosing to remain 'ignorant 
(ignore-ant). Contradictory data in this case simply motivate the person to 
seek further defense mechanisms in order to protect his value. system, increas 
,tng investment of self until. he becomes incapable of voluntary .change, .'he 
mind becomes closed, and nothing said nor read will open it. 

For example, consider the plight of the habituated cigarette smoker. 
Both physical and cognitive processes have supplied data concerning the' 
negative effects of smoking^. Symptoms of a hacking cough, short wind, and 
•persistent respiratory "problems remind the smoker of the.dangers. Each pack 
he opens is clearly labelled as hazardous to health. He- can probab.ly recite 
the numerous diseases associated with smoking, and may express fear that his 
life will be shortened. Yet he continues smoking. At home, in restaurants, 
in nature, at work and, at pl^y, the sitioT<er's anxtous inhalation and.calmed 
exhalation remain hi's trademarks. So deeply invested'in this habit is -the 
smoker, that he- thoughtlessly infringes on the rights .of others to eat, sleep, 
or breathe in an e'nvironment free of his constant 'pollution. Given more 
fact: or reasons for quitting, and provided with social or emotional appeals 
or censure, the smoker may decrease consumption temporarily but then continue 
as before. He may 'Iqujt", hundreds of times.. He may deplore himself, his 
bad breath and stained fingers,; and his lack of will; yet he continues. His 



mind 15 closed. There is no chance for real change. The smoker cannot deny 

his values and associated life style. Will power cannot overcome the problem. 

The siiioker himself is the problem. • 

.In view .of this relationship among values, choice, and data,, this report 

is not"" offered as '[Droof or disproof. It is instejid intended to describe a 

search for alternatives in research, counseling, and primary prevention. 
. Factual data are present ed as is a phenomenologicaT despription of,.the 
• program process. 'Combined? these ^Drbduce a GestaU, a composite whole ' 
. greater than the sum'nf the parts,- an expression of a^roup endeavor to 

discover, utilize, test, and record processes that 'could facilitate self- ' , 

actualization and self-enhancement". 

Readincf the Report 

In describing the**"us;". program two approaches are used:^(r analysis 
of the specific. stages or parts , ^rW\ (2) description of p,ro,cess. The first 
approach produces a more precise, data referenced delfneation. Its purpose 
is to .induce i-ocal awareness. The second approach produces an overview from 
which the program may be defined in terms of .process .moving from a starting 
point toward further development, "if the program was. truly productive, the 
second approach should disclose Xeal thy change and improvement. If the 
firogram was not, the second approach should show. non-change or negative 
growth-regression. The. purpose of this second approacS process description, 
is to provide subsidiary awareness. ' * ' ' . 

Focal aw3rene§s is conscious attention to identifiable particulars. 
Subsidiary awareness is non-conscious attention to wholeness and process 
(Polanyi, 1964). To explain further, in building a house, a carpenter main- 
^ins focal awareness when sawing and nailing bo&rds. He is being precise 
in, detail. Even while,, doing precision work however, he also maintains a 
guiding awareness concerning the (Completed project. He entertains a holistic 



concept, -astructure. It is this subsidiary awareness that gives meaning to 
• the-elements subject to focal awareness. A hammer is" not just a metal object 
(particular), but a tool to nail boards together in order to actualize a 
concept (subsidiary wholeness). 

■ • V ■ ' 

A major difference between the carpenter and the social service person 
however, is ih^ the carpenter usually has a blueprint, whereas the person 
working to heljpeople m^> not. In the latter instance, muSlepends on the 
philosophy-v^ues.of the service person. Some people believe that human growth 
. can be mapped and defined by referring to objectives, similar to blueprinting 
ff house'. ConseqAiently, pre-established goals and methods are defined, and 
numerous "carpenters" (e.g. cour^elors, teachers, and experts), are hired to' 
complete the design* Others. though, believe that human growt^v cannot be 
mapped by a "designer" unless |he designer is also the carpenter and the" ' 
. owner of the house, (i .e. a person choosing, his, own goals and findifig hisT own 
ways to reach them). And of course, between these extremes, along the 
continuum of philosophy-values,, remains a mixture oOviews 

People and programs are often guided by an inarticualte subsidiary ] 
awareness. Data, facts, theory, or obtained goals are not enough to fully \ 
depict c. program or institution. These only provide focal awareness', the 
explanation of parts. More important is the whole, greater than the sum of 
parts, disclosed only through subsidiary awareness. Imp^ortance is given. not 
only to "how" but also to "why", and not only to the ends but -also to the 
..means. Understanding subsidiary awareness means understanding process. * ■■■ 

" The "us" Purpose ■ '; ' 

The purpose of "us" was to create a viable research, counseling, prfmary 
drug abuse prevention program. Thepurpose was not to^ create a research 
program, or counseling program, nor simply a prevention program. Each part 

IG ■: 
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by itself meant almost n^hing. Viab-ili-ty came from the lini^f 6f parts. 

^ Research for examp|e. especially in psychology, has been challenged 
recently because many rjsearchers wei^e disregarding the rights anKelfare 
of their "subjects". |ften, their subjetts were placed under extremely 
severe menta^-emotiona| stress without any prior knowledge or forewarning 
^ of the risks: Some of|these subjects were involuntary participants, such 
as college studentS whi were "required" to undergo a certain number of ^ 
experiments to pass a cburse, or the person who was labelled insane and 
hospitalized to receive experimental drugg.' lobotomies, V eTectroshock" 
therapy. In a viable counsel ing-research-prevention program-such disregard 
for the rights-^ and welfare of subjects no linger tolerable'; ' ' 

^ Conversely, maliy -counseling, programs have been questioned because they 
' conducted nb research to prove or disprove what they claimed tcrdo. Without 
data for support, thg politics of-expediency and popular appeal often 
became tools" for justifying their/Continuation. . Given' necessary funding 
support and fully believing^in thei»\ counseling styles, sucti programs ■ ' 
"processed" many people. ' When 'it was all over ^no one knew^ with dertailty 

if anything had really been achieved, not even the one who had'beeh 

■ ■ u • , . ' . ■' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ , 

"counselled". ' : ' • 

Finally, when, discussing a viable drug prevention program, both ' 
research and counseling. become, paramouk concerns,. It is essential to 
demonstrate that what an activity claims it^^prevents is first of all p're- 
ventables and then that tt is really being prevented. In the "us" progranf 
•for example,^ drug use would be almost impossible to prevent, whereas pre- 
venting drug < abuse might be feasible. But then, how could prevention of 
■drug abuse be demonstrated? It is much easier to prove a significant change 
in an alv^eady establishec^ disease or behavior (drug abuse) than it is to 
prove that what a program does somehow prevents the disease or problem from 
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becoming establishejl. In the latter case of p re.vent ion- research , longitudinal 
follow-up camparisdhs are de rigeur, and few programs are able.. to make 
. . these. In counseling, alternative approaches must be explored. If a univer- 
s.al solution or "way" already exists there is no need for the research 
program. Apparently, though, something needs, change, and determining what 
* .change^ and how to effect H requires the combined effort of counseling, 
. . research, and prevention. In the course of such an effort, a delicate 
■ - ; balance must fa-g maintained with continuous^ re-ev^luati on and process modi fi- 
cation. Each time a- change is made, a new area of risk or a new possibility 
' ■ ' may appear, requiring further re-examination and modification. Acknowledgement 
|S '/'Of this was a significant guideline for "us". ^' . ' ■ " 

" The Grant Proposal ' ^ ^ 

V ' * " ■ .' 

The grant project periq^j was fron] July 1, 1973 througli June "30, 1978. 
l^^^ The budget period was from July 1, 1973 through June 30, 1975. The total . 

_^ amount funded was $107,006 for the first year and $121,110 for the second 
\ (see Appendix. Budget). Initially, two full time positions (program director' • 
f and^ office manager), and two half time staff positions (MSW psychiatric 
social worker and bookkeeper) were established. Stipends and mflea^ge for 
twenty para-corunselbrs wf re also provided. Approximately f„ifty percent of 
^ the funding was in this category. These served as motivational incentives . • ^ 
and income supplements for seniors and adolescents .($200 a month per persor^. 
The stated purpose, of the proposal was to test one hypothesis: "Senior 
.■ citizens can be more effective than peers in counseling adolescents who'are , 
• potential abusers of drugs. " The broad concept for testing this hypothesi.s 
was further described: ^ " ' 

"After^careful selection of trainees (through testing, interviews, etc.), ^ 
a training penod consisting of lectures, role playing, group discussions, 
and films will^prepare each trainee to work with tjo target group adole"! 
cents for a mimmum period of eight months. In the first yea r^ there 4vi 11 
Q be 40 target gi^oup adolescents and 20 counselors. The adolescents will be 

18-' ' - , ' 
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■ ■'^2^^ yo>J"gsters in the 5th and 6th gVades who have been identified by 
school officials as behavlorally aberrant and drug prone. The trainei^ 
counselors will be one-half senior citizens (55 years "plus) and one- 
half peers (10 tp 14 years)., The. level and purpose of training will 
be to prepare para-professionals to engage in a hufnanistic approach of 
behavioral intervention to preyent target group youngsters from engaging 
in drug use. The major objective of the program will be to .reduce the 
. potential for drug abuse through intervention .in the lives of target 
youngsters who have been identified as behavi orally disturbed and ' 
. therefore. drug prone." 
' • ' » •- . ' ' ■ .... 

■ '<*' Jes ting and evaluation modes at that t.ime were still in gestation, 

_ - • ' < „ ■ ■ ■ 

although emphasis had been -placed ^on one research questionnaire series 

, Institute of Personality and Abilities Testing (16 PF, HSPd}, 'and k 

CPQ). Supportive ^tangibility indicators were also considered to consist of 
^ ' • " . , V- • ■■''* ■ 

. positive changes in attitude towar-d- self and others as observed by school 

•\ 

' . . personnel and the counselor, and a decrease or no involverpent with the 

Juvenile Detention Home or law enforcement system. 
. .. , ^ the research design itself was al-^n part nf a nAgn-fi;,t^-nn with fin ° - 
\ o'utsicfe consultant. It vias basically a randomized block design of pre-post/ 
expQrimeQtaT-control_ group nature. This meant that subjects! woul/d be randomly 
. assigned to either an experimental .group (paired with^a senior or a youth 
- ■ ^ counselor randomly), or a control group (not paired with a counselor), pre- ^ ■ 
■„ • tested. and, at the end of t'he first project year, post-tested, .The results 
. " of the pre/post te.sts would be compared to determine if the experimental 
group ^icreased or decreased significantly their test scores in comparison 

. . with the control group, and if the subjects paired with seniors increased 

' ' - \ • ' ' ■■ 

mone"than the subjects paired with youths. ' ' . f 

. - ■ justification for a presumption of drug abuse predictability came 

from a Saturday Review article by ,J^i chard H. 'deLo'ne (November 11, 1972) in ^ 

■ ' ** i - - " . • - ' - 

which five characteristics of drug abusers' were cited.- (1)* they have little ' 
• cohesi-ve family life, (2) are alienated from society, (3) /they are confused 
0 " about values and 'impuTsive-high-riskers, (4) they form superficial friendsl^-ps , 
an'd (5) they exhibit low school performance, .truancy , and delinquent behavior. ' 
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Ucally, these predictability factors applied to many children,, and 
the proposal described the problem of drug abpse or use as significant. A 
Jackson County District Attorney was quoted as saying in 1973 (Medford Mail 
Tribune) , "There has been a steady increase of drug cases during recent 
years... Drug and narcotic easels account for approximately 30^ of the felony 
caseload..." Also, the Jackson County Grand Jury's 4th quarter report for 
the year 1971 was. quoted as saying, "...if the possession or use of mari- 
juana was not a punishable criiue, our case load the la^t three months would 
be 3453% smaller." 

The t rainin q , was to include a somewhat fo.n^al course in general psych- 
ology (with textbook), personality^heory. abnomal psychology, theory and 
technique of counseling, ..and thorough coverage of alcohol and dru^ abuse dat 
A reserved reading list was to be rrade 'available. Field trips to ageifcies 
. and. ins^titutions, sensitivity' training, and out-of-the-classroom experiences 
•(e.g. c^'amping and travel) , were also contemplated. Para-counselors .were to 
meet eight to nine hours a week for training. The length' of the training 
period was "not yet determined. 

;. The counselins_de^ to develop a personalized apd supportive ; 
relationship betwe.en a para-professional counselor and a 5th or =6th grade 
adolescent. ..Each para-counselor was to b^ paired with two children. This 
would provide low cost one-to-one couns'eling resources and involve resources 
which had be,5n heretofar wasted. Peers. would act as buddies; seniors as ' 
surrogate orandparehts . „ Their function 4s to meet the. unmet emotional 
needs of the 5th and 6th' graders i and to help during times of normal 
developmental stress. . 

• Peer counsel jna-was justified by referral to the belief that children 
and adolescents Judge themselves through comparison to a,peer rather 'than 
through an adult.Nre:-.. »;elationship. It was felt that the buddy or gang 
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provided "needed self-esteem, social support, and attitude formation": By 
providing healthy peer relationships, it was believed possible to guide the , 
child -toward healthier child-peer interpghonal interaction. 
.- S enior^^Qunselin q. was supported by examination of the nuclear family 
relatTonlhip.which, in our^ contempprary .society , often excludes the grand- 
parents-. It was believed that youth from unstable nuclear families could 
develop healthier interpersonal shild-adult relationships if relatively ■ 
weM adjusted. surrogate grandparents were available to interact with. 

In summatjy thgn, a proposal was written and funded to research the 
ability of twenty trained para-professional counselors (ten youth and ten 
senioifS), to reduce the potential for drug abuse, through intervention in 
the lives of, fort); adolescents in the 5th and 6th grades who had been 
identified as behaviorally disturbed a,nd therefore drug prone. Behai^iors 
to Took for in these .children, which might be indicators of potential' drug' ' 
abuse were: emot:,ional trouble, marginal adjustment, broken or unstable' 
homes, alcoholic parents, low socio-economic backgrounds- poor family 
communication, and lack of peer acceptance. It was felt that pairing these, 
children with trained para-counselors in a compatible relationship would add 
cohesiveness to life', reduce "feelings of alienation, and increase self-esteem, 
thereby decreasing aiiti-^ocial behaviors and the use or abuse of drugs. 



Assurances 



Before the program could begin, "an outline of procedural policy had to. 
be completed. ' Th.is was the "Special Institutional Assurance and Certificatib 
of Review of Projects Involving Human 'Subaects". Basically, this established 
a 5pecial Review B6ard whose menibers were professional competent to r«vi4w 
program operation and determine if any activities (counseling -or research) , 
unduly risked the rights and v/elfare of the people involved. ' 



Specific .posjib le risks were anticipated by this" comnlttee, and steps ' 
were taken to ralnlmize them. Some of these risks were: violation-of confi:- 
dentlalfty, development of dependency by the child upon the para-counseTor, 
adverse punitive overreactions by the para-counselors toward the' child, " 
... mismanagement, of psychological emergencies, intensification of problems artd 
■a lowered self-esteem. Correlated steps> taken to red'uce these risks were: 
a special Information coding system Jor data storage in a locked file which^- 
was accessible, to staff, on>, ^or to an individual counselor, with" staff. , 
supervlsion.rintensive training and, supervision of the para-coanselors i » 
freedom for the child to discontinue the program at any time, full explanation 
of the program,' including the risks. Involved, to-the parents 'and a require- ^ 
men tnhat signed parental consenfbe given foV/each child's participation, 
^ screening of test materials and prior approval for major prpgram changes by 
the Revleiy Board, and professional resource-counseling support availability. 

Within tfiis "foeal" outline remained a very fmportant "llibsldiary" 
message. The first concern should and must be for the people "who were iaeing 
asked to join ah experimental -alternatives program./- Everything possible • 
was done to maximize posvtive developrent and minimize ai?y negative, influ- 
ences. It was understood that m^istakes anderrorsfn choice or action couW " 
be made. But no error/it igM'mportant to note~, wouW be allowed «to per- 
petuate- itself. Alternatives wbuld be developed if needed. For the sake 
of the. people involved; the gain :tpatent1al) had to outweigh the risk. 
Research and experimentation were secondary' to "self" development. 



^ * ' Chapter 2 ^ . , . . - 

^ ^ ' - ^ ' QUESTIONS ' \- 

^ ^ The original proposal was written, approved, and the grant awarded for 
tha. original "ps" Youth -Senior Drug Prevention. Program months before the 
I permanent program, director/principal investigator was interviewed and hired. " 
!/ A new director me^nt a change In perception, a different way of defjnfng ' 
I and examining the problem within the'accepted grant outlines. Three questions 
were asked concerning the conj;epts discussed by the grant: (1) What is the 
drug probleft, nationally and locally, and what is being done presently to 
solve- this problem? (2) Is drug abuse predictable? (3) Can para-professionals 
handle such a task as prevention, , and if so, in what kind of a counseling.^ ° 
envtrohment? " ^ " 

g uestion 1: What is the drug probl em and what is being done? 

LQcally |;he drug prot?lem seems fairly representative of the nation as 
a whole. Gertai^ positive factors are noted, such as the small rural • 
coiimunity environment which curtails. many .^xtremes of the larger socio- 
economic en vi^rc/nments. In this county (Jackson), with a total popu^tidn ' 
of 110,700 (Portland State University's Center for Population Research' ' ' 
Census^l975 figure), establishment of a large drug sub-culture, based on 
heroin for example, would be difficult, and would probably not be profit- 
kble enough for the required black.-market efforts. On the converse, however, '■ 
certain negative factors make drug use or abuse easier. This valley is^ a 
mid-way point between large metropolitan drug areas, a natural pvernight stop" 
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en th? mjor Interstate route between San Francistfo and s/attle. A large • 
■r.,ar,,k2t tr, net ^-!eci to support the ■'drug peddler passlr/thr?ough. \ ,Th1§ 
clsq fPakes^ tf/e drug problen more difficult to deal wj4 locally beWuse of ., 
tae invisiblTity and mobility of tfafficers. A unYfiad effort .at prevent- ' 
ing or curca.il ing drug use seenis improbab.Te because the problem remains 



if 

u:.:^ to .flo.-t residents. This, along with hi^h acceptability and easy 



avaimbilTty or sanctioned legal drugs, foste/s a drjjg use 'problem. . 

,' ' ' ' ■ . V * 

I . * » 

' ' ' ' / " . ^ 

' Ih_ e tocal- Drug Problem ^ ^ * 

• »V The local drug problem e.-r!erges\not so much from large statistical / 
numbers of users 6r abusers . but rather frbm an increasing number ^vithy! an' 
eWi ron.-,ien.t fcfmr af fords few alternations fnd sp^lutions^. In September; ,1973. 
y^.ere w^fre 2,490 referrals tonhe Jackson'.j;ounty Juvenile Detent i o/r Homff'. ' 

:W1t^.a locql school enrollment of 23,080 ddring that year, this means that' 
- poiiiblejid -;. percent of the student population demonstrated^ rob! em ' 
^-haviorstbja degree that dictated resort |to guidance or legal intervention. 
This P^^rc-n^age^ varied -according to, the number of repetitive cases and .put' 
of district .iuvcniles^ handled. Qf .these 2;!490..referrals, 97 w^re for 
narcotic u,- ugs , 9 for. urunkennes'k , .and 233 jfor possess'ing' or drinking 
alcolr;!. A tocsl 'of 245 cases were referred primarily for^ drug use and/or 
^bu:e <0OH r^|30>i:, 1973) . 'data were 'obtained to ^ determine how many -of 

the. other re-.anruls. might have had correlated drug'iuse/^abuse problems. 

The JkKsCi^ County Mental Healthy Clin'ic (Family and Child Guidance - " 

Clinic report, rsponed giving aid. to 789 families in 1972. Family ' 

.rrGDleir,s >3l-;fed to alcohol and drug use amounted to 205 cases,; or about, 

twe?ity-fiv« i,.ir-:ent of th^, total cases reported. •• •. 
TO .5 (.ueitionnelre- distributed !thf^bghout the intertfediate eJucation \ 

ui5.tricf. dyr1.',q,iftpr-iT 397.3, various drug use: information was gathered on. a . 

.y.^^iplp of ns/ students- in grades. 7 through 12. The. percentages of students",^ 



who reported Using drugs "now and then .but not too'often" were as follows: ' 
beer (4IX) . wine (44|). liquor ^8%) . niari juana. (14%),. tobacco. 
.(151). opium (3%), ^T-phetamine pills (10%), barbiturate pills (8%), LSD (5%), 
niescaTine (7%). glue (5%), and cocaine (4%). The percentages ofXstudents 
using^these drugs "regularly, once a week" were: .beer ("12%) , wine (6%) , " 
Jiquor (3%), inarijuana (7%) / and hash (2%), Jhe percentage of students' who. 
reported having used these drugs "regularly at least dr.ce a day/ were: 

. beer (2^) ..liquor (1%) /marijuana (4%). and'tobfcco jlL' In -nipbers this 
meant that in a total school population of 23.P80, apprLmately .^e'E students 

. reported drijiking beer daily. 231 student^ drank- liquor Ifaily. 9^ used 

^ marijuana daily, ^nd 3,462 smoked' cigarettes daily. , 

^ I.n a norma^tive study%ee Append'ix) done by the "us-" trogram- in 
February, 1975 , \he following results .were Sported by .5t^' and 6th graders , • 

'in the'.Ashland School district (questfonnai res. were anonymous)! 7.7^ 
sbmetimes smoked cigarettes. 50% sometimes drank coffee, 20,8% sometimes drank 

.wine or beer with dinner. 13.2% had been drunk'. 33..'6%-'had friends who had ^ 
been drunk. 23% knew of pedple their own age m had tried marfjuana. and " ' 

'3.2%hgd themselves tried marijuana. • , 

, _ can be observed in' these questionnaire response! , reported use is. 
not always equa-l to the number of people .known by others to have used drugs. 
In the normative sti^dy-for example, although only 3.2% of the 5th and 6th- . ' 
graders repor.ted trying marijuana, 23% stated they, knew of people their own, 
age who had-,^ Jhts difference between/reported use and reported knowledge 
of use by others may stem from' two areas: -status accorded tb thfe peer user, 
ana fear of responding honestly (even though the questionnaires were anonymo'us), 
In any event, using questionnaires of this type, specific' conclusions about ' 
use and^abuse cahnot be drawn. "What this survey does show^ ig^the fact that 
drug use' and abuse is a behavioral characteristic of s^me students as early " 



as the 5th grade. Even w.hen one considers the distinction between exp^r'il ' ' 
^ mentation (use) and habituation-addiction (abuse), tiiis early age presents , 

^ a probTenu . How niany of these useh might find drugs ap answer 1;o the increas-' . 
• * • i."9 stjjess typically encountered during adolescence and aduHhood? . 
^ * • ^'"^^^^.rgatingSthe dWus<^- and abuse problem locaV]^ 
^ .were conducted by/^us'^-n OGtober.; 1^75, ^.ith local agendes that deaffe ' • 
• speEifically or incidenta'ny with drug' problems (i.e. mental health, alcohol 
• •.f^atn'ent. centers, schools:,- Juvenile Detention Canter-,- a crisis' hot l-ine. 
^ .narcotics team and Children's Ser-vices): - Most agencies did not have^, 

supporting res^rch concerning the drug problem but they did share whatever 
perceptions they had. SummaHzed, their i'hforimation w^^ (U th^r^e h.ad ■ 
been an increase of marijuana. use since the'.npw Oregon Marijuana -^^^^^^ 
users were smoking better quality Columbian, "super weed" rather^than the / 
Mexican 'Hirt.weed", (2) there was a strong trend; back to LSD-.mostly window 
pane and jnici-o-dottyper .(3) .the mescaline and psylocibindru^s were sca^^^ . 
available,-^and most.itiescaline'and psylocibin' drgus sold on the streets tested 
out to be LSD, (4) speed-crosstops were very..available. and' becoming an 
increa^sing^problem, (5) cocaine was available and ounce "busts" were becoming 
common, (6) there did not seem to be muchillegal barbiturate use, (7) heroin J „ 
^ was not a se^-oas problem, but it was available, used. mostly by week^gnd ' . 

chtppers, (8) fewer deaths were attributed-to drugs, that year than. in the 
^ preceding, (9) there wa? h strong swing- back to'"^|lcoholic beverages, 'which . 

: seemed mor^ acceptabTe "to parents and police .(however; to many agencies this 
. "-epresented/a serious ctfhcern since alcoholism remained the ' " 

use and gbuse problem), (W)- there w^s an'increase in youth suicides and ' . 
• alcoholism during the year, (U) there^as an incr^se in the number of juveniles/ 
^driving, under tfie influence, (12) youth seemed to be'less wining to take 
^ ;\h'nces on ^Ing street drugs, especially downens'/ (13) the age of the drug 

-ERIC" . ■ . . , . . - Sg' ,.■ ■ . ' •, . 
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offender was decreasing', .and (14^ the largest nurneri- al increase was among 
poly-tlrug users. . , 

• ■ ■ . 

Solving the Drug Problem Locall y j 

What was being done locally to solve the ^drug problem was also examined' 
during the October, interview. From the information obtained, the following 
brief summary was made as an outline of available local resources applicable 
to drug abuse p-revention. The outline wa^., brief and not, intended to cover 
the programs thoroughly. Each program had its own approach to solving the 
prcdblem, and no single sc^lution was deemed appropriate- for all situations. 
The answers to the drug abuse problem seemed as idiosyncratic as the peopli 
i^ith the problem and those/trying to solve it. ^ One commona3ity did however 
or^vail; everyone shared a corairiitment to do something about the drug use 
and abuse "problem" Before it became too large to handle. 

The only primary prevention program in progress was the "uS" Youth, 
Senior Program. Some locaT school! had attempted a start, but this consisted 
almost exclusively in providing basic .drug information to students as part of 
their health classes. ' Only 'one school interviewed had any alternative pro- 
gram for known use ris , Awhile -two of the schools seemed unaware that a drug 
oroblem even existed. When an ob^viods^ problem appeared, the schools often 
Tiade referrals to Helpline, the Mental Health XUnic, the Juvenile Detention ' 
Home, Alateen, or Children's Services. 'Most schools had been given informational 
Dresentations by the Med ford Crime Preventiorv Unit, and they had access to 
other drug education materials through Jackson County IntermediateSducation 
District, which .were eventually to be integrated into the regular school 
arograms as a tpearis of emphasizing the values decision-making approach rather 
than just to impart information.' 

The local police normally took youthful drug offenders to the JuVeft'ile 
Detention Home unless large quantities of drugs, were found, at which time 
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the youth'would be detained for questioning. If a youth was in crisis or 
needed psychologicaT assistance, the police usually referred him or her to 
Help Line or Program Outreach. It was hoped that in December, 1975, a 
Juvenile Diversion Officer would be available through LEAA funds. This 
person would work closely vyith all agencies and would design for the 
Medford Public Schools a program to replace the current program used by the 
Crime Prevention Unit. , 

'The Juvenile Detention Home usually referred the drug user or abuser 
■to other agencies, or prpvided counseling to those it co?Sld handle. Alcohol 
was by far the most Qommon drug problem referred to that agency. The staff 
offered counseling in this area and hope-i to improve the service with a new 
family counseling program-. More serious drug users were referred to the 
Mental Health Clinic- and the Alcohol Treatment Center. ' 

• Help Line (a crisis hot line) provided a caring listener, a referral 
system, drug analysis, and the Bummgr Squad which helped the drug user through 
crisis and assisted in obtaining proper medical help and observation. Drug 
analysis was available to anyone {agency or anonymous individual). Referrals 
were usually made to the Mental Health Clinic orDetox Center. 

The Jackson County Mental Health Clinic provided some group and individual 
counseling for occasional drug users, and had also developed tWo special drug 
abuse prevention programs. The first of these was Program Outreach, a low- 
key -educational and clinical group counseling effort that worked with the 
more serious cases who were willing to help themselves. The second program 
was an alternative to heroin addiction; it maintained a small number of 
people on methadone. 

The Alcohol Treatment Center worked closely with all agencies, providing 
counseling, love, and needed understanding to the drug user. It had in 
operation a five-day Detoxification Program, a Recovery House Residential 
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Program, and a special schoul for drinking drivers, "it planned in the 
future to 'establish a program in the schools aimed at preventing the alcohol 

« 

problem. 

Alcoholics Anonymous was an all-volunteer agency that worked with' anyone 
who had the desire to stop .drinking. Recovered alcoholics helped those who 
were still alcoholics through ^ roup therapy and personal supportive inter- 
action. They had special groups, for teenagers from alc6holic families 
(Alateen) and for wives, husbands, and friends of alcoholics (Alanon). 

The National drug Problem ' . 

Nationally the drug use/abuse problem seems epidemic in the numerous ~ 
alternative environtnants . The solutions are not able to effectively curtail 
the spreading disease (dis-ease). Alcohol remains the number one drug problem 
in the United States-, with an estimated five to six million alcoholics, some 
iSQ.OOO of ti.ese being adolescents. These are people who use alcohol to 
such an extent that is interferes with their social and occupational behav- 
iors; they consume enough alcohol daily so that life adjustment is impaired 
(Ray, 1972). Below this extreme of abuse are another seven to nine million 
Daople whd bece'i^e of alcohol have developed life adjustment problems of 
lesser degrees. They are the. problem drinkers, and as the alcoholics once 
iid, they believe themselves capable of controlling the intake of alcohol. 
It is a comfncnly expressed belief; yet one person in fifteen who drinks 
jecomes au alcoholic (Hyd.s 1972). Alcoholism is increasing at the rate of 
nore than 2G0,000 new cases each year, and its victims constitute nearly 
-"ifteen percent of mental hospital first admissions (Coleman, 1964). 

The reported monetary cost to society for alcoholism in 1970 was over, 
:wo billion dollars/ In industry losses due to absenteeism, reduced efficiency 
ind. accidents cost over one billion dollars, and another billion was spent 
)y society for care, treati.ient, and financial aid to alcoholics and their 
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families (Goldenson; 1970). Yet. $n this country of wealth, these material 
costs hav'e been absorbed. The personal cost to the individual alcoholic 
cannot be. . 

Usually more serious than financial loss to the alcoholic is the ' ' 
decrease in mental and physical health. Some authorities in the'field 
consider alcohol a progressive illness that eventually affects the total 
individual (Whitney, 1965).- It was officially recognized asan "illness" 
by the. American Medical Association in 1955. It ranks as the fourth most 
prevalent disease in this country, with the life 'expectancy of an alcoholic 
being twelve years shorter tfian average (Coleman, 1964). Diseases such as 
Korsakoff's syndrome and Wernicke's psychosis are commonly associated with 
alcoholism, as is cirrhosis of the liver, 'it, is a slow form of suicide so 
deadly that many narcotics addicts report turning or returning to heroin in 
order to escape the ravages of alcohol ism (Brecher, 1972). Even abstinence 
is deadly for the alcoholic; withdrawal is more severe and more likely to 
cause death than narcotic withdrawal (Ray, 1972). 

The alcoholic Is a menace to self. or sBe is also a menace to society. 
A clear correlation Is traceable between the effect of alcohol and fatal 
motor-vehicle accidents. In a New York City study, forty -six percent of the ' 
drivers In fatal accidents were found to have very' high blood-alcohol 
concentrations (Plaut, 1967). The Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform 
Crime Report for 1972-73 reported over six hundred thousand arrests for 
driving under the Influence. The only other criminal offense that produced 
a higher arrest count was drunkenness. Its count far surpasse,d the million 
mark. ^At, least forty percent of all arrests in the United States are^>or being 
drunk in a public place, driving while under the Influence of alcohol, 
alcohol-related homocide acts, alcohol-battered children crimes, and alcohol- 
related suicide behaviors (Brecher, 1972). 
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A major factor for this high rate of alcohol abuse is attributable to 
the classification and use of alcohol by many .people ^as a non-drug.' Many 
parents are the first to proudly initiate' thei 57 children into the drinking 
• circle, sharing their beer and wine at first, and then in later life com- 
peting to see who can still outdrink whom.' One motive cited by juveniles 
in a drinking clinic report was "to prove that they could drink better thar 
their alcoholic parent"' (Ray. 1972)., Many parents, police, and school • 
counselors have expressed relief when they have found students returnirig 
to alcohol and ho 'longer using "drugs". - 

In this atmosphere, the sale and consumption of alcohol becomes cornnor 
behavior. In 1970, some 40,000 liquor stores, often state supported, were . 
involved in mass distribution of. liquor to other outlets and individuals. 
More than $250,000,000 was spent that year for its advertisement, designed 
to entice new members to join the already >eighty million drinkers of 
America (Brecher, 1972). In the 1970 Liquor Handbook, it was estimated tha: 
in one year over 200,000,000 gallons of wine, 3,600,000,000 gallons of beer 
and 360,000,000 gallons of liquor were consumed in the United. States. On 
an annual per capita consumption basis , this would hc^ve provided every man, 
woman, and child in l^his country with twenty gallons of alcoholic beverages 

.er capita consumptnon figures are misleading, however, since a majori .y 
of people are not drinkers\ At least fifty percent of the alcohol consumed 
is imbibed by a small percentage (6.9%) of alcoholics (Ray, 1972). 

Alcohol, however, remains only the third most frequently used mind- ' 
affecting drug (Brecher, 1972). The number one mind-affecting drug is ^ 
nicotine. Like alcohol, it is a legal drug for most people, and many peopl i 
treat it as a non-drug. The law that person below a certain age cannot 
legally buy tobacco is ignored by most businesses selling this commodity. 
Recognizing smoking as such an addicting habit, many schools have set speci 1 
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areas aside for adolescents to smoke without harassment for being under. age 
Of all substances known to man, "none is consumed with such remarkable fre- 
quency.' It is estimated that over 542 b.il1ion cigarettes are smoked each 
year (Brecher, 19)72). .f 

-, Smoking clinics, aversive conditioning, hypnosis, and mental abuse 
(ridicule J scorn, etc.), have all been' tried by people to stop the habit of 
smoking. At best these techniques work for a few. The recidivism rate^ for 
"smoking clinics" is similar to that found in heroin treatment programs, . 
eighty plus percent {Hunt, 1970,)-, In Germany, following World War ^11, when 
tobacco supplies were drastically curtailed, many- smokers went without food 
rather than -forego tobacco. People there resorted to crime, begging, and 
picking butts out of the gutter in order to continue their habit (Brecher, 
1972). Possibly the only reason we do not see these betf^iviors here tod^/^ 
is that the weed is easily obtainable from a legal market. Dr. Jerome H. 
Jaffe, an acclaimed expert on drug addiction, has drawn parallels between 
the behavioral traits of narcotic drug- users ind cigarette smokers , suggest- 
ing that the pack-a-day smokers suffer from a "compulsive smoking disorder". 

- -- . * 

Smoking is so similar to heroin addiction, that a study was done in 
a942 by a Dr. Lennox Johnson. He began injecting small doses of nicotine 
solution. Into thirty-five volunteers (including himself). After each 
injection of an adequate dose, smokers were disinclined to smoke for some 
time, and following a course of eighty injections, smokers preferred the 
injection to smoking a cigarette. If the injections werfe abruptly discon- 
tinued, craving arose until nicotine equivalent to the amount foUnd in one 
cigarette was. injected (one miU'igram).- He concluded that smoking tobacco 
•wasi actual ly a means of administering nicotine, jus,t as smoking opium was 
a means of administering morphine (Johnson, 1942). 

For many children, smoking a cigarette is their first experience with 

' ' no ■ 
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<-R inicH drUi,, and most do ;tot. believe they v«1 . ^^bt-ccne addicted. Like 
ttany other pe-.jpK^, th^y f^el th^t they :m smoke for a few years and then 
stop. This assiinpfion iz erroneous, however, according to Dr. HamiHan 
Russell. In his r>tudy ha found that it rdquired only a rew casual cigarettej' 
during adolescence to ens«:^^ that a person would eventually become a depen- 
dent smoker. Of -chose adolescents who smoked more than one cigarette, some 
seventy' percent cont:nu6a s-Mng fir the next forty years. The .threshold 
^ .of addiction seen-pj to lie at three or fo^r cfgaret'tes (Russell , 1971). ' 
The personal loss to the^smoker is serious, often deadly. Inhalation 
of smoke renains the single most important cause of lung' cancer and is a • 
major factor in deaths from coronary heart disease, chronic bronchitis, 
e.nphi- sema , and cchcr diseases. ' Pregnant women who smoke have two, to three tin 
as many premature babie:. and twice as .many aborted or stillhorp^Ray, 1972). 
*:et i" any smokers whcVi-e hoipital patients after suffering a hfi^ a<ttack, 
stroke, hiao blood pressure, or proyressive emphysema have been seen smoking 
steadily, una'^le to quit, bven though it is a life -und death matter. - They 
ofcer: a;tcrnav£ bttween a puff of their cigarettes and a gasp for oxygen qn 
th- resDirator {Brech ; 197?}. r.'icotine'is the ncsn frequently used mind- 
affect-'ng /drug fpv u reason once people start most cannot stpp, ; ' ^ 

Th'; otironc mo.-,t vnooV' used mir.d-?f facting drug is . caffeine . Drs. Hligh 
Parry &.'..! Ir - Ciiin i* n long- tern 'i9.70-l&72} "Psychotropic Drug Study" 
furcjed uy the Natsu-iil I>isttt-jtG of iMental Heal ;:h, reported that eighty-two 
percent of t'le.ir -o/porid.^nts •'etv/ean. the age? of 18 to 74 hac| drunk coffee 
and fifty-t.^o r?rc:-.:t tea during the preceding year. Twenty-five percent 
of thaiii cu--ior;u.>-l 'y dtfsak si ' or more cips daily, According to their report, 
which is ..or-^-ijhvr^ied >y U.S. s^les figures in 1970, -enough coffee (excludinc 
. dccaffijin.ted) w.iS solu to suoDly every man, woman, and child over the age 
of ten .with 2.^ ct-pr, per dny; this is equivalen|; to" some 180 billion doses 
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0f caffeine a year (Consunier Expenditures, 1971). These figures did not' 

include the caffeine consumed in chocolate, cotoa, 'and cola beverages. 
• • Although coffee is today cons-idered by'most people to be a harmless 

"pick-me-up", it has not alw^^'s been deemed so. In 1.902, Dr. T. D. Crothers 
■ classified "coffee addictioV in the same category as morphim 

alcoholism: He reported that in extreme' cases . coffee psychosis causexi 
'delusional states, destructive behaviors, and recklessness. He felt that , 
- coffee drinkers often, turned to other narcotics such as alcohol and opium 

(Brecher, 1972). ' ' " 

More recent research findings report that a certain Amount of caffeine 
is capable of stimulating the cerebral cortex, producing a greater sustained 
intellectual effort (pick-me-up); although an administration of 150 to 250,, ■ 
iTiilligrams of caffeine (one to two cups of coffee or te^ can" adversely*^affect 
recently acquired motor skills. In very large doses caf ferine is a potent 
poison, producing strychnine-like, convulstons' and death from respiratory 
failure. A single gram of caffeine (7 to 10 cups) can produce acute toxic ■ 
effect vvith restlessness, insojpnia, and excitement, while 10 grams (70 to 
^ietn^) is. fatal (Ritchie, 1970). ^ 

Coffee is the most widely consumed central nervous system. stimulant in ' 
this country. Amphetamines, the cousins to caffeine, are second in stimulant 
use. .Over 36 million prescriptions a year are written by doctors., many, of 
them for children with the very same behavioraT problems cohsi\ereci to be 
predictors of drug abuse. It was estimated in a 1974 report that 150,000 
to 200.000 American school chiltfren were taking- these potentially dangerous, 
drugs on doctors' orders (Walker, 1974) ' 

- The widespread use of amphetamines has recently stirred debate) especially 
concerning prescriptions for' children. Many people are becoming alarmed at " 
.the Indifference of doctors, parents, and school officials toward the use of 

*' ' ■ 34 
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these drugs as a means of controlling and adjusting the child to the school 
environment. It shoald be pointed out that even under the most favocable 
circumstances proper diagnosis and follow-up by a doctor, risks are being 
taken.. Nor is there gua>-antee of proper diagnosis and follow-up. 

This debate centers around the fact that all drugs have possible sid^- 
effects, many of which are dangerous ,and yet unknown. „ Since seventy percent 
of atl prescriptions written today are for drugs unknown thirty years ago, 
there 'has not been adequate longitudinal research collected to justify wide- 
spread use of drugs for. support in the socialization of children. In 
addition, drugs by themselves seldom solve- the problem. Much depends, on the ■ 
involvement or non-involvement of the individual child, doctor, s.ch oof, and 
parents. Often times special developmental programs need to be implemented 
simultaneously in therapeutic drug treatment in order to achieve maximum 
benefit, or any- long-term benefit k all... Tet after the child has been given 
.drugs which alleviate the child's behavioral problems, he is often ignored, 
and these developmental programs never'" get started. . 

^ - Drugs are becoming the accepted solution too often, for too many problems 
by too many people. In, a study by Dr. Mitchell Baiter onHhe use of drugs in 
contemporary society, it was estimated that some 80 to 90 million of the adult 
population of 122 million had used psychoactive drugs some time in their lives 
psychoactive drugs have in f apt become the fourth most popular mind-affecting 
■drugs in the United States. Eighty percent of these drugs, such as m'inor 

, , " ' 

tranquilizers (anti-anxiety), sedatives, hypnotics, and anti-depressantS' are 
for the purpose of sedation, tranquility, and sleep. The other twenty percent 
accomplish just the opposite, proviciijfg an increase in energy or an elevation 
of mood (Baiter, '1969). Considering all psychoactive drugs, over'260 million 
prescriptions are written yearly by American physicians (Brecher, 1972). 
Polydrug use, legal and inegal, has become a major problem within our country 



The national drug problem is nevertheless an ^.individual problem. People 
; cannot continue relying on government,, or doctors, or pharniaceutical companies 
to guide theawisely. Qonslder until recently two of the most widely sold 
prescription ^tranquilizers. Valium, (the largest selling cdn.iercia^l drug) and' 
• Librium (the fourth largest sel 10 . were refillable continuously without . 
further^follow-up by the physiciap. Many people aslumed that since a doctor'' 
hadprescribed these drugs, continued use would present no problem. Many 
were unaware that dependency a.d withdrawal symptoms similar tp those noted 
with barbiturates and alcohol were possible, or that when ingested. with 
alcohol, coma and ileath could ensue. Nor did they know that possible hazards- 
existed duri«/childbeartng,. or that these drugs could proauce "confusion. ' 
^ depression, anxiety, hall uci nations, in^omnia.^rage.^acut. hyperexc^ited states, 
and other adverse reactions. The people usi-ng thes^ drugs continued to buy ^ 
them because they were availal^le a§ a means of ameliorating probUm. The 
•doctors prescribed them because this was the best solution they knew. The ' 
companies sold them because a profit -was involved. / ' 

. The widespread use of tmrlquilize^s by the adult population has influenced 
th^ use of drugs by their own children. In^ 1972, the National Commission on 
marijuana and Drug Abuse reported that elementary and high school students 
vhose parents tqok tranquilizers were twice as likely to smoke mari^ua^a and 
three time, as likely to use stronger hallucinogens than those students whose" 
)arents did not. Ind^-vi dual parents ar^, modeMIng drug using Behavi^ors "and. 
their chiYdren are "following the example. ' The only difference noted is the 
:ype of drugs used and the reasons for taking them. Adults ' appear to be ' ' 
'turning off; with tranquilizers and depressants ^y/hile their d^ildreh are ' 
•turning on" with marijuana and other hallucinogens. The generation gap'.in 
:h1s case does not seem to be defined by ^ drug us^ versus non-use." but rather 
/a djffereijce in opinion concerning which drug is acceptlble. ' ' 



Marijuana/ the fourth most popular mind-affectong drug,.in the woHd» h'a$ 

become an issue in' the United States "because of its widespread use among ybilth. 

In 1969, Dr. Stanley Yolles, the Director of NIMH, be^fore a Senate Oudi clary 

Subcomm1ttee""1nvestigat1ng juvenile delinquency, reported that somewhere 

between 8 and^ 12 million 'Americans had smoked marijuana St least once. In 

1972, the President's National Commission on Marijuana and Drug Abuse reported 

' ■ ' " ^ ■ . \ ■ 

that 24 million Americans had tried marijuana, and that eight m'illion were - 

using rt regularly. ^ In 1967 a Gallup survey showed 5 percent of all college 
Students had tried marijuana; by 1972, a similar survey reported, ,51 percent 
of all college students had tried it. Both sets of statistics showed an 
increase but no one knew if this was due to an actual increase in use or an 
increase, in people's willingness to ik truthful. 

|At first the problem s^ems to reside with the availability of marijuana,' 
^ and many people fee if that elimination df the drug would eliminate ihe problem. 
Not so, the problem is the person. Marijuana smokers tend to be. users of 
other drugs tpo. According to a 19^7 Special House Committee on Narcotics 
repprt, alcohol drinking, cigarette smoking, and marl juana smoking 'go together. 
Of those youths surveyed, twenty-four percent of the cigarette smokers also " ' 
smoked. marijuana while only 5 percent of the' fton-cigarette-smokers' had tried ' - 
it;. Of those students who drank alcoholic beverages, twenty percent had also . 
smoked marijuana, in comparison to 1.6 percent of the non-drinkers. (Brecher, 
1972). • ' ' • 

Smoking marijuana does not mean abuse, however; not all marijuana smokers 
become "potheads" , %nymore than all alcohol drinkers become alcoholics. As. ' 
with the use of any drug, effect and dependency are functions of the individual 
personality and related environment. As Dr« Yolles pointed out to" the Senate 
Judiciary S,ub committee,' alDout sixty-five percent of the marijuana smokers 
disQontinued ^he use after experimenting from one to ten times, tWenty-flve 



percent continued to use it socially, and ten^percent became chronic users 
CYplles-, 1959), The point es^^try|hed is that most people will d1sco.ntinue 
use tf lefjt alone. ' • . . ' . • , ' (,• ■ " 

This- data 'is not meant to negate the^'fact that there are some real • • 
danger^ ef misuse and' abuse of marijuana. By 1969 some one- million people • 
in the United States, had become chronic ysers of marijuana. Extrapolated'- 
from these estjmstes, ^1972 should see this number well over two' million. ' ' 
And though marijuana Has not been established' as a cause leadirrg to heroin ' " 
. addict.ion, it does seem '♦to pl^ a sub°stantial role in initiation to the 
more potent hallucinogens such as LSD and the psychoactive drugs like 
"speed" (Hyde, 19?2). f . ' ' 

Yet chronic use, is not'the real danger. Chronic use is an outcome of 
the, underlying .problem, acceptance of drug use as a means of solving prot^lems. 
Whether the drug is marijuana, alcohol, nicotine, caffeine, or a prescribed' 
psychoactive pill, is immaterial, i^/hat is of prime significance Is that use 
of a dru^ to solve a probleiii, relieve apxiety, or produce a "high", reinforces 
an illusion that states of "cons'ciousness and solutions are produced from - , 
external reality' (stresses or drugs) rather than through internal "process' ^ 
-.(self). The drug becomes an escape hatch, a scapegoat. It keeps people from 
•dealing with situations creatively; and this keeps them from developing' their 
highest potentials (Wei 1 , »I97"2) . When drug use becomes a life style, largely 
negating the possibility of pasitive change, the person is defined as an 
atldict. , • t . ' . 

^In the public's perception, the tem "addict" is most often associated 
with' heroin. Heroin is .to illegal drugs what alcohol is to legal drugs, a 
symbol for hiiman' Was te . Heroin is such a symbol because 'it is not^yst a 
mind-affectlrig or mood alterjng drug; it is- also a drug "that captures' and 
'controls the addicts^'s tobl. existence. As stated by Breeher, an effective ' 



cure for heroin" addiction, has not been found, neither gradual or rapid 
wtthdrawal, drug sanitariums, long terms of imprisonment, the Lexington ^ 
program, the California program, the National Addiction Rehabilitation 
Administration program, Synanon, nor any other therapeutic com^-unity. An 
effective cure has not been found because heroin really is addidting.. " 
; Heroin addiction is not controlled, nor does there seem to be "an 

answer", or even a workable number of pt)ssib4 answers. Heroin addiction' 
is,, in fact, increasing. In 1969, coiiiputations from the' death Statistics 
related to heroin, indicated that there were, about: 200,000 ad(l'icts (DuPont, 
1971). By 1971 the number estimated by the National Institute of Health 
w<-.s 250,000 (-f^^, 1972)„. And by 1972, the National Institute of Drug 
Program^ reported the Bureau of "Narcotics and^Dangerous Drugs figure for ' 
heroin addicts at 560,000- (N^ti'onal Drug Programs, 1973). 

Heroin is becoming a national concern, but not just because numbers are 
increasing. 1 Heroin, addiction is reaching home, anyone's "home.. In the past, 
mosr peoflle associated heroin abuse with the lower socio-economic envi ronment 
or slurii-4Heas. Pe6ple could ignqre'-the problem; the problem was "out thVre" 
somewhere. Since it was away .fr^nTMeT^rmpTe solutions of 'increased law 
enforcement and stiffer penalties were supported as a -means of control.^ 
Many people found; it easy' to rationalize sending others to jsil, until it 
hit home. More recently heroin has becpmG a white "middle class druq too 
(Shephard et ai:, 1971). Sending one's own ch.1ld to jail no longer appears 
either an appropriate or an .easy 'solut'ion . ."■ And making the probletn even 
harder to ignore,- heroin has^ become a teen-ager's drug. In New York City, 
the m^j or -center for heroin use in this country j. the- Board of Education 
reported 22,000 heroin users in the public-schools. One eighth grade tiad 
to be completely closed, due to .'Illegal drug traffic and use. ''Heroin usei^•^ 
that dity, now kills more teen-agers than anything else, including automobiles 



Half of the '.deaths, attributed to heroin ajddtction in that lity are of ■ ' 
tjidi vi dual s ric older than twenty-three (Ray, '1972). ' ] ■ . < 

• More and more, people nationally and locally are seeking better solutions 
to the heroin abuse problem. '■.Qui.ck sxslutions are being demanded, which' no ' ' 
one can. produce. It has taken centuries for the problem to develop; it may 
take the same amount of time fo solve it. The drug is not the. only probfem;- 
it may in fact be only a part of' the problem. People, acting outi.of need, 
avarice, ignorance, and outright unconcern for theirjfeHow man, have created 
this problem. It is people who must change in order -to create absolution. ' 

■ Heroin provides^ a perfect example of how people itan inadvertently create 
a -drug abuse problem. In 1850-1860, opium, was Introduced into the United 
States on a' fairly wide scale through the importation of Chinese brought- here 
to work. as cheap labor bOf*ldfng 'ra'il roads and mining gold^ By 1875, after , 
public outcry over th^ :ifTcreasing- n^umber of young w aqtl-wonier^r 

."mpra]^ly . ruined", state -^aws, were, passed to outlaw "opium. smoking den^.". . 
This expedient solution of passing' laws failed however, and the .increase of 
dens continued. The media presented the problem nationally, end again public 
outcry demanded immediate resolution. " Congress, following the failures of 

'the st'ates, raised tariffs on opium^in i883,^?prohibi ted the 'weaker optum from 

bei/ig imported in 1887, prohibited the Chinese fr.om importing opium altogether' 

and.passfe'd.a law that only American citizens could matfEifacture "smoking 
, , 

opium" in '1890. Finally, in' 1909, after a sevenfold increase in opium 
"smokinci hgd developed,' the importation of ."smoking Opdirarwas prohibited' - 
altogether. ' When none of these measures' worked, Congress 'in 1914 passed 

* 't ' ■■''V " 'C? ■ 

the Hafrison Narcotic Act. " . ' . . v.-' 

Meanwhile,, the patent medicine industry had begun 'to use opium, as a • 
cure^^all in its tonics-. " Due to the profit motive, improper governmental 
regulations, a low level of medical education and ^f^eatment 'avai lability, 
and widespread prescription of opium. By the early " 1900 's this country had 
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to the doctor s ^ i.*- -.HHiction in persons 

tho pat.,t n.dicine industry .eca.e a »a,or cause of addiction 

".ooa ;oc1a, standin,. ' ^ ' 

Uoon this scen3 entered. heroin, hailed , ,074 

on addictin. sub,tHute for opiu™ and morphine. Discovered in 
" : I Hes heroin had heen studied, and reportsstated that tolerance 
by B^er Ubo. ato, les ^ ^^^^^ 

.„a;hah1tuat1on v^re only n,1n„r proble,.. mr.ete ^ ^ ^^^^ 

Uhoratones. It i,ca„,e an answer to the opi. problem, one r 
,„„tKer Through widespread prescription and use. over 200,000 pe pie 

addicted b»fore the Harrison .Narcotic Act and subsequent court 
Had beco.. addicted ..fore ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

d-cislons ..ade possession of heroin a crime. 

, ^ ireaal (Rav, 1972). This country has 
my of life for any people became il .=9-1 l« - • . 

never uiidcnt- th.it d.5mago. 

cnWir i the nru!l Prob!ejiiiiLtiii".Si'!i 

•■-■■■":;„ „^t1c Act a-.,d numerous curt decisions ensuing 
Until thi I'arr-'soo Jarcotic u „f the 

, .-,".>n in- heroin user was n.o™ally seen as a victim of the 
""'■'"r r :::... seen tod., in ms a ynited States supre. 

""""■^ : 7 :^..1« to nessesss.,ug.ied opiates Of any kind. 

... the drug fro,,, a physician, he or she was 
, : : ... .pre. .urt ...de it megal for doctors 

a criminal. U. » ^ was institutionam.d 

, ,0 prescribe a,es.dru. .^.^^^^ Ut.. r...^^^ ■^'^ , ■ 

and withdrawal be.ng ,n:t.a.o.. ,h se ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

,Q25 but ,-hefffect had already taken Its toll. Th^ op 
1926, cut -il.. further exacerbate 

^ was no longer . victi. b.t had beconB a cr.mnal . To further 
' ■ ■ h.roin even for medical use. was made 

,+<-<ay>c in 1^2^'- importation oi heroin, even - , ^ 

inatte,rs, in 1-^- P . _ ^^^^^ ^^.^^et. 

illegal. The addict now had no place to turn, e.c.p 
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No longer protected by the food-and-drug taws which had previously controlled 
contamination and adulteration of market drugs, further quality deterioration 
ensued. People had stopped caring. The heroin addict had become a social 
outcast. The channels of comrani cation and understanding had, for such pariahs 
alw^s been closed.. 

Labelled a criminal, the addict was made a sacrificial victim by society. 
Stiffer law enforcement was recommended on the state and national levels; 
and by 1970 over fifty-five federal drug laws had been pased to supplement 
the 1914 Harrison Act. The penalties for narcotic offenses were increased 
from a maximum of two years imprisonment during 1909 to' life imprisonment 
or death sentence in the 1950's. Later amendments mandated minimum sentences 
equalling the previous maximums. In Connecticutt, life imprisonment was a 
mandatory punishment for the third offense, even if all three were merely 
for possession of a narcotic, even marijuana. In New York, it became 
illegal to possess a hypodermic syringe or needle which could be used for 
administration of narcotics. In other states it became a crime simply to 
be an addict; whether the person possessed a drug or syringe was immaterial. 
The whole process became such a witch hunt that in 1962 the Supreme Court 
called a halt, ruling imprisonment for merely bev.,g an addict to be cruel 
and unusual punishment prohibited by the Constitution. State legal systems 
persisted, finding alternative methods of arrest by confining addicts in 
rehabilitation centers through a civil commitment process. The federal 
system persisted too, obtaining by 1970 through the Nixon administration 
such methods as the "no-knock law" and special, "night-time warrants" 
(Brecher, 1972). 

The emphasis on law enforcement did not stop narcotic addiction and 
have caused only more damage to the addict and the society than might 
have been sustained had there been fewer controls and more emphasis on 
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prevention, treatment, and, rehabilitation. For example. Dr. George 
Stevenson, in a 1956 British Columbia study of narcotic addiction, stated 
he could find no evidence of organic disease resulting from continued use 
of narcotics although psychological and social damage was evident. Dr. 
Harris Isbell, a director of-addiction research, confirmed these findings 
for morphine in 1958. And- in 1967, Dr. Vincent Dole, a specialist .on human 
metabolism, reported that he found cigarette smoking to be unquestionably 
more damaging to the human body than heroin (Brecher, 1972). All these 
studies point out that the major deleterious effects associated with heroin 
addiction are -not caused by the drug per se, but by the life style of the 
drug addict. This style has been directly and adversely influenced by the ' 
legal .system that defined the addict as a criminal. ' 

Stigmatized as criminal' and left to obtain narcotics only through 
illegal means, have borne out a self-fulfilling prophecy, and many addicts 
turning tQ-crime and the black market. Estimates reported hy the President's 
Strategy Council on Drug Abuse in 1975 place the annual crime cost from 
p»^perty loss at 6.3 billion dollars. Given an annual- average of 380,000 
addicts between 1969 and 1971, each purchasing forty milligrams of heroin 
a day for twenty dollars, over 2 billion dollars- a year has gone into the 
black market to buy illegal drugs; this amount is twice the amount spent in 
1974 by drug abuse programs to find a solution to the drug abuse problem 
(excluding alcohol). 

. In contrast to this desperately illogical state 'of affairs, the 
British treatment and he rojn_m aintenarce system orovidp^ an alternative 
approach for compaWn. In the British system an addict can legally obtain 
heroin or morphine by going through proper channels. Heroin addiction is 
treated as a medical problem »^ather than a criminal one, and emphasis is placed 
on medical treatment by professionals rather than law enforcement. Only 
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specially designated doctors in clinics may treat add'icts,' and withdrawal 
is encouraged, although the choice remains with the addict. Effort is 
placed on defining the addict ds a person. 

. The British system was designed during the same years that the United 
States was^ emphasizing the criminal nature of the addict (1912-1925). The 
British system e^stablished a committee in 1924 to thoroughly Investigate 
alternatives for dealing with the addict, This committee concluded' that 
morphine and heroin should be admijiistered 'to-the addict during treatment 
by withdrawal, or if attempts at <jure had proven unsuccessful and dangerous, 
or if the addict was leading a respectable, nomal life while maintaining a' 
minimum dosage and showed incapability of doing so when the drug was entirely 
discontinued. 

The concern of the 1924" Rolleston Coirmittee was to help the addict ' 
receive treatment and maintain a normallife, In consequence* drug 
associated crimes did not become epidemic in Britain as they did in the , ' 
United States, chiefly because there was available heroin at legitimate 
prices. The black market was unable to establish a strong business 
foothold sincfe it could not compete with legitimate drug prices. Both the 
.IndividuaT addict and society ben. fitted.\ 

As with all programs like this, some cases of misuse did occur. In 
one situation a medical doctor was found to be prescribing sixty percent of 
the yearly heroin, in extremely large dosages. Some addicts were receiving 
these doses and sharing them with friends, thus nurturing more addicts. 
Hence, in 1964 a committee recommended revisions, and laws wejjfe passed to ' 
'organize treatment centers. It was only at these centers, by authorized 
doctors, that heroin could be given. Notification, and registration of addicts 
were made more stringent, and thorough investigation was required where 
addiction was in question. 

, • 44 
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In J968,, seventeen such cUnics existed. The average nimber of addicts. 
' treated remained around 1,400 (approximately half of these were on methadone) 
Even when the peak statistics for 1969 of 2,800 addicts' are used, the total , 
Is surprisingly low per capita. The Great Britain per capita' ratio of 
addiction is about 1 person per 3,000; the United States ratio is about 1 
person per 500. • • 

Jhe American treatment system during iQiP-iQ^a ^Un hoj:^n making , 
ventures sirjiilar to that of the Bri-tish system., A small nunter of clinics 
(44) were opened throughout the country, dispensing 'heroin, morphine,' or a 
prescription to obtain these drugs (Brecher, 1972). Most of these clinics 
were .equivalent to the British system in success , especially at first; and, 
as ,in the British system, some of the drugs were being over-prescribed and ^ 
used to supply outside addicts. In contrast to the British procedure though, 
no committee was formed in order to correct th'ese mistakes. Instead, 
^ through a combined effort by the Narcotics Unit Of^the Treasury Department 
(later to become the Federal Bureau of Narcotics) and news media, these 
clinics were 'close|j down. The addict was forced back into the black market 
and illegal drug traffic spiraled. 

Later proponents of legal heroin (1936-1965) tried to bring the clinics 
back into operation but generally failed. Most advocates for addiction 
treatment had learned already that heroin maintenance would not be acceptable 
in the U.S. ^nd something^ else would,have to be done. The answer, methadone 
maintenance, was established by Drs. Vincent Dole and Marie Nyswander. Meth- 
adone did not need 'to be injected, it was inexpensive, and it was addicting 
It also tended to block the effects of heroin and stave off withdrawal trauma. 
Methadone offered the add.ict a legal course of action, allowing him or her 
to begin leading a socially sanctioned existence. . . < 

By 1971, the ni^r^ )f addicts on rnethadone maintenance was 25, 000,. with 
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an expected increase of 50,000. 'An unofficial newspaper report stated that 
that there were 7^,000 addicts in methadone treatment during 1974. Combined 
with rehabilitation and counseling, these programs have shown some positive 
results. One five year New York study on 1,230 patients revealed an increase 
of employment from 33 percent to 64 percent. A sunmary of methadone mainte- 
nance programs in 1970 stated that eighty percent of the patients who started 
methadone maintenance remained in the program, free of dependence on other 
opiates, and that most of these people had resumed productive lives (Kramer. 
1970). The results are not conclusive and further research, especially . 
longitudinal, must be carried out. Nevertheless, in contrast to the failure 
of most, other heroin treatment programs, with recidivism .rates ^ of up to 
ninety percent, methadone does show some promise. 

Extinction. Methadone maintenance does not extinguish the addict's 
drug use; it simply substitutes one form of addiction for another, simply 
the lesser of two evils. Other programs have been tried and are still the 
focus of major emphasis in drug treatment. These programs stri ve to extinguish 
■ the drug abuse behavior completely. The only flaw in them is that they simply 
are not effective enough to st,op the problem nor even curtail it. This has ■ 
been demonstrated by the law enforcement. approach, which tries to extinguish 
drug addiction tfr abuse through punishment and regulations. It has also been • 
made abundantly clea-r in the multi-million dollar programs for rehabilitation 
in Lexington. Kentucky, and Riverside, I^ew York, where eighty percent or more 
of the addicts treated wfere found in prison, hospitals, or on the streets 
again within three years (Brecher, 1972). 

Heroin is not the only addicting drug however, witness our hordes of,. 
, alcoholics. Alcohol and barbiturate abuse establish addictions- which are 
often more deadly and severe ti an heroin. In Great ^itain for example, 
where heroin addiction is' at a peak level of 2,800, there remain 2^0.000 
• ^ alcoholicsN(Report Series,. 1973). Numerous clinics and programs have tried 
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to find suitable approaches to solve these abuse problems, for the numbers 
of: people abusing these drugs, are increasing. 

At tssue> with respect -t6 these extinction programs, is not the fact 
that they are failing completely, they are hot. The issue is again people. ' 
including the addict. When the addict comes intp these programs motivated, 
requesting treatment, chances are favorabie that something can be ddne to 
help. The problem is that many people simply do not want^o be rehabilitated, 
or if they do and- can be,^ they cannot maintaih the new life style in their 
old environments. As in counseling, often what the addict (neurotic) is 
seeking is not a cure but m way of being more content and happy with being 
an addict (neurotic). Drug use and abuse is a national f^rob 1 em i)e cause 
people enjoy the effects of drugs. This was especially witnessed in the 
Prohibition era when the government tried to control alcohol abuse with the 
same approach used for heroin addiction. Prohibition did not work because 
a large number of people wanted to drink alcohol and would do so at preat 
risk to themselves and society. / 

When the decision to stop drug abusfe is made consciously and total , 
commitment by the individual is when he or she can be helped. Until the 
addict's decision is made to alter a chosen self abusive life style-, most 
programs remain unable to rehabilitate, and can at best only contain the 
prpbjem (e.g. methadone maintenance). When this decision is made! often no 
program is needed; spontaneous extinction may occur. This happens with 
heroin addiction in both the United States and Great Britain, usually when 
the addict is in the late twenties or early thirties ('mostly among males). 
This m^ be attributed to physiological changes or stabilizations. Today.- 
half of all addicts are Airty or younger; this means that most addicts 
started in their teens or early twenties. And this' age correlates with the 
time of physiological upheavel in ado-lescepce and puberty. As this period 
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period passes, varying 1n length for each individual, the inner stress 

fpsycho-pbystological) lessens and heroin abuse ma> spontaneously subside. 

Qutte possibly, in these cases, heroin sublimates the sexual drive, 
acting as a substitute for pleasure and release. For example, in order for 
vasodilation of the genitals'to occur, the autonomic nervous system, specifically 
the parasympathetic division,. must be excited. This creates a- state of * 
sexual readiness, producing a pleasureable feeling in itself (much like 
methadone does for the addict), but does. not produce the euphoric peak 
of an orgasm. In order for an orgasm to take place, the sympathetic division 
of the autonomic nervous system must be triggered. This produces an orgasm 
much like the explained heroin "rush" associated with an injection. 

The> heroin addict decreases his sexual drives in two ways: (1) he 
stimulates sexual readiness and orgasm through the use of heroin, and (2) 
^ he reduces sexual tension in consequence of hjs addict life style. When 
-the physiological imbalance hds passed (usually in the lat^ twenties or . . 
early thirties), the need for heroin is reduced and extinction takes place. 
This assumes however that the social environment has not placed the addict 
in a rigidly-defined position. If by this time, he has become characterized 
as valueless in our society (labelled as an addict or convict rather than 
a person), little chance rema^-ns for spontaneous extinction. These and other " 
environmental factors must be considered for each individual, not after cure ' 
has begun, but before an in-cbnceived approach, to solving the problem does 
more damage *than can be eradicated. 

This brings society as a whole into focus, and the general attit^ude of 
people toward drug use. According to the statistics compiled thus far in 
this report, drug use to alter mirtd and mood is generally acceptable. Many 
people, .when they feel anxious, tense, unhappy, overactive, underactive, 
depressed, troubled, or. bored, use a drug to relieve the symptom?. Drugs 
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provide a solution, and for that they are willing to th$ price. Each 
time a drug Is used to ease the psychological pain of crisis, the propensity 
for seeking external support or solution is reinforced. People begin to 
nely less on self, and they model that same behavior to others, especially 
their children. These actions deny the person the possibilities that might 
' have, developed had the facile answer of drug use not be^n accepted. ' Drug 
^^^^ becomes a .response, a habitual of coping with the envi ronment.'a'nd 
when a true existential crisis. does come, the self-strength re'quired to deal 
effectively with it is not there, '^rug use easily becomes abuse. ' 

Abuse simply means^ to cause- physical', or psychological injury. Whit some 
people label drug use is often.abuse. Over-the-counter and prescription drugs 
(today's patent medicines) account for more victims than cancer >of ifhe breast, 
rank among the top ten causes of hospitalization, and interfere with proper 
^ diagnostic testing and treatment\o such a degree that the patient's health 

is impaired or worsened (Orenstein, 1975). Aspirin alone poisons almost 
13,000 children under.the age of five each year; of these about IdO'die (Ray. 
1972). Yet people continue to abuse tiiese cfrugs. The gross income for the; 
businesses that pra^i'de these drugs in 1972 was over 14 billion dollars. 
. ^ » 'Drug use is a national norm, and anyone who deviates does not fit. There' 
_ .are a few llternatlves available for the person who wants tQ find other ways ■ 
to change mood and alter consciousness. There are less alternatives avail- • 
able for those who would choos^to use drugs as a life style". These reasons 
alone make the extinction^ approach untenable for solving the drug problem. 

Ihe ^educational approach; . In this society, a major concern in defining 
drug abuse is the pseudo-distinction, between temporary use that solves a 
temporary problem and -prolonged" drug use which leads to habituation-abuse- 
addiction.. This has been the. idea behind much of the educational effort to 
solve the drug abuse probjem.' It was originally hoped, that with knowledge 
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about drugs, effects, and cbnsequencesv people might make better choices and 
abstain from e^xpertmenting. with addicting drugs. The educational effort was 
usually undertaken, in a classroom, and was aimed primarily toward adolescents 
• and older children. , The approach focused on youth for two reasons: know- 
ledge worked best ifi helping guide future choices, not in correct i no earlier * 
ones, and (2) knowledge'alone seldom helped extinguish 'an already established 
drus use or abuse behavior. 

The inabilitv of ^knowledge ajone to extinguish drug abuse behavior is 
evident with nicotine habituation-abuse. Th'e same applies-tb heroin, alcohol, 
and barbiturates. People ^can 'know the possible negative consequences, fear 
them, yet stit| abuse the drug. The same applies even mor^^so to the non- 
addicting drugs such as marijuana. Knowledge peruse does not charge an 
-established drug use^behayior, especially the knowledge being used by most ° 
educational approaches to date. Over 2,000 films and 800 writings in this ' ' 
field have been examined by th£ National Coordinating Council on Drug Education. 
One third. Of the films aQ^d pubfi shed matter contaiiis so many errdrs that it 
is classified as scienti'fically unacceptable, fhe council could' recommef^a 
only thirteen films and- possibly thirty pieces of literature; the^est do 
more harm than good. After a year-long study, the National Education 
Association has made these comments concerning the mater^ials used in the . 
educational-prevention field: (1) the greater percentage of existing programs 
are supepfTcial and educationally poor, (2) false^statements made by misin- 
formed j(r uninformed educators in these programs may have contributed to an., 
increase in drug usage.' (3) educational money is being wasted on poor materials 
and misinformation, and '(4) using false, poor,- emotibVialiy oriented,,,and • v 
judgmental materials is more harmful than using no'materials at all (Drug 
Program 4Re view, 1973). • . • • 

Not only were the programs ineffective, they were also making the drug 
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problem worse. /Research began noting that the educational efforts were 
fielptng people/jjiake future choices » .but that these choices were^^toward more 
use and poten^/tal abuse rather than less. As one overview on educational- 
knowledge prevention programs put it, the more knowledge people possessed 
about drugs . the more their^attitu^es. favored drug use (Walter, 1974). ' These 
efforts at/ overt persuasion were not working as hoped. Some schools and 
programs, gave up; others trie?!* new approacfies. ' , 

One/ alternative educati|inal "approach tried combining a- more open class.-/ 
room fo^iat' with discussion^ related to values and attitudes . The design 
was to be stutlent-centered and directed, rather than wholly teacher conceived. 
Rather/than being talked ^own to by an instructor, the students were begin- 
ning ^0 share in the classroom process, at least In discussion. This pro^ 

vide^ for exploration bf decision making. skills and supportive reasoning. - 

/ ■ . ■ . y . » ' ' ^ 

But as research soon di/scqvered, the .values the studen^ts . voiced were not ' 

always the values they/ expressed in real action.- Students were mimicking ; 

val;Ues that they felt/others would approve*. , They , were pot being open and 

i / 
ho^fiest. but then neither were their teachers and e'ducational programs. In. 

c(j'^text of purported/ decision making free s.cope. students' still were pre- ' 

cjiuded from deciding who taught the class, W the class was designed, how 

ijo find their own. i/nfontiation or do their (j)wn. research, or. how to make -actuai * 

life choices .in th^. here and now. The students were still not ^-doing" but 

;were being "done j/o", guided toward making Ichoices others hoped they would 

make. Focat awareness, through data, :and di-scussion of values and decision 

making processes, inforaed the student that he should make certain, choices. 

Subsidiairy awareness, through being "done to", informed the student that he 

was capable of not really making a choice and directing his own Ij'fe. Answers 

still came f.rom "oyt there", not from self.. This not-too-subtle manipulation 

masquerading as a method of enhancing choice and freedom, was passing' the 

same message that drug -use modelled. 
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Thfe educational approach did however, help bring forward the q^stion ' ' \ 
of preyenttng drug use and abuse. ' people began asking'for tangible results ';' 
from programs, not Just emotional enthusiasm. Research ::ias- demanded to ^ " " 
demonstrate effectiveness; and research disclosed that the\e-gults were, not 
always encouraging. What came to light was^ that no one really knew how" 'to . 
\ extinguish or prevent drug uie or abuse. Little longitudinal research of 
validity was offered, and not, even the experts seemed to agree. BiJt people 
did not want to vi^ait. Their children, parents, or =friencfs could become addicts 
before help was available;' they wanted to stop the problem beforfe' it started. 
Prevention became an important concept. ■ ' ° , ^ 

Prevention . Three types cJf prevention are recognized: 'tertiary, secondary 
and primary (Caplan, et al.,a967). Tertiary prevention is amelioration of 
an "established disorder and restoration of equilibrium in the p^rson,who is 
in crisis. Often this means continuous or intermittent help throughout the 
person's life. .This is the approach presently being used by mqst.mental' heaTth 
and helf|' clinics. It is very similar to extinction, if not thi same. People 
come to I these agencies because they are unable to cope with th^ problem. 
They ar^ in. crisis and despair. They are seeking a "cure" thit is much like 
arresting or terminating an illness., rather than'like attempting healthy ^ 
gy'tiwthf . = ■ . >\ ; 

■ Secondary prevention is similar to tertiary in that amelioration ''and • 
restoi^ation of equilibrium are emphasized, however eaVlier diagnosis, case 
finding, and intervention are prominent features too. The .concern is to 
bring th6 disease or disorder ^rapidly under control, preventing, any major 
negative impact on the sick individual. Most non-crisis, prevfintive efforts 
in mental health are of this type. Mental health, though a irtore pleasant 
euphemism, is still /a misnomer'in reference to contemporary clinics, since 
the focus renlains.on preventing mental illness ratheA.than enhancing health. 



Primary -prevention 1s anticipation of disorder and disease b^for^:' It • 
has Become man if est in any way. It isUhe Ideal, niodel for assur^»)fgSner?ta#. 
^i^alth, since a shift i'n thinking is implicit from a focus on disease or'i^- 
prevention of disease, to one of enhancing health. t Primary prevqati on isfii'' 
method pf assessing- .the environment to determtne the stresses and negaflve •• 
co^f.1ngencies »..the positive resour-ces, and then developing, atternatives 
which will enh'ance -normal healthy growth. To do so requires "afr awareness 
both of factors, which contribute to mental health and normaV development and ' 
factors which •contribute to disease and crisis. And' finallyv in ib^^ 
with assessment and w^idespread intervention through presenting, alterinat i yes,, 
primary prevention requires extensive research, especially irt^ the f.onn of 
longitudinal /ollow-up". . ; - 

Primary "prevention has implementation difficylties not. s!fflil.3^ to 
secondary and -tertiary prevention. Most of these difficulties stem/rom the 
inability of conventional diagnostiq. and treatment methods, whi.ch work with 
esta-blished disorders and crisis, to pmide Y^eliable methodologies.' These 
difficulties must be overcome. Primary prevention is needed, especially in 
such ar-eas as juvenile :delinquency and drug abuse, where established "diseases 
exceed the ability of secondary and tertiary methods to deal effectively. ^ 
This need to prevent the problem. before it is established can be seeh * 
locally in the Jackson. County Juvenile Detention Home report of- 1973 and t|ie' ^ 
aforementioned drug use' questionnaire of April, 1973. " According to the JDH 
report, ther,e were 131 delinquency and: home involvement cases in one year 
for the combined ages ten to eleven. The case load for twelve year olds that 
year was. 131 cases (an increase of 100% from ten/eleven to tiielve). In the /. 
thirteen year old bracket, there. were 274 official and unofficial cases 
(another 100^ increase).- In the fourteen year category there were 344 cases: 
at fifteen ye^rs< it was 455;-and at sixteen years it'was 536 cases." Between " 



the years twelve and sixteen, there was a'n increase in caseload of 40^ ' 
percenl, and between ten/feTeven and. sixteen years a possible increase^of 
827 percent. - " , 

. ^ Responses to the drug.us^.tjuestionnaire revealed a "similar .increase in, 
, problem behavior when data for 7th gaders to 12th gaders wjere compared. ' 
When the "qgesti on "Which drugs have you used?" was masked of 7th gradeVs. ' 
' "Never" replies- included: beer 41%. liquor 65%.^marijuana 89%. hashish 94%. 
opium 98%. amphetamine' pills -90%, barbiturate' pills^ 90%' LSD 93%, mescaline - 
93%. and injected heroin 98%. In the 12th grade similar "Never" responses 
were: beer 32%, liquor 38%, marijuana 55%.- hashish 72%, opium'91%. ampheta- 
mine^ pills 79%, barbiturate pills 87%," LSD 87%,' mescaline 81%, and injected 
heroiB|^6%, Thus between the 7th and I2th grade increases 'in reponte-cl drug 
. experimentation and use were^ beer 9%, liquor 27%, marijuana 34%, hashish 

22%, opium 7%, amphetamine pills 11%, barbiturate pills 3%, LSD 6%, mescaline 
---l-2r.-anrinTected heroin 2%., - 

.. , What this data indicate is that as the age level increases so -does 'drug, 
use and the number of problems reported. As the cases continue -to 'increase ' ' 
in number, available guidance or assistance becomes more burdened. At least 
12 percent of all youfig people arfe, likely to be referred to the juvenile . 
'courts -before the end of adolescence;- many of their problem behaviors.ictually 
"started during middle childhood (Mussenet al;, 1974). Possibly by starting . 
at -earlier age levels, 10 to 12, many of these problems £0uld be brevented/ 
before they became an established disorder, ^fhis, in turn, wouldVprk)vide a 
, healthier .environment for other children and establish a positive attitude ; 
toward mental health. "This is primary prevention; 

Question 2:; Is drup abuse predictable? ' . 
Presently, an effective method of identifying people who will, resort °to 
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drug abuse as a life style does not exist (Kohlberg et aL , 1972). If such 
a method did exist and if the same reasoning used to solve the haroin problem 
were applied to preventing future drug abuse, potential risks and damage to 
individuals, hence to society, would far outweigh the possible gain. Pursuing 
this line of reasoning, the person who could not control self and might allow 
self to be controlled by drug abuse, would instead become controlled by others. 
Support for such an approach would be provided by statistics pointifig out 
the billions of dollars purportedly saved and the numbers of people "helped". 
Prediction of mental disease would become a covert mechanism .for taking away 
individual rights, for the "good of the individual and society". Happily, 
no such method or tool has been devised to effectively predict drug abuse, 
especially to a degree which might justify such social control over. selected 
individuals. - ' • ' 

The witchhunt for heroin addicts by state law enforcement systems , which 
has finally been ruled unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme Court, has 
nevertheless afforded us .a preview of the potential dangers inherent^in this 
ar$a of drug abuse prevention. The present social system in this country 
is not- inclined to understand, or even tolerate, certain "anti-social" 
deviations. People whose behaviors lie outside the pale, so to speak, of 
„ what is broadly sanctioned are easily labelled "abnormal" and are treated 
accordingly. The labelling process in itself may produce irreparable damage. 
Such was the case with one prevention program conducted in Pennsylvania, 
. later ruled by a federal judge to be unconstitutional (Phi Delta Kappan, 
January* 1974). 

' In this, the Merriken vs . Cressman case, the prevention program had been 
designed to aid local schools by identifying and ..intervening in the lives of 
potential drug abusers , training personnel , and evaluating results. This 
"Critical Peribd of Intervention" (CPI) program was designed for eighth 
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graders. It claimed an ability to identify behavior patterns similar to those 
of marijuana, LSD, barbiturate, or amphetamine users through the use of test 
questionnaires filled ^ut by teachers and students. Neither student nor 
parental consent for participation was obtained, and the collected data on 
individuals. was made available to teachers, superintendents, principals, 
•counselors, coaches, sacial workers, PTA officers, and school board members. , 
In short, there were no provisions for adequate confidentiality. Some of 
the dangers discussed in the hearing were: self-fulfilling prophecy (the 
child becomes what he is labelled), scapegoating (the child is unpleasantly 
treated because he does not cooperate, or he is negatively labelled), and 
loyalty conflict (the child is confused about being honest with his answers 
about family questions). The judge ruled the program unconstitutional 
becaus_e it invaded the rights of par^ents and children. He stated that as. 
the program stood, the individual loit more than society could gain in the 
fight against drug use/abuse. \^ ^ . 

False Assumptions of Predictability . 

Much bf the justification for predictability derives from present 
concepts of mental health (still perceived more often than'not as manifested 
as mental illness or disease). Further, competition for limited research 
funds abets the tendency to make hasty claims for predictability. By focusing 
on the area of abnormal or deviant behavior, claimants find research support 
to demonstrate the need for special programs. Those who describe an especially 
high level of need, extremely prevalent deviancy, or an apparently workable • 
approach, usually obtain the funds. Such prevention programs are frequently 
based on fc5ur major assumptions : (1) childhood characteristics or traits.are 
relatively crystallized in early school years, (2) children with poor adjust- 
ment characteristics are likely to evolve into disturbed adults if not treated,-^ 
(3) children "are more amenable to therapeutic intervention, since their 
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behaviors havejiot been stabilized, and, (4) treatment will prevent later 
disturbances. 

The fallibility of these assumptions is that. their validity in all areas 
of human development simply has not yet been demonstrated. The assumption 
that treatment will prevent later adult disturbances has not been verified. 
ThV required research has not been done. Service programs are infamous for . 
processing numbers of people, but when aske.d who or whether the program has 
actually, helped these people, they offer little follow-up ar,d made avail able 
even less data. This is true in the drug rehabilitation programs in which 
large masses of people were tallied as having been "treated", thus claiming 
justification for further funding. When one large group (247) was later 
followed through in one hospital program (Riverside), only eight people 
remained alive, unaddicted. unimprisoned, and unhospitalized three years 
later (Brecher, 1972). . , 

The same putative certainty of effect, and related justification based 
on numbers treated, 'is characteristic of psychotherapy as a whole. Research 
reviews by.Levitt (1957. 1963) and Lewis (1965) indicate that little hard 
evidence is found to support the view that clinically treated children are 
helped any more than children in a control group who are not treated. For 
both groups, control and clinic-treated, two-thirds to three-qaarters get 
better. Whether they receive treatment or not does not matter in most cases. 

This spontaneous improvement of children (and other people with problems 
like drug abuse) points out the possibility of improper diagnosis and the 
inherent risk. The forementioned children had all been diagnosed and 
labelled as needing treatment, yet two-thirds to three-quarters of them 
improved throijgh the process of natural developments Had they been placed 
in a program which did not enhance this natural developmental processes, or 
a program that actually thwar-ted normal development, these children might ' • 
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have done worse ratfier than better. It is alaming to note that in many 
cases the program would have had no research or feedback systems through 
which to become aware. of these errors. Still worse the child might have 
been further labelled as an incorrigible. 

The assumptions that childhood .personality characteristics are 
crystalized, and that children with poor adjustment behaviors are likely 
to grow up distorted if not treated, have not been demonstrated to be " 
universally valid. Nor is the assumption that the child is more amenable 
to therapeutic intervention than an adolescent or adult. In therapy, there 
is not a clearcut difference between the ability and t\\e willingness of a 
child or an adult to deal with problems. The issue is more one of ^adiness 
and availability of time or resources. Certain difficulties during childhood 
cannot be resolved until the child's maturational level is equal to the task. 
Physically., a child cannot learn to. Walk until his psycho-physiological 
system has developed adequately. Mentally, a child cannot learn to be inde- 
pendent until self has developed adequately. No amount of practice or therap>/ 
will help until the child is ready and feels a need for independence. In 
contrast, most adults have reached a maturational -level adequate for the t^k. 
Motivation and personal 1 imitations are the issues 'rather than , rea'diness 

There are critical periods in childhood development during which/the 
child seems particularly amenable to certain influences. After the/e pivotal 
periods, it appears more difficult to produce equally beneficial/ffects . It 
is in such a period that the chiTd may need more attention or support in order 
to overcome negative influences, e.g. the typical "eighth moHth anxiety" phase 
shown by infants. It is also at these times" that the chi l/ mao'" need positive 
input or alternative resources in order to develop_ optiirfelly. Critical" periods 
are not points of fixation or negative behavioral habituations. They are 
just, the opposite, being phases in development that provide opportunity for 
" ^ maximizing human potential and growth. 
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Self Fulfniing Prophecy . 

■An fmportant fssue when predicting negative outcomes is the erroneous 
belief that psycho-sociaT maladjustments are of a medical -allopathic. nature ' 
(Weil, 19721, Prediction becomes a means of p're-testing illness by counter- 
acting symptoms present within the child. ^ To' counteract these symptoms 
allopathicany. tiny doses o'f "medicine", infomatl on, value-discussion, and 
therapy are dispensed to stimulate the child to react against the potential . 
illn^^ Homeostasis is restored and the child has become innoculated^. In 
doing this however, the child and homeopath have both focused on the symptoms, 
the problem to which future diseases like drug abuse are allegedly due. The 
child is told he needs help or guidance and that the homeopath has the ability 
to solve the problem. The child Is defined by others and self as a failure 
and a potential drug abuser. He becomes anxious and afraid, not wanting to 
become "sick". In his fear, the child pays more attention to the symptoms, 
anxiety .is further reinforced.' and a self-fulfilling prophecy is. established 
(much like the medical student syhdrome in wWch a person begins having all 
the symptoms of diseases studied). Jhq child becomes subsidiarily aware 
that others are defining him as incapable of solving the problem. He begins 
to depend on the. answers of others, looking for the "right" way of behaving 
and thinking. He comes to believe that experts and external sources can 
solve his problem. What is done in the name of prediction and prevention 
becomes the drug jxroblem, 

Predi cti ve Research Desi g ns . 

Prediction entails serious risks, and as in the Pennsylvania federal 
court case, risks to the individual must be examined against the potential ' 
social gain from preventing drug abuse. It is especially important to 
examine each claim of predictability and to demand that adequate research ' 
be .conducted to substantiate or refute these claims. It is important to be 
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patient and persistent, to realize that the drug abuse problem has developed 
\through centuries of ignorance, and that overnight answers just will not do. 
AMong-term commitment must be made with long-term follow through. 
. Vrhis commitment is especially necessary in research of prevention and 
pred1(^i^on. Many of the erroneous assumptions in these fields are based on 
short-teVm research experiments that do not have the validity of a life- 
history re^arch design. This becomes clear in analysis of follow-back and 
and fpllow-upX^esearch design (Koh.lberg etal., 1972). Fol Tow-back research 
is designed to^^elect certain types of adult adjustment or maladjustment 
outcomes and analyze adolescent/childhood records to identify traits or 
symptoms associated\with these outcomes. Follow-up research selects types 
of children (or children in general) and follows them into adulthood to 
determine outcomes. • . 

Follow-back research does not normally provide knowledge usable for 
individual prediction af adult outcome form previous childhood behaviors, 
yet much of the data claiming predictability 1s .based on rhis very same 
sort of research. Such predi^ctions are given in the fonn of a statement of 
probability that asserts that children with given characteristics will Utsplay 
certai-n adult outcomes significantly more often than others who do not have 
these childhood charactef^istics. This data is considered valid by virtue of 
the fact that certain childhood to adult behavioral connections have been 
found predominant in an experimental group as compared to a nonnal base rate 
or control group. An example, of this is a foil ow-baci^ study which claimed 
that truancy constituted a pr-edictor of alcoholism (Kohlberg et al., 1972). 
Follow-back analysis indicated that seventy-five percent of all the alcoholics 
studied •;^ere preported as former truants , in contrast to a' twenty-six percent 
truancy incidence among psychiatrically healthy individuals. This difference 
was statistically significant, so truancy was considered predictive of alcohol 
ism. ., In later- follow-up studies however, only eleven percent of the children 
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who were trua'nt were subsequently diagnosed as alcoholics, compared to eight 

percent of the children who were not truant be4ng later diagnosed as al-coholic. 

- Ev^n when this follow-up study determined the eleven percent to be signiflr' 

cantly different, it did not make trliancy a useful predictor. The risk of ^ 

individual loss from stigmatizing truants as potential alcoholics still 

outweighed the possible social gain. \ 
■ • ''J \' 

Erroneous predictive claims are oftenXderi ved from other designs also, 

\ , , 

designs like the concurrent study . This study contains two kinds of information 

concurrently and compares them for significant correlations. One such popular 

test is the Strong Vocational, which compares scores of a subject's interests 

V 

in various vocations with the scores of individuals who are acknowledged . 
successes in that field. If the scores tend to correlate, the subject being 
tested is said to have similar interests. This concurrent correlation between 
two measures, however, is not by Itself firm evidence of predictability. 
•The subject may change in time, so may the vocation. Follow-up is required 
in order to support or refute the assuired stability of interests and traits 
(■'Strong did a foTlow-up for twenty years or more). 

One concern with concurrent studies is that an assumption of stability 
and validity is made, and 1s often not clearly stated as an assumption. 
People begin believir>g in the tests before long-term follow-up research has 
been accomplished. Used to make predictions, these tests may be damaging. 
One such example may be seen In the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Test, 
which in one study, of the concurrent research design, was used to determine 
predictability of schizophrenia in high school students. MMPI test scores 
of hospitalized schtzophrenics were compared with other patients, and normals, 
yielding a Schizophrenia Scale for prediction of schizophrenia. In follow-up 
research, however, high school scores on this scale turned out to be negatively 
predictive of schizophrenic outcome, just the opposite of the stated assumption. 
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Had these researchers claimed predic^abiUiy and established programs to Hfi 
prevent schizophrenia among high school students, the cost to individuals 
might have outweighed the social gain. "Experts" would have labelled normally 
healthy high school students as fjotentially schizophrenic and might have 
created a special curative program tha;t at best would have done little 
good, and at worst' would have made the students feel very unhealthy. 

The real benefits of follow-back research; and concurrent studies 
such as these are heuristic. These tests illuminate possibilities and 
questions which- excite other efforts in the field. They.give support and 
justification for follow-up longitudinal studies. The danger in follow- - 
back and concurrent studies is th.at they are often used as proof of predict- 
ability and as justification for funding prevehtion programs like the one 
in Pennsylvania'. ■ ^ ^ \ 

The Continutiy of PersonB^itv Adjustment . 

To further cohiplicate the. understanding of the prevention field, there 
are not only follow-back, follow-up, concurrent, and other research designs; 
there are also three separate theories normally used to explain the continuity 
of personality development and to justify claims for predictability. These 
three theories are: trait stability, stage-sequential developmental invari- 
ance, and idiographic stability (Kohlberg et al., 1972). In trait stability 
a, correlation is examined between an adult b'ehavioV, personality trait, or 
symptom, and a similar childhood behavioraf trait. Trait stability is found 
predictive primarily in t/e area of temperament (genetically linked'style 
of response to stimuli), and age developmental trends of adaptive significance. 
The best known and established of these traits is general intelligence or 
^•Q- ° Inyariance of stage-sequential develot3ment is based' on the assumption 
that personality development occurs as an orderly sequence of chan.ges, with 
earlier points being related to later adult stages. In short, early experi- 
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ences determine the sequence of developmental changes which arfe cumulative 
and irreversible. The stage approach is used chiefly in studies of ego, moral, 
and cognitive development. Idiographic stability studies the organization 
of traits and behaviors in an individual, focusing on, the individual style ■ ■/ 
or n)an;ner of expressing these traits. This approach recognizes that jndivi duals 
have certain psychological characteristics and behavioral mannerisms which 
are unique and are discernible from early childhood through adulthood. After 
examination of idiosyncracies of the total person responding or acting in 
various situations, prediction of adulthood .behaviors is assumed possible 
for later similar situations. This method is used mainly in studies of 
!' behavioral-learning and personal-perceptual development. • ' 

Positive Predictabilit y. ,. . ' ' 

Given this minimal background in research design and assumptions about - 
personality development, the -question of predictability, especially for drug " 
abuse, can be re-exLined. , Even though no cTear-cuf method of predicting 
drug abuse-as an adult outcome of certain childhood behavio*^ exists, there 
is yet one way of employing the concept of prediction in primary prevention. 
8ut this requires a shift.of perspective and a measure of rethinking. 

Prediction may not be possible from childhood to negative adulthood 
outcoo^s, but it may be^ possible from chiTdhood to positive adulthood out- • 
corns. That is. it may be possible to efficicently predict healthXn though 
prediction of disease or abuse ^is thus far not feasible. What would\e___ 
examined in primary prevention would'not be the negative symptoms or develop- 
mental probTlems. but instead the presence of various forms of competeace and 
maturity. • ' 

In considering delinquency, adolescent nondelinguency/ is' found to be an 
almost perfect predictor of adult noncriminal ity. while serious adolescent 
delinquency is only a moderate (twenty-nine pet cent) predictor of adult 
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pHmlnalTty (Glueck, 1966). Predictability of positive change is also more 
accurate than predictability of negative adulthood outcomes. In children 
referred for school misbehavior, ninety-five percent werecorrectly predicted 
to have no later delinquency, while only thirty-six percent of the children 
predicted to have later delinquency were identified correctly (Talt, Hodges, 
1962). What these studies point out Is the fact that nondelinquent children 
■ usually remain nondelinquent, and delinquent children may become. nondelin- 
quent through normal development. Irr brief, healthy' children remain healthy 
and troubled children may -become healthy through normal development. 

The concept of spontaneous recovery of health through normal development 
employs oije assumption which does not always hold true. This Is that normal 
development Is possible within the individual's environment. In order for 
the delinquent child to make positive change, both personal and environmental 
alternative resources must be available. If. because of choice or the-lnflu- 
ence of already negative behavioral hierarchies, the child cannot breaj< free 
to re-1nitiate personal development, much less chance for positive change 
remains. The same -applies if the environmental conditions are too oppressive 
and continually stifle positive efforts made by the child. Healthy growth 
can become blocked. 

The same need for a conducive environment corresponds to the"healthy 
nondelinquent. Even though the healthy child's chances of reaching healthy 
adulthood are much greater than the problem child's, he may still confront 
Insurmountable environmental difficulties and personal limitations. For 
both types of children, help of some kind may be required, even if only to 
supply alternative resources. .This requires some means of assessment for 
determining arrest of normal developrrent. Often children do not know when 
they need support, or do not know who to ask, or are afraid to ask. This ' 
may. be where predictive methods can be used, to ascertain which characteristics 
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are critical-to development and which are impediments.^ Predictive methods *' 
' may also" determin.e critical periods of growth where crisis is more imminent, 
or whef'e positive input may maximize developr^ent or ease transition. 

Positive Predictors. One test giveTi to school* children agedVlZ 
predicts overall adjustment better than most, if not all, personalUy tests 
This ts the intellignece quotie'nt or ^.Q. Test. ^ Havigurst and his associates 
(1962) made a longitudinal study'of stxth and tenth grade variables relating 
to young adujt adjustment. The measures bf adjustment were derived' from 
interviews and objective data, job success, e^ducational progkss, marital 
success, and personal competence and satisfaction. The best sixth grad^ • 
correlates of these adjustment variables were: (1) I.Q., r=.48, (2) leader- 
ship ratings by pooled peer and teacher.. r=. 52.^ -and (3) socioeconomic'status 
of parents,. r=. 48. Another study by Terman and Oden (1959) followed up. 
gifted children who were socially, occupationally, and maritally more success- 
ful. In adulthood, the gifted child-r-en were also Tower in deviant^behavior? 
such as alcoholism and homosexuality? ^ 
Socioeconomic status aj ]_d_cultural' rictoess also pyV-dirfepH h^;>n-hinp 
adulthood adjustment better than most personality tests, As noted in the / 
Havigursjt et al study, the socioeconomic status' of parents correlated to 
children's later adjustment as well as to their I.Q.'s'. Even better pr<e-' 
dictors, found in the same stu^y.-were leadership ratings by teachers and 
peers. Cotiibinlng I.Q.- and peer-teacher'^atinqs might, provide greater" pre- 
dictive 'power if peer acceptance, not p^er- rejection, were the (Criterion! • 
Peer acceptance provides a fairly substantial assurance that heal tSy adjust- 
ment will continue, while children who are re^f^cted by peers may'change and. 
do better over time. Peer rejection does not necessarily correlate with 
later-non-healthy adjustment. .. , • 

Certain variables are most related to peer acceptance and offer further 
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basis f0r predi'ctton.^ According, to Kohlberg et a*! , these are; . intelligence, 

cont/ol of antisocial behavior, attention, or control of distractive behaviors 
' .1/' ■ , , _ -• ' 

ma^ral behavior, and capacity for cooperative interaction. Intelligence has" ■ 

/b£an discussed earlier together with peer acceptance'. Attention , with I.Q.',. 
interest in learning, and a sense of competence combine fo provide the major • 
influences for .'achievement, in ^ghoQl/"' This i-n'turn provides for further 
success by facilitating entrance into college or a vocation. Woral behavior 

■ combines-with other variables, within" the developmental sequence theory ofV 
personality. These would be measures, of c6gnitiye-structural levels . 
cogni tive sty^e and attention , and ego or self-conrceptual levels . According 
;t©^ohlberg {1969, 1971) ^ all of these measures have been shown to function • 
independently o.f I.Q. and be concurrent correlates of social maturity.. 
Cognitive development is a precondition to ego development and ega development 

' a precondition" to moral development. Finally, control of ant^isocial beha vior ' 
can prediet that almost no children who control antisocial behavior will 
become antisocial ifi adulthood. - ' ■ . 

S - - 

Indicators of Arrested Development ' , - 0 

, Antisocial behavior is a variable that can be used to ascertain arrest 
of normal development and the need for'posittvfe input. AnJt^isocial behavior 
seems to be one of the most significant predictors of' adult maladjustment, 
includmg alcoholism and "criminality. Robins '(1966) found a nuirter of striking 
differences in adult outcomes of antisocial children and normal children or 
children with other types of problems. Two-thirds of the children referred 
to a^ Clinic for antisocial behavior had later adult arrest 'records., tess 
than oijie-quarter of the children referred for other difficulties had later 
adult grrest records. Antisocial children were found to be more sociopathic, 
psychotic, and alcoholic than either normal children or chi Idren. referred 
for other reasons. If a child showed ten or more antisocial, symptoms, he 
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\co|ild have as .little as a five perc^nt chance of developing frfto healthy' 

.:"'4ttirtthobd. ' .'^ . ^ ^ 

°- . ■ ' • • . 

'A fairly clear age period appeared, i n 'fhe Robins ^stud? in which' 
children displayed mpst of tfheir predictive anti-socUl behaviors. Th'is * 
is the period from 7 to 10 years, 'ms ^s at the same time two other" ' ^ 
childhpod transition periods be cotne critical: a).:the age period frbm 
6 to 9 whe.^e cognitive ori-entatlon, interest, styleV and attention are ■ 
major concerns, and (2) .the age period from 9 to 12 when moral development 
and interpersonar relationships with peers and adults, become major concerns.. 
Antisocial behavior may be an 'indicator of inabiVi ^ to> acaofnmodate to 
these new demands, or "changes , ;the child becoming bj-ocked in development 
during the transition periods-. With positive interyenti on. the 'child could 
be. helped, through these perfods .toward heaUhy adult development. , / 

Un derachievement in schoo/ may be Another such predictor of arrested' 
development. This is typified in-a child" with a high or normal KQ. who' 
functions poorly in school. . Pr9blems l\!<e this may reflect a brain" dysfuncti 
or maladjustment, or m^ be; an indicator of an- inadequate educational sysW 
(e.g.. poor grading criteria or' lack of posi-tive alternatives). Underachieve 
ment stands separate from^'low achievement, '.for iow achievement shows fairly: 
low correlations wi th-. most adult nfal'adjustment (Robins. .19.56>. Low achieve- 
ment may be an indicator 6f other causative variables such as truancy or \ . 
'arrtlsocial ^ehavlors. which could provide a basis for as'sessing developmental' 

impediment.' ' - . 

' " ■ . -J • 

Underachievement and antisocial behavior are nevertheless' neaative 
variables and by 'themselves 'poor predictors of -later adult maladjustment. 
Of children who display frequent and serious outbursts of Antisocial behavior, 
thirty-seven percent experience serious 'adult maladjustment., Amqng children 
without frequent and s.erious outbursts Sthe percentage is five or less. 
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Conse«|uently. these variables are best used as indicators of possible arrested 
development, not predictors 6f 'adult _ma1 adj. us tnient.. ' 
• , The predictors of positive', healthy adulthood" remain the most practicable 
for primary prevention. These are: I .Q.-, socioeconomic status" and cultural 
'richness, peer acceptance, attention or control of distracting behaviors, 
jnoral behavior and development,' cognitive-structural level , cognitive style, 
ego. or self-conceptual level,^ and control of anti social behaVior^: These 
positive factors are not guarantees of he&.lthy adulthood, but instead stand 
as "necessary but not sufficient" conditions. Not all Qf "thfise factors are 
.necessary either, depending on the Individual child and the environment. ' 
A receptive and supportive enviromient will allow healthy developmental .' 
-process better than a rigid, closed. and rejecting one. Arrd a child more 
highly developed in-the -positive predictive levels will be more able to cope 
and grow beyond the environmental limitations than the child who 'is less ' 
developed. - 1^ / 

Th|^ focus becomes not one on preventing negative behaviors, but of 
developing" healthy children who wi'll become healthy adults. In' doing so, 
prediction by positive variables will provide information regarding the , ' 
progress; of health, and combined with the negative vari ablest point out; " 
specific transition periods or points or arrested'developme'nt ..at which there 
Is need for a "more supportive and facilltative environment.' With theses * 
■necessary conditions met, th-e child can face normal difficulties and' create' ' 
or find solutions which are not abusive to self and others . 

Positive primary prevention would need to focus on the total child, ■ 
including biological heredity, Idiosyncratic and interpersonal growth, and ' 
the environmental. Influences such a^ school family, and peers. These factors 
must be observed and analyzeid -to find out what is be1.ng offered to the child 
and what may be added 'complementaridy to assist healthy development. It must 
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B9 realized that many of the ecting-out behaviors displayed by children 
are defense '.nechan1s'::s 'Tef lecting irr^jalred self-concepts, feelings of 
iPadequacy. tmoticnal rGjoction, and frustration of self-expression. They" 
are indicators of blocked growth. These behaviors are observed by family 
'and teachers as early as kindergarten through third grade. At these early 
ages, the child appears poorly adapted, less liked. lec<5 responsible, and 
more anti-social than other children. Without help for the child, these 
, behaviors continue; by the sixth grade under achievement becomes evid^ent. 
The child suffers from peer rejection,* his own uncontrolled anti-social 
behavior, and develops a closed resentment and rejection of authority. He 
adds new defenses, making it more difficult to reach through and re-initiate 
growth. By the ninth grade, adolescence and puberty changes add to the 
dilemma. ^eating a developmental point of maximum acting-out and juvenile ^ 
delinquency. By now, most classmates will have adjMsted and continued 
growth, constructing positive interpersonal relationships and building 
self-esteem and competence. The troubled child finds it more difficult to ■ 
do. the same: For him. peer relationships are poor, his work ,is far below 
his capacity, there is a lack of self-confidence and. self-respect, and his 
attitude toward authority has worsened. Many of these adolescents come ' 
from disturbed homes. The Damnts, who might provide a major positive influ- 
ence toward^deyalopnient, do net. The child becor^s. isolated in a state of ' 
non-growth "(flussen et al., 1974). 

, Still, with all of. these factor, already conspiring against the child, 
5t is not Beneficia] to predict he will oecome an abuser of self or others 
in adulthood. The ddolesc^r^t may grow beyond these" negative characteristics 
in early-'middhj adulthood, making large growth changes within a very short 
t1.a. Labelling a child early (through prediction and legal definition), • 
placinq him in a position of dependency on an "expert's" focus on curing his 
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disease, or molding him to fit expectations of school -family-peers may all 
^ destroy the child's later ability to change spontaneously. ° • 

Labels* dependencies, and unreal expectations add' to the already 
existing negative self-concept evidenced by the adolescent. Even special 
^ programs designed to offer more Individualized. attention and more caring 
may be perceived^,as still another "put down". The child must- fi rst' be ready 
to accept this help, feel motivated 'toward growth, and choose to reach out 
for the assistance being offered. They he can overcome the fear of being 
labelled negatively because his definiton of self Is orle of the person who 
1s challenged, but who is self-motivated toward .posi tive growth. 

Question 3: Can para-p rofessionals help these children 

and In what type of environment? . ' . ' 

The myth of professionalism has been prepetuated by schools, the 
established professions, and by society at large. With special licensing " 
procedures, by limiting access to degrees to a selected few, and through long 
Internships, the professions have managed to create virtual monopolies 1n. 
their respective fields. Even in the field of drug abuse prevention, there 
has been a movement toward establishing special curricula and degrees for 
"exoerts". Their credibility thus established, these few become the major 
perpetuators of what they were taught to be solutions and thereby attain 

'enviable status and income. Reinforced by status and the relative security 
of affluence, 1t becomes more difficult for thern.to challenge the system' ^ ^ 

which has bestowed such security and ocwer. A self-perpetuating, closed 

system becomes established. . 

This is not to deny that these very same licensing' procedures , academic 

requirements, and internships have made, major contributions in modernizing 
•the services being provided to society as a whole. Little more than one 

hundred years ago medical doctors were probably responsible for as many deaths 
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as they were for lives saved. At that time, pus was considered "part of the 
wound's healing process; doctors operated with .unwashed hands and unsterilized 
equipment. Even when the first few doctors began introducing innovations, 
by washing their hands and instruments -In a solutions containing chlorine, 
they were not hailed as saviors but were scoffed at by fellow doctors who 
continued to follow tjie then standard operating procedures. 

As with physical illness and health, the same painful updating also 
occurred in the.field of mental illness and health. The works of Johann 
Weyer, an early founder of modern psychiatry, were seized by the church to 
prevent dissemination of hns ideas that many so-called witches being tortured 
and burned were actually mentally sick, not evil. Freud in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries was highly criticized and condemned by 
his fellow "professionals who opposed the subsequently established unconscious 
realm: Today, at least, society no longer chains mentally disturbed people 
to walls, nor charges adjnission for the curious who have come to see the 
carnival of misery. ■ • 

Nevertheless., the medical professionals still have their drawtacks, 
and a major one is professional elitisni. What was once a positive guiding 
force toward enhancing services, has become in some cases a means of 'limiting 
competitors in the field and justifying exhorhitant fees and personal salaries. 
Every economics student knows that the best way to establi^^ a monopoly or 
oligarchy is by either increasina aemand or by lim"iting supply. The medical 
.profession has dons both. In accordande wl.tlTthe concept of "specialization", 
people are taught , to bel ieve more and more in the infallibility of the expert 
who has a "magic orb",, leather than in their own abilities to find solutions 
or maintain health. Emphasis is placed on the reduction of crisis, not on 
primary prevention, and the professional is perceived as an overworked, 
overdedicated' idealist who is conducting at least four major operations. 
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mental or physical, at once. Certainly, this may be true of some practitioners 
But there are also many who over-schedule their patient load, processing 
people as so many "dases", performing inadequate diagnosis, prognosis, treat- 
ment, and follow- through, not because they are dedicated, but because of 
their needs and greed. There are those who , find their work simply a job, 
replete with tedium, in which they can only prescribe pills or follow 
technique, hoping the problem or patient will eventually go away. Some 
make mistakes that do more damage than the disease might have done. Some 
manipulate their patients for s el f-gratifi cation. 

The remaining majority of professionals do care and do try to enhance 
health through extensive effort and a constant search to find better ways. 
Yet, they are limited. Many who are providing services do not have the time 
to update their own skills, nor do they have time for research to advance 
the "state of the art"'. They rely on other "experts", ofjfen falling into 
the very same tra^ that snares their patients, relying o,. -a select few, not 
questioning fully, or remaining hesitant to believe anything not first 
accepted or done by the "experts". This is easily observed in the field of 
cjrug use and abuse treatment and in the often careless prescription of . 
tranquilizers and antipsychotic pills without proper diagnosis or fol'low-up. • 
Many doctors depend bn/^he company selling the drugs to supply them with 
information at^etrtTthe drugs. Companies give free samples for doctors to try" 
on their patients. Contraindications are not gtudied thoroughly in relatiori 
to patient history. Side effects develop from prescriptions,' and patients 
are not for;Swarned of these possible effects and dangers.' Drugs are given 
to counteract the negative effects, of drugs "al ready given, and a fine chemical 
balance is established that can confuse and exaggerate the symptoms to a 
point at which individual loss outweighs any conceivable social gain. 
The point here is that a degree or a license does not guarantee 
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professionalism, not even the ability to do an effective job of helping with 
individual diseases. A degree or license indicated that the person so titled 
has managed to make it through an established, self-perpetuating system. 
That system, represents a certain philasophy and approach; to problem solving 
within prescribed areas. ' It is an established way of thought "and definition 
which continues because there are certain workable "secrets" of knowledge 
handed down to a select few, much like the secrets bestowed shamans in 
primitive societies. 

Two Approa ches-: Cure and Rrnwth 

Like the shamans and priests of our first civilizations, experts perpet- 
uate. certain myths. Themost notable one is the belief that their way has 
a solution for most problems the average person confronts; tied to this belief 
is the assumption thjt the average person is Incapable of discovering answers 
or of using knowledge if it should be freely imparted. It is the snme message 
given today when a person goes to a medical prtsctitioner for help. Seldom 
is the person shown how to solve his own problem, nor even -informed of the 
true nature of his "problem. Usually the doctor makes a diagnosis an^ pre- , 
scribes a remedy. Few tell:why or how to prevent the disease from recurring. 
Few patients are told that half of what they -feel as a physical sickrjess ' 
is really a psychological problem. / Patients come' for a cure and theyj expect 
one. The doctor may ha^^e found it feasier years ago to perpetuate thejmyth. 

At least two 'dichotomous approaches may be used. The first pres^(|ribes 
a cure, defining objective steps toward homeostasis.^ The second assislts in 
helping the person by removing obstacles that are blocking healthy develop- 
ment, thus motivating th^.'person to find a self-chosen solution. Bothj 
approaches are valid and both are essential in the health field. The iirsf 
is a means of .dealing with crisis and fighting disease; the second is fpr 
preventing the crisis before disease is established. Experts 'in the onl 
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^ approach are not always capable in the other. Each has a way of perceiving, 
and few schools of thought provide access to both'. The two approaches are, 
n^reover, often contradictory; the first emphasizes expertice; the second 
emphasizes perception of the person. ' One seeks to provide solutions; the 
other seeks to reinforce the person's belief in self and his determination 
to^devise his own solutions. The former returns a sufferer to strength by 
"^topping disease (weakness)-; the latter builds strength by helping the 
person challenge his own disease. 

There is no one answer for most problems. People continually search 
. for the ultimate "gurU" to make life better. While searching, they develop 
; i^ttleror no inner strength, and when confronted with crisis and pain, resort 
;o the expert, reinforcing their belief further. They define expertice by 
..deg|;^ees and titles rather than knowlt'ige and personal abil ities . This in 
■ tupri,dei|>ands of those who want to help others., that they force self through 
.sysli^ni lifter system, obeying, believing, regurgitating, until they have " 
bepome.e-xperts by degree. They have become '^products of a system,, often 
unable to determine their own life directions, but now ready to lead others. 

* 

They .believe they have an answer; they have the "magic o-rb". 

Growth:. Focusing on the Person . / , ■ 

In tlie field of mental or physical health, the above reasoning "is anti- 
thetical to the purpose of primary prevention, and^roE^ly antithetical .to 
the purposes of health. What is important in mental health is not "the 
practitioner's; degree, but rather the level of health he has attained, 'in 
some cases degree obtainment ^nd higher levels of health may even be in 
opposition. Pierce (1966) found for example, that graduate students are • 
less capable of empathetic understanding after completion of their studies, 
and internship than when they first embarked.i)n the traditional course of 
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psychoanalytic study. It was also found by Bergin and Soloman (1963) that , 
those graduate students who communicate on the highest level of understanding 
and whose pati^ents might benefit most from therapy, receive the lowest 
grades in counseling training progranis. In short, '^the potentially better 
counselors have 1.SS- chance of negotiating the system and getting a degree, 
than do the least competent. 

What many people are buying therefore, at thirty to eighty or more 
dollars an hour, is not necessarily the service of a better therapist than 
one who charges ten to twenty ^ollars an hour. They are buying into a 
"myth", a magic cure provided by someone they assume has more power, or skill 
than another because of his degree, license, or special technique. And it 
works. It makes them better, or so it seeins. until one remembers that both 
children and adults wi^h mental troubles are as likely to be rehabilitated 
if left alone as th^ are if treated in professional counseling and psycho- ' 
therapy (Eysenck. 1952. I960. 1965; Levitt, 1957, 1963). ' 
. A degree may in f^ct mean nothing. What counts is th^; person, both the 
client (seeker) and therapist (advocate-helper). Training programs have not ■ 
conclusively demmstratad thei r efficiency" in terms of const ructi ve clie^nt ' 
change or benefit. They'often. as noted earlier, detract from the trainee's 
ability. Student-trainees may be facilitated or Retarded in emotional and 
intellectual growtf,, depending on the level of healthy functioning they have 
attained, the level the program is capable of facilitating, and the functioning 
level Of their teachers (Aspyva966. 1967; Aspy and Kratchovil, 1966; Carkhuff, 
1967a). • 'o ' , ' 

^ Techniques or therapeutit styles stand the same as training programs.' 
Often what is done by non-degreed people to obta.in status and respect, is ' 
training in one approach that is particularly lucrative or popular at th.at 
time,. After so many weeks or watching and following the "master" (often a 
sub-master, or even a recording of the master), the person learns all the 
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behavioral techniques and is supposedly capable of "doing to another". Peopl 
hear of the style through reported successes of the "master" and look for 
people who have learned th-a? "my'. People go to the "trained-counselor" 
not because he is healthy and capable, but because the counselor has been 
trained to use a certatt^ therapeutic style they have been told works. 

%ths develop in service programs too, and are perpetuated when the 
program tries to produce a training manual of methods and objectives. By 
following tffese guidelines it is alleged; similar success can be realized 
in producing "trained counselors". The training manuals fail to point out 
that .what worked .for one group, led by one person, according to a certain 
program philosophy, might not work for another program for other people. 
This failure to work elsewhere ds £^dally 1 ikely . if objectives are 
rigidly prescribed, forcing everyone to follow the same schedule and, trace 
the same, path/ 

• It is people who make programs, techniques, or styles work effectively. 
They do .so because they are capable of transcending their wn egos' momentari ly 
.and are capable ef reaching out to others. Each must do so in his own way, 
not according to a given school of thought or technique. Alternatives and . 
resources must be available to these helping peoplV when they reach out to 
others. Alternatives are'what programs and trainin^can provide', establishing 
an environment conducive to furthering healthy growl)^. 

" Para-Professionals as Advocates . 

To teach para-professfonals hew to effect, cure during crises.may not be 
feasible. It is difficult to trust many of the professjonalS even after 
their years and training-. It would be more -so.to trust someone with little 
training (e.g. for heart surgery or paranoid schizophrenia therapy). ^ In 
dealing with crisis, training often appears a necessity. It is necessary to 
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provide 'the practitioner with skills and alternative approaches for dealing 
with. the immediate emergency. In these emergencies, the patient has lost 
control of s^lf and no longer has the ability to deal effecti'vely . ' He needs 
help for which certain training seems necessary. However, training' is not 
always sufficient, nor the sole, prerequisite. Training provides skills^nd 
technique, but seldom compassion, alertness, awareness, or a healthy psyche 
from which to operate. These, by providing the patient with volition and 
will to withstand the crisis often make .the difference. . 

Some crisis moments are more- obstacles to growth than dangers to life 
•err psyche. A crisis may be a subterfuge, a symptom which if cured,Seaves 
the problem still intact. A crisis m_ay offer a chance for self-examination, 
for life-style change.. If experienced rather than cured, it may provide • 
self-direction and understanding. To assist others in healthy development 
^ may mean helping them deal with crisis, rather than solving crisis for them, 
People need to learn self -responsibil i ty and how to maintain healthy 
development. This means:people must learn to deal effectively with pain and 
„ crisis. If over protected by experts (e.g. therapists, parents, and teachers), 
the person's growth may be stunted and the myth of self-helplessness may be 
accepted as fact. Similarly, if ignored, left with no advocate to help and 
understand, the person may be overwhelmed in the early stages of this^Jearning 
process. ^ Experts and advocates must know when to intervene and when to assist. 

ThWe is an Important distinction among crises. One crisis is a life' 
and deaiji struggle (or psyche and death); the other is actually a deterrent ' ' 
(often temporary) to the urge to pull toward health. Both are pleas for help. 
The first however, asks that an expert help by curing sickness. The second 
asks for help from someone who undertands th^ disease and will help the- 
person find his own answer. The second is a cry of self. It cannot be 
answered by cure. Both crises display symptoms . ^ In the first crisis , sympfc 
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must be cured as part of the process emergency measures to restore vital ' 
activities must be taken. Symptoms of the Vther type a'r, usually 4ealt ^ 
w/itti best by restoring heaUhy development rather than trying to cure the 
symptom. The first crisis is illness. The second crisis is a "sign". The 
Person has stopped or retarded healthy growth and needs h^p getti^ig re- 
started, . I ■> 

, An important criterion then in examining the concept of para -professional 
■counselors facilitating the healthy growth development of children is the 
definition of ^crisis. When crisis is defined as a life turning point in 
an acute disease, and cure is required, th^ expert would appear more" 
competent. That is the role and, purpose ofV expert who has supporti, 
skills and techniques. When crisis is defined as an event of great life^ 
psyche significance forLthijM^^ as'a point of choice and change, then 
a trained para-counselor acting as helper-advocate ^eems equally competent. 
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in some si^tuations even more so than the"expert. ' 
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Teaching para-professionals to assfst others in seksearching. main- , 
taining health, ancj removing obstacles to growth is feasiblk This is. ' ' " 
primary prevention. But teaching these parapprof^ssionals to\ advocatis 
or enhancers of self requires a different training concept'and ap^ach. ' 
Somehow the subsidiary message must be different; it must incorporateVust 
in the capability of individuals to solve their own problems, rather than 
a belief that experts must provide the cures. 

I^l^Jiealthj^r^^ " jhe most important question of relevancy 

for the para-counselor is not one of having a degree or not, nor training 
versus non-training, but rather, the level of health-development attained 
by that person and the direction of growth. As Carkhufi^, Traux, and others 
have pointed out, it is not the degree. or training program that niakes the 
difference in client or .patient gain. It is rather the ability of one person 
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to relate to another along certain interpersonal core dimensions of genuine- 
ness, positive regard, empathetic understanding, and concreteness or « • - 
specificity of expression. Related to these dimensions are ^such characteristic 
behaviors as self-disclosureV spontaneity, confidence, intensity, openness. ' ' 
■ flexibility, and commitment (Carkhuff and Berenson, 1967). 

■ In the helper-^advocate role, these core dimensions and related charac 
teristics combine to- complement skiljs and. techniques, thus providing growth 
opportunities for both the counselor and the cfient.- The higher level of, 
self-growth attained^, the more capable the counselor will be. Growth of/ 
the cj^unselor becomes a prerequi^site for helping others grow. It is from- 
this location in "self-heaTth that- the interpersonal processes of facilitation ' 
and communication evoJveV * " ' , 

A five point scale has been designed by Carkhuff (1967)^ to assess the > 
facilitative dimensioris related to interpersonal growth., „0n this scale, / 
level 3 refDresents the mid-proint at which minimal facilitation and inter- ;' 
personal functioning occur. At this level the^client is suffering from / 
situational c^jistress or crisis, and the therapist -is able to communicate I 
on an equal level.- Below this level, faci litative functioning decreases tcj 
a poijjt at which it becomes ootenfially damaging. A.bove level 3, facilitaiive 
functionjng becomes highly effective, renresentinq more of a sharing in / " 
self-actifalization than theraoy. \ " 

Carkhuff used this scale to measure the levels of human nourishment /' 
available in various environments. In general, he found that most enviro^ • 
rants cannot sustain en individual in crisis or trouble. He and his assdci- 
ates found that most people operate midway between' levels 1 and 2. H-erej 
most people are obliyious^ the feelings and experiences of the persons' 
before them. They are immune to constructive encounters, remain superficial, 
ignore deeper feelings, display a lack of concern} and respond mechanically. 
Carkhuff found that such people, even if they are in helping roles (services). 
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still tend to function -at these .levels. Best friends ten.d to interact 
betv/een levels 2 and 3. Graduate students in psychology average 2.35, and' 
experienced counselors and therapists 2.13. ' . ■ 

Carkhuff emphasized that, in<g^neral, most people do not have in-depth 
relationships conducive to self-exploration; .When people reach a point of 
growth crisis, they usually' have.no one with whom to share,' They therefore 
seek help from various agencies, often encountering the same _aloofness,;" or 
they turn to a professional v^;ho may or may not be. capable of facilitation. 
A best friend, migh.t have been the wisesf choice, but then,, many do not have 
in-depth best 'friends. This is the role a para-professionaT advocat§-coun- 
' selor must fill . » -' 

PjHirECQfess 1 oriaj_s . The advocate-counselor must be operating on level 
3 in order to provide the faciiitative interpersonal relationship that can 
enhance self-exploration. If .most beginning advocate-counselors are oper- 
ating at or below level 2, then they obviously need training to help them > 
attain an effective level: Carkhuff and Tratix (1965) tried doing this, 
training a -group of -lay personnel -for a period of 100 hours. Training con- 
sisted 6f a combined didactic (shaping behavior) and experiential (self- 
9 ) PP J , t Ocused ec|ua 1 1 y on core dimension and technique- 
skill development. Fonowiny their training, the para-professionals- 
worked with an experimental -^roup. Carkhuff and Traux Voted a sigrtiffcant 
improvement in the experimental group as conr^jared to a control group. 
Trained lay personnel had been abl? to help others significantly. ' ' 

Traux .(1970) examin-d 1ay-counselor^effecttyeness fi^fther by comparing 
rehabilitation counselo-'-s'and untrained aides. He found effectiveness to 
be independent of the counselor's level of training and theoretical orientation. 
The grea'test cl lent impro'veriie n't attributed to aides, aides s^upervised by 
counselors, and counselors, came frons the aides supervised by counselors. 



Aides were given •indiyidual responsiBlity for the client, while ^e counselor 
provided. consultation and supervision. . ' * . 

Years earlier,. a complete counseling service In Australia \fiad filen ' 
staffed along the designs explored by the Traux study;. Harvey (1966) studied 
this and found the para-professional auxiliary counselors as effective as 
professionals. The para-^^professionals had been selected on" the basis of 
their sincere regard for others., acceptance, tolerance, healthy :.self-regard.„, 
warmth, sensitivity, and empathy. The para-professionals received is to 24' ' 
months Of training, meeting 'two evenings a week, and. were clos.^ly supervised 
for two years. The principal training emphasis combined rCon- directive cog- 
nitive 'and experiential learning. V ' ' . ■'. ;" - 
•It appears lay personnel can be trai-ngd as effective para-counse'lors ; 
Training can assist the para-professionals' in experiencing the very $ame 
growth process they wi 11. l^ter offer to clients. Training would modef"what / 
the para-counselors would be required to do when helping their clients.'."^ 
The environment most conducive to training and supporting para-prqfsssiona|s^ \ 
becomes the same environine.nt conducive -to client self-exploration and - ' 
development. Training is self-enhancement and growth . ;■> ... " 
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Chapter 3 
PHILOSOPHY 



As a whole, the philosophy which guided' the "us" program was not 
consciously established prior to design implementation. Partly defined 
fragments of the philosophy did exist, but it, was the program's ^process of 
trial and error, accormicdation and assimilation that synthesized these ' 
into an understandable conceptual whole. The philosophy emerged as an 
• IdentifiableN^ntity out of collected observations and awareness. It remains 
incomplet^ be,ing the articulation of a tacit subsidiary awareness . like " 
- behaviora/ observations trying to capture the essence bf "psyche". 

. Whai follows then is the present;stage of development, an accumulaTOT- 
:of theories and data which describe the guidipg philosophy, the "why" of ^■ 
the progr^sp. -These'are the parts of focal awareness, designed, to capture 
glimpses of subsidiary awareness. As Mich^ae! Pol any i (1962). stated,'man 
knows more than, he can' tell and can tell nothing .without relying 'on^ awareness' 
of things, he is' unable, to tel^. No knowledge can^b.e.made wholly explicit, 
and the knowledge ijian does manage to articualte^s basKon particulars of 
that which- man conjprehends through being-in-the-world a 
I In reflection, the program philosophy evolved from four- major areas of 
cohcern: mental health-,' humanistic "self "-development,' analysis of the \ 
environment, and 'creation of eomplemer^tary alternative resources. When ' 
decisions about "how" were made, they were made in relation to these concerns. 
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Mantal Hea>tn. 



Onu of" th.it prubKiirs faced by J pr«.1eU ^uch as this, that focuses on 
r<r;:"ar^ prevention; is. the lack of knowledge In the field of psychology, 
aoout mental health, rsycholony has traditlonaVly emphasized either a 
bt'nav: oral -scientific or cl Inical-abnoraal approach in trying to understand 
r: iarqe volumes of data concerning the/laws of behavior and methods of 
conditioning am available* as are various works on diagnosis, prognosis. 

treatcr.ent of mental illness. Buflittle exists in the way of describing 
..md defining hetiUh. ^ ' . 

m analysis, niental health clinics i^re misnomers. They do not focus 
o>i health, but rather on crisis and •Illness. No Dne goes to the mental 
health clinic to maintain or improve health; one goes to the'mental health 
-llnic to end disease or stop abnormal behaviors. If a person did go to 
In^prove health, he would probably not be seenrexcept perhaps "after all the 
crisis cases had first been seen. And if the person did get an appointment. 
' it is doubtful anyone would really know what to do. The" hurried approach 
of prescribing a drug and making a later appointment would not work. Giving 
tests and questionnaires would only confirm the person's health. Free 
association and cartharsis would seem wastefuL .Reflection, encounter, 
behavioral modification, .nd ana lysis'of the adult-parent-child roles would 
.all be conspicWly deficient. People who are healthy and not suffering 
,'from crisis do not usuaHy go to mnU^ health ^linics. Mental health clinics 
nave traditionally not d4lt with the concepts of health, and are, in fact, 

unprepared to do so. 

Fo^ this reaso'i, r.arants frequently will not take their children to such- 
' clinics. A %t1g:u3 is as-iociated with doctors, diseases, cures, illnesses, 
drugs, exoertn.-an.j nyyativr: labels. To children, psychiatrists are still 
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"shrinks'' and psychologists eTi' tt^t ly'io ask dumb questions. Changing 

tna natre fror; -niental ho.v)itd1 or psichuitric ward to'rnental health clinic 
has not chantiud the israye. Wnat couid a^osigo it would be a change in emphasis 
and approach. Health must, actual iy becoife the main concern. Concepts like 
primary prevention and self-onhatice^sent ipust beconie more prevalent than 
those of extinction and treatmeni. 

Soir;e p^ycn-jio^iits and rsyciuatrists when asked to define mental health 
cannot or^wn i not- stalinq it l.s f.!"' too ambiguous to define. When it is 
defined, it if> done in mr.ny way>".. In negative terms, mental health is 
defined" as m absence of sytrptoins that interfere with an individual's sense 
of Vie! 1 'being and ability to meet the demands of life. In -a neutral sense, 
mental health is defined as a process of adjustment, homeostasis, or release 
of conflict and tension. In a positive concept, mental health is defined 
as the process of maxynizing: (1) riieaningful relationships with other 
people, (2) releasing inner sources and .noteptialities , (3) accepting one's 
self, and (4} maintaining a sy^iblotic relationship with the environment 
(Goldenson, 1970). • . 

Tne definition of menial health th-^t is selected raises an important 
concern, for it becomes a predominent factor fn whatever philosophy guides 
a project. nc«fining mental health as, an absence of negative symptoms would 
best fit the "curf." medal; liiRDfiaslzinii the positive would best fit a primary 
prevention progr.^m. It was tne Idttei- definition that emerged as a charac- 
teristic of ''us'' t.^oarc^r'^.iii :.idi dry fiv/kreness, and which helps to explain 
"why" various choices were n^a:}?* ffentaHieti'itb became synonomous with 
meariingful relatio;:sh ips „ ; ; T"-.'i';tual i2df;ion, ?.elf-worth, and svnerg^-. ' Any 
activity or concept that ►••nh.mcsd- these qualities vh-j valued above the 
others. -.Ment-il hc-clth ti, i r.-y, .lean .v,/-."rf 'ci-u dnoiinter, orrtcluslon of 
emotjipnai probl':'in:. and i*^r?T :V:t^5 QCfU-n;j^>Pnt . o}- a^idptatiun and ad'ustfTient 
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toward confo nity and ccnver.t1f-ndH-y. Any activity or concept that empha- 
s-;2cd thete uti4 Titles was us ...-any rojecterf or- l&tsv eliminated through 
feedback '.mq niou'ifi cation. 

Mertal health in thi^" primary prevention progrem meant that people 
would 00 required to mako active afforU to communicate genuinely and to 
reach out to others. It., meant tnat everyone involved would need to make an 
effort to ba open, spontaneous, trusting, flexible, and coirjmtted to enhanc- 
inu self and others. Mental health also nieant that these efforts would be 
mde in relation to the envlronni^nt. It was recognized that the environment 
could be destructive or supportive. Choosing to be a healthy person in an 
unhealthy environment could be self-defeating. Mental health meant analysis 
of the environment, determining the detrimental and beneficial qualities of 
"what is" and creation of complementary qualities to establish "what should 
be". Mental health was defined as positive growth for self, others, and 
increasing integration of the envi ronnient. 

fl?LtiLJj2llt!^ ■ 

Mental health presiirno? coivdnuin-j encour.ter wich crisis and inner con- 
flict. These are charactenstics of humn exi^itence. They are a part of 
the growth -proce-ss an^d arf in fact often crucial, it ii the challenge of 
crisis which provides tnt; ^-'ipetus for change: and renewal in the normal growth 
process. Crisis, rather than f-eing a neqative disease that must be feared 
and eradicated, I5 uKi -■'.:.(>.■. ?ign siona lints the nc-ed to -examine one's 
life spaci>. rr forces i H^eah ir, th*- pattern of habitual non-awareness . 
thrusting, the self Into focu-, . Turmoil, depression, anxiety, fear, and pain 
are all aspects of that . t'lrir.t. • 

J'isriy people reoar-d thes.? asoects a:, negati /e and do whatever they can 
to evade theni. iirugr, provide immadi ate relief, uj)^ denial , or any other ■ 
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workable defense mechanisms, ihese methods ea?G the pafn; byt unless the 
. problem is rasolv^^d or Ihe crisis is only situational, the pain returns. To 
. avoid or escape the pain, defense- mechanisms need to remain intact. If 
the defense mechanisms remain, part "of self becomes guarded and closed. 
Energy, is channelled into this guarded area from healthier areas of the 
psyche, and positive growth slows down or stops. ,Even after this closing 
down, ihe person' vs not secure. If the problem is initially severe enough, 
then is triggered again by a simi lar sS'tuation, gr if self -resistance is low. 
the p-ain recurs. Increased energy must then be re-channelled for further . 
defensive maneuvers. More of self closes 'down. This, involute spiralling . 
intensifies until- an explosion point is reached, and. the person is forced 
to deal with the crisis. Or the spiral degenerates to a point at which ,the 
healthy system, entropies . A crisis of existence develops when lesser 
crucial issues are not positively resolved. 

People always have problems. As one need is fulfilled, others bec6me ° 
predominant. Pretending they do not exist, or wishing them away does not " 
work.v A person's psychic system needs to be used and exercised in order to 
remain heallhy. If it is not, this system, like any'other organ part, atrophies 
If it is weakened further by defense nechanisms and blocked capabilities, 
the psychic system is unable to cope wittf the problem when finally called 
upon. The long-term consequences or denial far outoveight any short-term gain; 

, This difficulty is inc>r;a;;ed when people adjust to a lower functioning 
level and be coma rG-habitu-Jwd. Th4 state of "less health" becomes normal. 
"Normal" becomes clcstid, a-d tu maintain this state of defense, the person ' 
establishes certain ruU-s of conduct and coimiuni cation to prevent intrusion. 
Unwillingness to disc iss, ?riger, authoritative replies, and emoti'-bnal outbursts 
evince these rules, and people '^oon learn which taboo areas not to trepass 
upon. Other peop]^ closely associated with tho .Indi vidua! in question -■. 
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becoming closed In these s.m areas. They add. their own defenses, establish- 
ing more rules and behavioral signals to represent the taboo areas, until 
Shortly such a complex system is woven th^t its rule-bound'^members are 
incapable of enhancing self or others. ■ 

Should one Of these people in the rule-bound group seek' outside help 
and begin behaving mor^ healthily, the other .e.i,ers apply "increased pressures 
to return everything to '■nor.,al". The rise of the healthy person threatens 
the very existence of the group and its .embers. They cannit understand . 
the change that has come over the person struggling toward healthy existence. 
They have forgotten what health was like. They can only recall the^pain. 
MentaiJeam jT^^ " . 

The added stress caused by denial of problems, can be prevented. Mental 
health can be re-defined as a^positive process of problem solving Ind growth. 
Crisis and problems are catalysts forlearning. Crisis forces a pe^^on to 
attend reality; oroblen-s help a person learn survival skills and methods 
to fulfill needs. They give exercise to the human psyche, providing challenge 
ror r.elf..develop.ent. When resolved, new problems orxrises form,' demanding ' 
further learninci and growth, in doing so, they becorre a stage in a- larger ' • 
cycle, keeping each pe-on psychologically fit, healthy, and alive'. 

Illness Is not a simple cau>e -effect relationship steinming from invasion 
of outside gems, nisease .nd t.^: ger.s of sicknps are latent in everyone 
all the time. It i-,«when.thf person becomes weakened that these" or newly 
invading genns beg-n to p^e^^ai 1. Survival in o,o^t c.es depends on the 
original state of health. Tne .ore' energy avai Wi. to handle problems, the - 
more chance of recovery. ..a.ened, atrophi;d s^stem ha. lUtle chance. ' - 
Healthy growth :s a pr.r.qul.ne for m.int^.lning health. Gm.th co^, of 
dealing'with nroblem. anJ cn.ls. When healthy .growth stops, ^^pphy ' 
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illness prevail ; when growth resumes, health does too. 

Health is not constant, but fluctuates in cycles. The healthier the 
system to begin with, the more able the person is to withstand stress and 
disease during the "down" phase of the cycle. It is during the down phase 
that resistance is the lowest and illness can take hold. People are more 
sensitive to respiratory diseases at night than during the day; they suffer 
more illness during th&. early days of a vacation or holidays, or when a- task 
has just been completed, or immediately following a crisis. They have worn 
body and self down. If the system does not have the necessary reserve strength 
needed for, coping during this rest and i^covery down-phase, illness takes hold. 

Understanding the health cycle may help prevent disease and promote . 
growth. For example, in the field of drug abuse, it may be this cycle of 
high/low energy that accounts for ovprdo^e deaths. In heroin abuse, according 
to Brecher (1972), a search of the medical literatuV-e- fai lea ^o find one 
scientific paper^reporting that heroin was actually causing the &verdose 
deaths of addicts. No one seems to really know how much heroin or morphine 
is required to kill an ad'^ict, although estimates for the lethal dosage for 
non-addicts have run ac high as 500 mi lligranis. Since addicts are even more 
resistant to overdose, it appears puzzjing to find so many dying ;from that 
putative cause » some with the needle still in their arms.. A few of these 
deaths have been attributed tO' the effects of ^lixing heroin and depressants 
alcohol and barbiturates. Suicide, violence, and, infection have also been 
factors; but all ,in all, they onl^ provide a fraction of the answer. Most 
of these deaths remain unexplained. • ^ 

A plausible answer to the mysterious overdose problem may be the health 
cycle: restoration, ; homeostasis , and growth. When the addict is in a state 
of homeostasis,' ordinary to large dosages may not d6' harm. Rhen he is in 
the trough (restoration) of the, cycle, even regular doses may be too much for ' 
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the already weakened system. 

. It may also be the health cycle that makes prediction of drug use and 
other negative behaviors so difficult. A change in' either the environment 
or the person during the peak of the cycle could provide impetus for life- 
style change. Like germs, opportunities .for change are presented to every- 
one, and if the phase of the cycle is propitious., the chances for beneficial, 
change are high. If a person accepts and works with these opportunities 
(often disguised as problems or needs), in a positi v.e-enhancing fashion, . 
growth resumes. and health is re-established. The oftce negative behavior is 
is surpassed, or it never stabilizes.. • . 

This is also why^ focusing on disease and cure does not solve the problem 
completely nor prevent new problems.^ Cure provides only a state of homeo- 
stasis and balance; it does not re-establish and confirm the growth state of 
the health cyclic ■. If left»without positive alternative.s , when the situationa 
or existential crisis resumes , the person is farced to resort to the only 
behaviors known, the negative self-defeating ones. Mental ■ health cannot be 
established in the individual or c-ilture by focusing. on illness or cure.' 
Mental health, is a by-product -of human ■de^?elopme'nt in a conducive 
: environment. It is a state of "being" which most people are born into and 
which all must struggle to maintain. Depending on "the environment and 
inner resources, this struggle may -be. more difficult for some than -Others . 
Mental health requires ktive, puroosefu'l commitment, often beyond, the "normal 
•especially when "honnaV" »is' synonomous with non-qrov/th. The struggle to • 
maintain health is 'often painful , frustrating, fmghtening, ana lonely. 
Mental health is demanding, being determined l-fess by what a person cla-ims 
to be, and more by whdf the person ir,,. The opportunity. for mental health is 
not always available;" when;it ia< not all take it, and not. all make it. 
Mental health cannot be created -through fear, force, or coercion. It is not 
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correlated with vocation, power, degroes, fame, v'>r popularity. It is corre- 

lated'wlth physical health, social health, an atmosphere of love, need-ful- - 

fillment, freedom to experiment, choice, caring, responsibility to others, 

competence, -opportunity to express feelings and emotions freely, the courage 
« 

to be "self", sensitivity to others, availabiltiy of adequate resources and 
opportunities, and a positive, constructive philosophy of life. 

Mental health varies in degree; yet what matters is direction rather 
than degree. A person just beginning renewal of healthy development has a 
bette»/chance of maintaining health than one who is presently healthier but 
has stopped growing. ^ Each person and grOfith cycle must be examined within 
these parameters, the degree'of health, -and the direction of ''self*^ development, 

■■ ' \ 

Mental health is from within, the outcome of disciplined following of 
a life paththat most enhances seif^'not from the discipline of forcing one's 
self to follow another's path. It does not come from "proper" behavior, 
nor appear in response to external definition. It cannot be, programmed by 
objectives nor be established alike for everyone. 'There is no one technique 
or "-way" to-save-the-world by making everyone healthy. Eacfi person .must do 
his part, by doing 'all he can to establish a sctpportive environment, with ' 
optimum opportunities for others , '^hile continuing positive self development. 

i 

Like happiness, joy, love, subsidiary awareness , and many other positive 
expressions of human existenc^e which come and go without the person exercising 
full conscious decision in the matter,^ mental health emerges, strengthened 
through commitment to seeking healthy particulars. 

This is a crucially important issue, self development from within; for 
now not only the degree of health and direction matta*, but also the means. 
Maintaining health requires disciplined self confirming growth, which, in • ' 
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turn demands an inner strengtn. This inner strength- is built through making 
one's own choices and accepting the consequences^ being strengthened through 
po§itiv6"reinfor cement or picking seTf.up and trying again. 'With each choice/ 

... .... , 9 

the person learns to depend i-ore and more on inner resources and self deci- 
- sion. Competence and self-worth increase as does the ability to transcend 
envrionmental limitations. Questioning, intuitive thinking, problem- solving, 
and creativity become dominant over conformity, methodology, data collection, 
and technological copying. Subsidiary' awareness emerges , providing a phil- 
osophy which gives meaning to life. ' Sensitive and responsive to this meaning, 
the person gives in turn, developing a, conducive environment and allowing 
others to build their own inner strength. This healthy cycle of individual 
growth has produced humanistic sharing and synergy. Enhancing self has 
enhanced others. ' 

Co ntributo rs - to Human is^tjcjjjvxh^lj;^ 

•"Humanistic" is a tarn used to dc-scl^ibe an orientation based on the 
understanding of man and his rftlatlons with the total environment: nature, 
society, humanity, and the universe. It U an orientation that encourages 
a' search for ma.5ning in life, v/ith the recognition that this urge is. basic 
to 'the essence of man/ - This humanistic orientation has tive basic postulates: 
(1) man excedes the sum of his parts and must b2 studied as a unified organism, 
*"(2) man has his being in a hman conte^xt, within a matrix of human inter- 
actions, human objectives, and human valu-^s, (3) man is aware, (4) man has 
choice, freedom, and control over his own life,' and (5) man is intentional, 
seeking variety and disequilibrium (BugKntal, 1964). Some of the people 
who contributed to this orientation were Wi lliam .lames , John Dewey, Sigmund 
. Freud, j'carl Jung, Alfred Adier, .Mjx-Wertheimer, Kurt Goldstein,. Karen Horney,' 
Harry^Sunivan, Erich Fromm, Gordon Allport, Carl Rogers, and Abraham Mas Uw.; 
Each perceived man within a humanistic oritjntation as follows. 



Mm jam Oames (James, 1962). Man has choice or volition in an open 
universe. Through- will inan decides which thoufjht, action, or object he 
will consent to and give his undivided attention. Those phenomena man 
chooses will- prevail in thought and behavior. A habit forms and will is 
fr%ed for another choice (choice or particulars), Man has other processes 
beyond w1l1 or volition which guide action and thought- One is the process 
of "a priori synthesis^'^ (subsicJidry awareness). 

y^-^i^§il (Dewey, 1957). Man is the r^fomer of his own'evolution; ' 
h'is very actions and thoughts ire instruments developed to creatively meet 
and re-shape the world. Life is not a series of reactions but rather one 
of Interactions, with man choosing his own behaviors ^ truth* and destiny. 



ignorance, dogma,, and 
jcive to experimentation; 



Lssential to man is freedoru from authoritarian rule, 
mechanisjtic views. Man requires an environment cond. 
interaction, exploration, and practice. 

Sigmund Freud (tHenberger. 1970). Man has a pan of mind which is not 
conscious but which influences his behavior and thought. 

Carl Junc} (Goble, 1971). i^^n has two factors Within the unconscious, 
the personal or individual, and the collective which provides a natural 
growth tendency toward higher values and hannonious relations with the 
universe. Man seeks growth, unity, and wholeness through awareness and 
transcendence af opposites. , • - / 

Alfred Adler (Ansbacher, 1971). Individual man exists in a social 
context charal^terized in part by an innate capacity for increasing cooperation 
participation, and integraticn. It is the healthy individual, with the/ 
ability to ^ake his own choices, who expands society. Man is more motivated 
"by future expectations then by past experiences and will create fictional • 
goals 'to guide his own thinking and beftavior. 

Max Wertheiider (Walbon^ i-^of^i). Hau is* a whole wnopfe existence is *not 
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determined by inclividual element?;, but v^ho influences the part-process by 
the intrinsic nature of the whole. Man is also a part of another universal 
whole, 

• . " . ' , . . >i ■ 

l^urt i':oldste1n (Hall & Lindzey, 1970). Prwlematic behaviors are mor& 

than mare symptoms; they are an individual's way of adjusting and , coping with 

his world'To'the be^ri of his ability under the circumstances'. Each individual 

continuous l| strives- toward self-actualization, tov/ard realizing his inherent 

potentials alodg wnatever avenues are open. ' \ 

■Kurt Lewin (Atkinson^ 1964). Psychological studies should focus on the , 
individua-1 interacting within a field of dynamic relationships, rather than ' 
on statistical averages . Even a unique event may be. lawful, and., such an 
exception shoyld be studjed' The study of individual behavior mus^ be 
broadened to entail the total situation; it must see the person in a context 
or fie^d of experience. Each person has a unique ''life, space", ^ defined -as 
a psychological representation of his immediate environment together with 
alternatives or barriers which act upon him at any given moment* 

Karen Horney (Hall & Lindzey5 1970). To. know another person requires 
getting beyond his pseudo-self tb. the real self. The difference between a 
normal person and one in cor.flict is a matter of degree* Social conditions 
can either enha^nce grov/th or produce conflicts that halt or delay growth. 

Harry Sullivan (Hal] & Lindzcy, 1^,70). f4an cannot be ssiparated from 

: ■ , - ^ ' 

the interpersonal situations which characterize human life^. .'The idea of an 
individual or ^'personal i ty" apart froM his relations with other people is 
mor? an illusion than a reality. ; 

Erich Fron^n (Matson* 1967). The life of an individual , is the process 
of giving birth .to'' self . Man has choice and strives for fribedom- In aware- 
ness, man .faces loneliness and the void. 'This helps unite /him with other 
people and nature. Society has a responsibility t& provide the conditions 
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necessary to fulfill man's essential . inborn nature, a nature basically 
healthy, afid striving for growtji. In return, the individual will provide 
the conditions necessao' for others and the society f:o fulfil] their 
potentials. . ' 

iojliqnjlUjiort, (Allport, km). Psychology needs to stop restricting 
and studying man mtUin the confines of negative'and pathological 'conflicts 
and categories; instead the more positive aspects of love, health, friend- 
ships^and values need to be examined and emphasized. Man should be seen 
Jess as controlled and more as expanding toward. freedom, choice, and self-' 
responsibility. Man is more complex than pan be represented or measured. 
Man operates in the present, not the past, choosing future goals. To 
understand man means understanding what the individual is trying to become 
and do. There are two components .of behavior: " coping or adaptive and 
expressive "or individualistic 

CajlJoaers. (Rogers. 1961). People can solve their own problems given 
the proper milieu, because change and growth are implicit in the normal life 
process. The human organism has a positive basic tendency -to actual ize^nd 
enhance self. Self is the way a person perceives, values, and defines what 
he is / within a„ changing process of awareness . differentiation, and the phenom- 
enological field. The organism is influenced by the environment and signi- ■ 
« ficant bthers. Self-growth can be, enhanced or halted. If conditions are ; 
imposed on self -worth, the individual develops an incongruence between the 
real self and pseudo-self. ■ . 

toi2|mj1d^ Han has,.a higher nature as part ' 

of his "essence. ■ This is best understood through a holistic approach emphasizing 
health and growth. Human psychological growth^'is similar to other maturation 
processes; certain prerequisites must be satisfied before natural development 
occurs. How a person satisfies his lower needs or prerequisites det^ennines 



the possibility for later actualization of ^his higher capabilities. Man 
has the potential to experience an un^derstanding and acceptance of self and 
the universe. This is revealed^ By his life-long effort toward mutuaV growth, 
Man is basically social and good, and is negative only" when nprmal growth 
is denied or frustrated. The best social ^e/ivironment is one conducive to- 
growth and natural unfolding of inherent potentials, on^ which not only _ 
tolerates but fosters individual choice and direction within the concept of 
health and high . synergy (helping self helps society which provides a more 
conducive environment to .help se'^f). "^'V * 



Humanistic Developmental Theories ^ ' 

Each of these con'tributors to the humanistic orientation percfeived man 
as struggling- to maintain healthy development. Varying potentials were seen 
within each individual > and given the resources and alternatives/ people 
were viewed as capable of. enhancing self and 'society.. From these definitions, 
and through research emphas-is on humanjstic-indivldual growth, developmental 
theories have been produced in the4reas of values, conscious awareness, synergy, 
personality, cognition, motivation, and counseling, to name a few. These are 
further discussed in an effort to clarify the humanistic orientation. 

ValMes (CRM, 1971). Values according to Lawrence Kohlb-urg are both 
relativistic and universal They are reiativistic in the sense that each 
culture, has certain norms, laws, and rules differing from those of other/ 
cultures on h|iw to best guide Individual behavior. What is legal (sanctior>e(^)^ 
in one societS' is often not in another. These are oarticulars of how,, like 



'techniques in counseling, and provide focal awareness. Values are universal 



in the sense that all cultures and individuals pass through certain stages 
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or levels" of development. There Is a universal pattern of growth from ego- 
survival bound values to ego-transcending universal ^lues. This^ development 



toward* higher, universal values evidences subsidiary awareness (why), like 
the purpose of counseling (to enhance Ijfe) v/hich transcends'' the' function 
of the-parts (to facilitate counseling)- Each culture therefore, like a' • 
c6uns.elor,^may use different pa)|ts (techniques), giving different solutions 
and' providing different understanding, but all share the same purpose of^ 
helping man live-in harmony with the^upiverse, ^ohlburg has described this 
developmentar process of values by delineating six stages and three overall 
levels (see Suirimary Chart, infra) - ' 

" Conscious Awareness (DeRopp, 1968). J. Kri^hnamurti (1972) asks if the 
mind can empty itself of the known. Can a person empty his mind of the 
ansv^ers already accepted 1n order to a}16w new 1-eaping to o.ccur? To J. ' • 
Krishnamurti this^ is the "'impossible question"; for if a person says. yes or 
ah answer'has been given and th^^ ii??nd is filled again:- 
^ Chlldreia are taught earjy in this., country to grasp fof' answers, to 
memorize ^data/and to "respond 'without questioning'. This prov^ides the 
child-adult with heeded ifffpraatlon for coping with the e'nvironment, but It 
does not help thfe child Team to retain 'an opfen mind and create answers of 
his own- 'Consequently^^ the child becomes an adult computer, filled with 

.endless pages of historicaJ data often no longer appropriate to the changing 
environment." A major salvation' for the child comes from the normal mind 
limitations and^ the ease^with \4i1ch data "learned^ through, rote' memorization 

' is forgotten. Some freedom and flexibi lity^ is maintained through this 
inherent inind mechaiilsri L wn'ich refusc^ s^^to^v^etain. irrelevant data. 

The mundane ,expq;rif5nt.e of everyday 1 iVlrKj^^hcwever, Js habitually 
performed through ' answering patterns taught years before. This is a sur- 
vival mechanism. The' mind cannot eradicate all data total ly, for people 
depend on past knbwledg.: for r>urvlva^ ^^nd sanity. Rather than to ^ocus on 
achieving a blank mir.vd', tneretores it se^emr more annroprlate to seek >n 
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sxpanded awareness. To dq this, to become more aware, requires an, opening 
of mind, to see what is, not what people have believed or, alleged was > 

Like mental health, this open i mi of mind cannot be forced or progranm^d, 
though copditions may be established to enhance the process. Ah • atmosphere " 
of questioning and searching to understand, rather than nkmorizing answers > 
must be provided. Self and the world outside must be" re-examined, and past 
definitions cast aside for fresh views and more positive feelings. The mind 

• » I 0 

must move away from analysis ^toward , a higher state of consciousness, where 
tQe minji cUn be still, not analyzing, not grasping, , but allowing life to 
' unfold. The process is long ancf difficult, and few' attain beyond the first 
stai^'^s* Robert DeRopp "defines five- stages of consciousness (Summary Chart 2, 
infra} but in doing so joints out that these stages remain only theoretical 
Dossibili I ies to people who have not experienced them. No one can communicate 
to another tr^^ feeling of the higher levels of consciousness (subsidiary 
awareness). Each stage must.be obtained to be fully understood, . ' 

Synergy^ (Hampuen-Turner , 1970), Ih almost all of what man does, from 

/ • » ■ 

dreams to everyday liv ng, he is, involved with other people* From^birth to 

i death man is surrounded by hundreds in a world of. billions, yet each person 

remains alone. During man^s ^^ost trying moments of life's process, and 

especially at death, man is alorv^ unable to share the experience witKin. 

Some of this aloneness is due to fiu ^^in existencje, the singularity of which 

persists despite the species' gregarious nature. Much aloneness, however, 

is due to man'? in.^bility to interact iiv n synergistic manner with others • ■ 

and the environment. 

Attainment in synei^gy re^unres a charKje Tt*? awareness and emphasis. Syn- ^ 

ergy means being able to develop one's own potential, fully ^nd while doing, 

\ ■ ' ' ' ' ' * 

so, to ^simultaneously help^athers and the group or society, to which one 
"belongs. Accordingly, th1: concept holds that the strongest or healthiest 

. 97 - , ' ' ■ ' ^. • 
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group is not one which has single leader or guru with numerous follqwers, 

but Instead is a group. of self-directed people working together; The road 

to synergy is the road to .freedom from fo Mowing and from belief that another 
< 

person has ''the answer'^ Each person must choose his own path, finding 
individual meaning- during th& travel (subsidiary awareness unfolding)/ There 
is\no one pe rs on outside ^elf who can be a guide, for the real journey Ties 
within.^ It is from this journey within self that synergy emerges,' paths 
cross openly, and people m^et. Hampderi-Turner outlined the 'process of 
synergy with five levels and ei,ght stages.. Each stage has ce^rtain character- 
istics related to development of the larger levels. ^Development of"synergy 
does mt require satisfaction of all characteristics, but instead requires 
that growth is" occurring in these areas and basically healthy functioning. "* 

is in process,^ According to Hampden-Turnep, the individual first becomes 

♦ • • 

aware, reaches out, makes a contact and consequent impact, thus evoking an, 
energy-joining response; this person then integrates the process and begins 
again* in more depth (ChaVt 3, infra). . • 

Personality (Erikson, 1968), Personality is not born at full bloom but 
must develop and open slowly^ exposing self to (he world like a rose t^ the 
bee,, for sharinq and fertilization with others- Yet unlijce a rose, which 
"is what it is", man must learn to 'be a human in an often far more compTex 
environment. As the child progresses tovyard adulthood, and the adult toward . 
death , certain, capabi rit jRs of interpersonal and intrape^rsonal sharing must 
be develope^d in the process of 'becoming a healthy human be'ing, Often some' 
of these capabiTiti^^ are not developed and the person is forced to go on, 
slightly less actuaTizod, stiH somewhat potential. Other people do not 
continue on, but bec<me fixated in conflict, overcome by despair a'nd defeat. 
Growth slov/s down, h/ealth decreases, growth stops ^ unti-T a ^positive oppor- 
tunity is chosen and development begins again. The stages missed, however^ 

' ■ 98 ^ 
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cannot be returned to. The healtfiy body and niind that recovered from disease • 
and non-growth still pay thh cost of missed stages through the loss of 
ignored potential... The healthy life process pasises through eight stages as 
. ^ depicted by Eric Erikson (Chart 4, infra). 

iqanitjqiL (Isaacs, 1972; Pearce, 1973; Orensteirr, -1972). .The mind is 
defined as ^man is ^perceived, and is nurtured accordingly- -Plato^believed 
universals of thought v;fere given from innately common origins. Through 
dia'J«ctic questioning these universal ideas could be brought to conscious- 
. • mind. John Locke considered the mind to be ai- tabula rasa to be written 
Upon by the" environment and 1 ife/s experiences , the person becoming a * 
collection of reactions. Thvx^ugh programmed instruction, knowledge could 
be obtained. Leibnit.^ regarded the person as a source of Action, p'urposive, 
-v and striving to learn through self-realization; cognition was a part of this 
process of self-realization. Cognition bebame the process and product of 
knowing and learning, enlianced through a harmonious and resourceful environ- 

ment. -v, . / . _ ^ 

■■■ * 

It was -Jean ,P1.aget who finally anrived at ct humanistic definition of^- 
' ' . " . , '< 

Cognitive development within established levels. of '*how". He also went.^a 

step be}ond to examine why oeopl^^ lea^n at all . He felt that mental, processes 

■ were intrinslcal ly motivated to functiori *at a higher, level . Man, through , 

equilibration is always seeking to actively adapts and understand sel f and 

th^ environment. P^age* de'^cribed this process o.f' -inward building-up in 

four stages, arriving at a fi^^dl leveVdepictina abstract reas-^iing -^nd 

rational thought. . ^ V ^ - 

* Robert^Orenstein and Joseph Pearce feel there is more to thought than 

captured by Piaget, To Orensteln cognition as an act of knowing does not 

stop,v?ith ab-stract thinking, but goes one level further to'combin*' analytical 

and hoi Tit 'y. thinking or ontuition. Orenslein feels that ft was not t-he 
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analytics! thought pfocess' tTiat allwed' Piaget to derive equilibration as 
an answer to the question qf "why" man thinks. It w4 a combined effort of 
analytical andjntuitive thought,, Analysis imparts c-1 a rit^^ to the problem 
and a method of search for an answer; inturtiion leaps the gap between 
question and answer to create a highejs- level 'of knowing (Chart 5, infra)... 

Motivation {Mas low, 1970). Humanistic p,^ychology believes man has the 
ability to free himself from environmental controls through understanding, 

.... 

awareness, cind choice. Humanistic motivation asks not only how particular 
people learn or grow, but why_ (inner subsidiary awareness). According to 
this concept map is'more than his behaviors; he is rather a highly complex 
creature of- many parts'. No mere physiological construct, he is endowed 
with a psyche. ' ' ■ 

The^ environment is important in providing necessary resources for 
healthy growth. -If it does not, the frail humaa being in the early depend- 
ency and coping stages may falter and'stagnate. The child without love and 
nourishment "^5 'li.ke th^ acorn without sunshine and/water; both remain: 
"poitential 'to become". 

If given the necessary resources, man will unfold or actualize. ,Man 
has within his essence an innate capacity for creating a synergistic relatix)n- 

shi^ With the environment. Like an acorn, the child need only be given the 

* ' *' ■ ' ■ • 

nutri.ents to become a heal thy .-idult. Needless manipulation and control, 

'dis^uisedas concern, get in the way. It is in the unblocked'path of devel- 
^ . ' ' . ■ • ■ ■ 

opment that man passjSs through a number of stages. These are described w.ithin 

two categories of human interaction; basic need-cooing and expressive self- 
actualization. . * 

The basic needs described have been found to be common to mankind, and 
represent stages which man passes through in development toward higher, non- . 
coping interactions. "Due to numerous self and en^ilronmental reasons not all 



individuals, in fact few, reach the highest express.! ve fevel. ' InJfiost situ- 
ations, until the lower expressive levels a>e reached and their needs' ful- 
■fi.ned.to^^a certain degree, man is not able to move or grow beyond. There 
are however alternatives to fulfillment such as man's "awareness and choosing 
to forego .fulfillment jof a need (Summary Ct^art 6, infra). 

Counsel ing <Carkhuf f j&' Berenson . 1957). The ability of a counselor to 
yhelp people is frequently more hypothetical than real, as is the belief -that' 
counseling necessarily helps or enhances" another person's growth and devel- 
opment.^ In many cases, if not most, if 'the clieot or counselee had gone 
without counseling, equal change in healthy process would have occurred 
when compared to being counseled. Change' does not rest with the counselor, 
but within the counselee. .In crisis,, or through choice, ea'ch person 
determines his- own return-to health. » 

In this concept, the counselor becomes facilitator or advocate to a 
person who has chosen to make changes in self. A critical ^factor, to look 

■ 'I 

0 

for in the facilitator / advocate role is the level of functioning the 
counsi^elor is on. A counselor who is functioning at an ineffective level, 
with distorted perceptions aad lack of personal fu'lfillment, cannot help 
others find a means to happiness and satisfaction in living. In such a situ- 
ation, the. counsel or may, use both his techniques and "his" client- to .satisfy ' 
counselor ego-centered needs rather than the self needs of the client. 

Both the level arfd the direction- of counse.l or development are important 
^factors in the therapeutic 'endeavof*. A counsellor progressing to higher 
levels may often model for and provide impetus, to the qounselee-client,, 
while a counselor who is regressing may pull the-^client along with him to 
unfathomable depths, losjnq both selves within, a quagmire of confusion ^ 

labelled therapy. c.^ ■ . 

I ■ ■ ■ ' ' — ' ' 

The levjel :ind direction of facllitative growth are critical to the 

^ ■ a' 



/ 

\ • h 

counselor and courtseleev Together they refrresent a core of interpersonal " 
dynamics in specific areas of erfipathy, respect, genuineness, concreteness, 
and overall ability to assist self-enhancement, InJhese core areas there 
are five levels of functioning.* In order'to facilitate effectively, the 
counselor/advocate must be on the same level or higher than the counselee 

/ 

(Chart 7, infra). . ' . ^ 

Synthesis of Developmental Theories \ \ 

These different developmental theories arki their related levels give 

an indication of the vast resources required by hbi^rian individuals in th^^ 

process of healthy growth. The levels provide a comrhon refer:ence point 

\ ^ . ; 

.for understanding a process which coatinually changes wnfem the- organism is 

in a state of healthy growth. These theories proyide instnimenits for 

examining the positive development of people through the whole\age spectrum. 

These theories and their levfels or stages have, been combined\)n th^ 

''synthesis ch^rt" to show the interrO'latedness of the various areasW 

human potential* Certain levels tend to correlate^with others. Using ^his 

chart; analysis^ of a person, ^nd the environment can be made to ascertain . 

* ■ <> ■ . ^ 

\- ^ . ^ 

what resources need to be provided. The chart may be used to determine 

when developm,ent has been retarded or when to re-initiate or enhance 'the nor 

maT process, ' ■ 

The chart is arranged in five levels. The first, three are considered . 

"coping'' levels, that reflect behaviors and aspects related to/deflciency 

needs. These need leye^ls offer a perspective of man viev/ed in normal, 

everyday operation; they hint at. how he spends the major proportion of his 

time and 'energy. These needs display certain characteristics: (1) they ■ 

represent the unpleasant and undesirable; (2) they press for their own 

eliminations reduction of tension > and restoration of equilibrium; (3) satis 

} ' . fying them avoids illness but does not necessarily produce .positive growth; 
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(4) satisfaction provides relief rather than pleasure; (5) they are-episodic 
(6) they are shared by all members of'the human species; {?) they\dictate 
dependence" on others and the environment; (8) they demand' problem-centered • 
attention; (9) learning to .satisfy them is nostly hpbilual and reactive;* 
and (10) they create need-deterniined or categorized perceptions of others 
and- the- environment (Maslow, 1968). . " ' ' , 

The fourth level is a transition point. It is here thatthe individual 

, person or group must go beyon^i everyday habitual living and begin transcend- 
ing normal limitations, creating a new "world-view". Terms such as analys'is, 
_ potency,^ double awareness, and transcendence of dichotomies describe this 

. r^alm.- People .begin 'to be humane and' humanistic, going beyond satisfaction 
of lower, basic needs, while hannoniousiy striving to enhance others and 

self (syney^y). ^ * . 

\ . ' ^ • . ■ ■ ■* ■ • . 

•The^fourth level represents at once both a basic need and a higher 
• r^eed (fifth aeve-1). It is .a zone of transition in which the .person chooses 
cto make a shift in life style and. world view. Here, ^previous methods of - 
■ sa-tisfying lower needs no Jonger work' effectively. It is at this-stage that 
most people ostop. They-do change, but .continue rather, using previQcis ■ 
ill-fitting solutions. Unable to make this most important shift, they dis- 
■ continue growth. ^ Their energies remain devoted to lower need satisfaction 
anf coping- |/ith the environment. Only occasionally do they experience a . peak 
foment, whetPa creati ve».expression breaks through. They have learned no other 
way. ' • . 

^ The fifth "level comes from a. chai-kge in life definition and direction. 
It is th^e highest level, eftiphas i zing self. « At lower levels, following other 

° people's paths to knowledge, (conformity) sufficed. On the fifth level, the 
opposite' holds tcue. Here the person continues growth through self-derived' 
choice and unfolding, rather than pre-dete"rmin^d guidance and constraint. 



ft , ^ ^ • . - 

At this level each person fin^J^ tiie ur;1c»jeiie:;s of self and 'begins expressing 
it. Express-Ion, creativity^ "^ife laaaning. expanded consciousness, ..and un1- . 
versality of th^ life process derine the efforts 0/ man on this developmental 
level.. These CMaracteristic:; ewrof^ fron: the transition, bfosroming forth 
like a flower from a seedier butterfly from •a cocoon. Each .person buds 
according to his own spGi1al\ dttrioutes when the Tife-space is condifcive to 
doing so. The environment n.i^t ho one of frec-ioiii, self-direction, respon^ • 
sibility to self an.d athev^:] T onenm-ss , genuine carl nc and. loving "understanding 
The fifth leva! br'^ngs se?f-actual ization. ' * * 

In a healtHj^ environment, people are\fapable of reaching the fifth 
level, in general, people have the potential to continue growth even 
beyond thesp ;conceptwal limitations^ Man has, produced language, technology, 
and other miracles. Man can actualize se^lf. A shift must occur in thinking 
and approach. Socief^ies, like .Tian, may rea'ch.the transition stage and grow ' 
beyond. Or they may becofr.e trapped by trying to use the old answers that 
no longd'r fit. As in Zen th« first in^portani step is learning to give up V 
the typical way of thinkinp and existing. A radical transformation is 
■ required.' . * . ' . . ' ^ ' 

1. Va lugs' • - 

. ■ ■ ' ■ ^ ■ / . <^ . ■. ' • 

i. Preconyentione J:£yel: Ri^ht or wrong behavior is determined by « 

aHTuralTTaFelT ariH i<y povyer and reinforcement. 

■ . , . ' I. 

Stage iL: ^^ora^ crient^.tiGM. is'based on obedience and punishment 
V . (survi v.^1 ; , . ' 

• -■./..' ^ • 
" , ^M^.l- Moral cricntation i^^ based on instrixnental satisfaction 
i ofv3n(;'s ov/n private needs (egc--centered) . 
' ■ ' . * , ' ■«'"*'>' ' 

II- Con^^ -loral order is determined by conformity,, loyalty, 

identity l/it^^ a group, family, or nation, which is perceived as sig- 
^nificantly valuable in i'ts own, right, by maintaining group expectations 
^ regardk-ss of con^^eoucnces. 



Staf2e_3i Moral orientation 1s based on being "good" fay pleasing 

, and •conforming for the approval of others* (pseudo-self 
approval by others). • " ' 

"' ' f. ■ - ■ 

, Sta2e_4:. This oriehtat-iori 'is based on "law and or^r", rules , duty, * 

- authority, and- strict maintenance of social order (aut?»ority), 

' Po st Conventiortal , Autonomous, or Prinfcipled Level : Moral vaTues ' ' 

and prini'cples have validity and justification apart from the 
• authority pf groups. • « * ^ 

Sta.ge -5: Moral orientation is based on social contract or legal- ' 
.istic free agreement, defined by individua-1 right and 
agreed upon standards (code" of ethics and constitutioti) . 

* Stage 6: Moral orientat-foYi is defined by self-chosen, principles 

of universality and consistency, based on reciprocity and 
and- equality, and the dignity of the human being as an " ■ 
individual person. It is a, level of respect and awareness 
for life and the life process (universal-ethical subsidiary ' 
awareness). ' . . ' 

Awareness ' „ 

• Stafle^l : Dreamless Sleep - Deep sleep without dreams. - *Stimuli/are , 
. registered by the brain but the mechanisms that render these - 

stimuli. conscious are completely inactive (recharge state). 
CharacteVistics of this stage are somnambulism and sleep' i 
walking. . • " . ' ' 

Ife^aeJ.: Sleep with Dreams .' Nohsense, revelation, and fantasy cbmbi^ne 
. to form a drama where the drearier expresses versatility in 
knowledge-, capabilities, and talents; he may be a playwriter, , 
■• producer, scene-painter, and actor-impersonator simultaneously. 
The dreamer may remember these dreams or forget them, not / 
'even being aware he )lad dreamt three or four times during the ' ■ 
night. Those who do -remember add another role, that -of 
.observer, watching "self" dream.s unfold (this moves awareness . 
' , , to stage 4) . • * . 

Stage J: 1-/a k 1 n'g S 1 eep - 1 deh 1 1 f 1 c'a t i on . Thff individual has no separate 
-awareness, but is lost in whatever he happens"' to be doing., 
feeling, or thinking. Habituation guides daily .existence 
. (becoming conscious of the -habitual pattern automatierlly, 
but on.ly mogien-tarily activates the next; ■highs-j' stage) . - 

i, . • ' '- 

Stage 4: Self-Transcendence (self rememberifig) . Double awareness of 
being actor-and observer, an objective awareness of self., 
'separate and outside the physical s.elf and 1:he" normal ly defined 
. limitations ofmental-psychological self. Success in awareness 
.at this' level 1s not measured- by material, bijtwar'd achievement ' 
or quantitative analysis, but rath'er-in terms of inner aware- 
ness and quality of Understanding. " 
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stage 5: Objective Conselousness-Cosmic Consciousness . An awareness 
of life and order in the 'universe; dualisms are destroyed. ' 
"Taoistic" seeing i-s predominant. 



3. Synergy 



■ ^6 vel 1: Awarenes's: of the envi ro-nment, self-worth , and the perceived 
•. ability to react and act in order to make impact. , 

' • a. Perception : being observant, sensitive, empatbetic, reality- 
• , based but also seeing possibility of change, awareness of 
others, and aesthfetic appreciation. . ■ 



t>- Identity: being self-accept4sig, having an honesf reality- 
BaseTperception of "self", having self-insight and -under- 
standing . 
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c. , Competence : satisfying the needs for mastery, willingriess 
,to act and take responsibility, anticipation of success,', not 
afraid of- failure or set-backs, ease in making friends, belief 
in ability to influence events , and^ a missfon to' improve self 
and t^e worl'd. , ' ■ • 

. Level 2 : Reaching -Out :' to otheri by actively projecting self with„ 

authenticity, intensity, and genuine risk. " . ■ 

d. Invests : with intensity and authenticity, having charac- 

^ '. teristics. of self -disclosure, being straight-forward and direct, 
^ less pretentious ,.\cofnmitment to larger meanings, self-^express ion, 
easier admis'sioh of weaknesses and mistakes*, .great powers of 
work 'and concent )?ation, depth of feeling and spontaneity, ^ 
naturalness, strong motivation, autonomous -with divergent 
thinkiagV involvement. • . 

Suspending and Rtskir>g : susp^Qding se1f-con.cerri» , toleration 
of insecurity and existential anxiety, being' more adaptive and' 
spontaneous, capable of long-range risk$,, i^kking* disapproval I 
"from others, objectively s'ejf-critical , greaterX trust and faith 
in others, andogmatic, liking unstructured situations and 
ambiguity, vcan face the unknown with less fear, ^has flexibility, 

^ "f; Bridging the Distance : more loving in significant relation- 
^ ships, capabl^of open conflict, able to relate to all ages 

and. kinds of p.eople, able to experience the" needs of others,, 
concerned with international assistance, having a feeling of' 
/ idehtificat.ion with all humanity, and' seeking to discover 
novel arenas in life. ' " / - 

■ ■ , • ^-y .. . " . ^ 

Level 3: Ifnpact; A person's efforts at reaching out are received and 
responded to' or acted upon by being shared o^ denied. This 
is the level of confirmation or rejection, success or failure, 
where self-confirmation may be found and new meaning is 
invested into the environment* 
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9 • - Self-Confl-rminq and Self-T raoi eending Impact : ' ■ .the ndi - 
• V. ^ vidua] |t this level excites 4(fd disturbs people, is be'havior- 
• s any controlled by self-c6ncf!pKj:^ner than another<;s perceptions 
has little self-ideal dfscrepancy, is fal r minded, a 'leader, ', 
^ ■ skillful » influential , and values se'lf-reajization. This" •% " 
■ ^pej"son now helps others "unfold" rath^ar than imposing, and is ' 
aware there is no guarantee of success. - Hb transcends ego- ' 
personality and raises 'the self-concept of others with self- . 
. • disclosures. • He has a h-igh- capacity- for frustration and 
^. ' deprivation, and is-capable of achieving self-need gratifi- 
cation. , \- . ^ ' 

Level _4: Synergy : , This leveT provides reconciliation, of apparent 
. opposites following impact. Through dialectic confrontation 

^ and a struggle t6- understa-nd, a i-^lationship is created' where . 
•the whole is more than' just the-sum of parts. 

• ' Higher Synergy : characteristics ofbetter problem solving, 

transcendence- of dichotomies, ;)nsistence on self-rights while 
respecting the rights of others, influenced more by equal status 
associates rather than authority, greater in vol vemelit, cooper- 
ative, ■ friendly , firm but jus,t, close relationships wi'th signi- 
_ - ficant others', nurturant, c(yadic leading of other's to mutual 
help, -Willi ngness' to fight for What- is right, capacity to 
withstand.-situational hostility, and likeable. ' 

Level 5 : Integration: This level provides feedback, re-evaluation of 

the environment 'and self-image, and Infe^^ion of experiences* 
by using unifying concepts which emer^ from the dialectic 
encounter to expand consciousness, . * ' . ^ ^ 

' ]• Integration ef Feedback to Form New Com plexity; chdracter- 
■i s t i cs.are expanded consciousness, mor'e inclusive pe rciSs t i on 
ahd "integration, more understanding of- dilemma? ,'mistafes and 
, conflicts , mutual disclosure,' creation of a private, ui/verse 
of meaning, greater valuation of intelligence =nd ed>fCatio,n, * ■ 
greater ability to abstract^ wider frame of refeprfice, autonomous 
yet universal code of ethics , new capacities Jor further .work ' 
^.y \ ° . and.grawth, more .se If -universe responsib-iTify, and 'ntorg complex • 
. ' J yet s.ifnp-le.. • . • , - " 

4. Personal ity " ' -< ^ ' \ 

Stage 1 : Trust vs. Mistrust (Years 0-1): D.uring this year the -child 
' . . A ^'^ very-^dependent on the parents^ especially the. mother. If 
, ^ the mother's care is qualitatively dependable ■ and predictable ■ 

' . • with concern and love,. .the child develops a'$e"nse of trust. 

. . Trust development is the fit;st requirement tn beginning an 
interpersonal relationshi-p. " . • 

( _ , ... * • ■ ■ 

Stage 2 : Autonomy v s. Sha me and Doubt (Years l-„4): - Having achieved 
trust the dliVd begins to develop a sense of autonomy or 
" "'independence. He begins to explore, to move away frbm the 
" • constant need for parental security ,«^and.-tp assert a grow-ing* 

^ . self more consistently, if the pareriits^Jlo'vingly reassupe the .-. 
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ehllq anJ a:'o -consls tyrt- in to Hewing huiMna methods of * ' 
guidxjoce, this autoiior/ is fastyred. If discipline is' too 
severe, o^-fai lure occi-s too often withoiit rea'ssurance, 
the Gh-i1d deveiinps a" '.■..i.-bt :iboi't s'slf. . .. - 

iJiltigtLve. V3_j3uy:i, { 4'-i<)': ^:hi.i is the stage where '. 
ine chi i.d begins spcntaneofisl.v exploHnq •■^ealitv, ex&ressing 
his nitural vtriving^i in novel wSyf. if control is tbo rigid • 
or severe the child loay develop guilt, giving up and submitting 
to parencal-cocic: demr. itd; for coHforinity. If parental -social 
controci IS not tDc rorceful and does not produce fear of. making 
in7sta'<e2, the ciiMd dev-^Gps unbalance in which 'he can test 
realicy (as s^tu^ :r.,.,r, iris own perceptions and thinking), and 
can accomiAC-datr: rK.sl il.y's der.i.and. : 

• 

iPJi/4lX.-^|-J.firsr^^^^^^^ (Yoar:- 6-li): Recognition is gaihed 
iron: lectrn-.nti. to produ..?, t.o accompr-sh things, to attain 
goals/ ana to con:p!e^:e tasks.. If t^^.fi en.vi ronment is not 
•overly demc.ndiag end dc^s not challenge beyond the child's 
capablli tie's, a se.-i^.e of sel f -esteem 4)eg ins developing as 
.he Completes th? -.f.-oc--:ed p.Tjects in life. At this time 
« ^ peq'r-reTationships .siso begin, and much of the opportunity or " 

•■ non-opportum ty to develop fr^endshios is based on the child's 
ajilrcy vo^ per; oiTT industriously. It is in this stage that 
. the child oeains isdrn-ing meanincfui adult roles to be played 
later and-n-=ed3 healr.hy guidance and models to observe. If ° • 
the child Is unbr^^narad•, Idte developer, or unable to observe 
. and meet,peer-oa-wvte!'Ct.^ndardr, he dev^loos a feel inn of 
inferiority. 

^M2e_l: i^[§Ili?J^^._Zl.!-Jifl^iJ-_cnj^ (Years 12-15): 

By novv, skiMls ano telsnts'' hlverFegun'to blossom, along 'with' 
,.. _ sexual maturltv ^nd social ro^'e learninn. . ' Peer group infTu- 
• ence is pore important t..rd the 'adolescent is less dominated ' 
' o.y parents, , Re iationshiss with the eoposite sex increase in 
importance, frnd the depth of love and friendships with signi- 
i • ficant othenu prDvides reflection and clariftcation of one's 
^ identity. . If identity cannot be achieved, or roles not easily 
tried ifnd discai-ded to find the appropriate one. the person • ' 
may maintain 4 Tor-stant effort to be exp.^rienced by others, 
^told who he i- 0^^ ^.nould be - ' j <c 

. ■ " V ■ - . / . • 

^StaSU.: llMf^:^j„.l^ijmM. (Adult Lifa.):' The nerson must first - . 

have •de./e?,lop.2ci a sfcron-j r^ensn of identity:' From this base. "■ ' 
he Peg-jns wid-.n-inc concern 'j^yond Self, extending it to 'others. 
'"^ ■ With iign-.f^Crtnt others , the perbon is able to commit self 

•more successfully no ionyer needing to seek relationships 
•- .. that .will r.larify ideritity a? "in adolescence., The commitment 
IS one in Jepih, with en experience? of ego.abandoqment, often 
producing an.-n.^-!^' unless the person has developed a -healthy' 
Identity of self. This is a st^iga of tremendous mutual trust" 
and sharing of finding meming in life, finding aVi occupation, 
and taking -dh civic rc^sponsibi lit/, if there is too much fear 
•involved., m self sbafrdonment, or if .one=s identity is not fimly 
established, anxiety may induce an isolation and preoccupation 
wi-th self. . , 

erIc " ■ ' \ 



Staae_7: Generativity vs. Isolatmn (Adult Life): This stage shows a 
further extending of interests" and ego-transcending . A 
oS*7-^^?'' productive urge in family and work begins to 
evoke ^selfless canng, concern for others, the world, and . 
what can be given or left behind to mankind. Relations of ' 
family increase in depth, financial security is gained, and ' 
' nJhi[%J"i'n ^r^^ ^^"^ personal expansion. 

fanfi J ^pi.^ "k-^"^ ' ^'r'' °/ "^^^'"^ unh^ppiness in the 
fanfily relationships, may lead to feeltngs of desp*air, staq- 

impiSen-shmeSJ!''" ^'""'^^"^^ ' ^^"^'^^^^ interpersonal . 

lM2e_8: ^omm^ny vs. Despair (Adult Life-): .He^re the person finds 
fuller meaning in l>ife, ffx^^nding his concern to eJtorace the 
community^of mankind, univer-sals'. The person accepts life 
and self for what they 'are and have been, knowing changes 
have occurred and may again, he recdgnizes the validity of a ' 

- c+!f\ ^^^^ ^^^^ perspectives and life 

styles of others as having meaningful validity also. One 

w ^^'^f ^"^^^ memory, accepting the. pain 

" c2^f'*'p5w;^^^.^"^■'■"9.^■^w^ meaningful, because in 
Sffhrhfc J °" satisfied with who self is. 

With this, the person can openly face the existential void 
of nothingness ^nd death. Inability to see lifi's process as 
meaningful and valid produces a possibility for existential 



Cognition 
Level 1: 



Level 2: 



Level 3: 



Sensori motor (0 to 18 months): At the outset of this level, 
mental processes are centered 'around reflex responses and 
and isolated schepiata. Within a month or tWb from bi rth these 
schemata begin to come together. This associative quality 

mInS 5^ ^^.'^"^ ^/^^ ^^'^ "^s^cy °^ impinging environ- 

mental stimuli and more able to initiate self behavior. Objects 
^ at first appear ephemeral, no longer existing after being 
removed from physical sight. Later, pemanency develops and ' 
the child searches actively toXfind what was once there, the 

*° ^^'^^ ^^^'^Ss "° ''°"9er there, to invent 

_ creOTeVsand use imagination, • 

■^^|pration||. (19 months to 7 years'): Imaginative play' combines 
wth exploration and experimentation, providing, enriching exper- 
- u and re-organ-ize the child's already ' 

established world view. Symbolic thought provides a means of 
active mental, manipulation. "Things" are stiMl in a state of 
tlux ana non-constancy since words and images are not clearly ' 

rlnffl^lH* ■^'16 child remains ego- 

centered, unable to anticipate how another person might per- 
ceive something. ^ ^ 

Cgncrete Operations. (7 to 11 years): The chi'id in this stage ' 
is able Lo fom mental representations of, actions in series 
hn? jan distinguish qualitative relations as nq^ being absolutes 
but rather comparisons (e.g. darker, noisier). Planning to 



■ ■ >. 
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r- ^^-^"^ '-■■•■^-^■^ wh^M- thK,t^^^n;^.nl.; 



four !?w;>;-of .:ocr:Jt-=%^ 1e.^nvr,|.> ,;u3. -ij>^^!;a!iq&. ch^nginq - 
cne uai"Ki vh>;.?;,! rKr-^./g^' di^ino^^n mind h-lsf^^ 

om Jy ^ a-j sM;)nt:-:ct:^,! 4:; v-v r ??• thfc ^ighi: (hol^st^ci and 

mindTijsh; .i-rn:.. tin .10?%.- 1 .-r.-jSy^ls 6r-d the aaarch for a loolca^ ■ 
answer cv^s«::. ^ ^-J. c.><^;.'; ths solution. Thf^' 



•• Jf ' ' VI vd/, S5.!f.v! .-(i^i, uu*--) •-. vx-.»-{!.--i-i , reDHKuintion. and • 

r'i !''''^P' ^^ .'■••rn: 'r.r..-'f.fi .-(-Lk inr^ii^n^nWis world spend 

. ■■ Che -k;-' •• "U-'-illf-icf this noed &]on@\ 

■ ''•r'^'-* ■ --^^ "v.:--' if more p-oo^R • 

I"" . ' ^ .^^-^ ■■^•■^<-' v'V"-''"'";^ - i 
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.group organizations, or submi.ssion to authoritarian rule. 

' r^^''n'u l''\^'Vi-T'^ self-esteem and esteem 
tor others. It is a mutual high evaluation > a feeling of 
. . adequacy, achievement, a^nd mastering of the environment It 

is ofte.n synononious with respect, status, attention, recognition 
' Jhe^fe]?stZl!ttn ^^°w^ver, m^ become unbaSed 

expeHenced''"^ ' '""^ secondary to being 

.S\Tf-ActUali2ation/The Higher Needs /FxnrP»;.;-inn nf ';pif. Thi<; ' 

Ts^operating on a level of psyche fulfillment. Here man ' 
beg ns the search to fulfill his om nature, to answer his 
•cal ng or to actualize his potential. It i^ reached by a 
small percentage of people; however, many people-are in the 
process toward this level. The^ self-actualizingbeJole are 
not^without faults. They are o?ten cold, angry, lonely, f?^^^^ 
with conflict and fear of the existential void Their perceptions 
often extend into realms of rea;iity impenetrable to otheT^ 



Level 5; 



Counseling 



LeveU,. Discussion is ntt about personally relevant material . The 

therapist retards the growth of the 'client by trying td' satisfv 
his own needs. The client is s'everely disturbed and is ''^''^^ ■ 
' ' f^^fj^al^^. immune to constructive human encounters. Extremely 
long term assistance is probable. • ' "-av.! emt; ly 

'-mnnnfll'^^^/'lu''"^'^^^'^'^ ^"'^ discuss-e4~if, a mechanical 
Z.TfL /^^^^^•'^Pist. is still damagrjng or may detract from 
healthy problem solving. The client Is , distressed and his - 
perceptions of the world are dis'torted, aiju rui, 

Thevcounselor is.minimally .facilitative'to the "situationally" 
distressed client. Voluntary discussion of personally relevant 
??in'}n^""i'^' emotional prbximity (beg?n- ' 

Tf L^rJ^^K"^^^ is the mfnimum effective level 

at. which most people operate durinq mo/nents of stress 
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Level 4; 



Personally relevant material is introduced freely with femotiohal 

PZlTl^Uf^'lT ^X^'^ '^T' ^^a^acteristJcs 0?° oi y- 
impact, relates effectively, and facilitates others. Many \ 

do the s'ame " ^f''^ '"^^ cannot el p Sthers 

Leyeii.:" On' this level, personal disclosure -is associated with a soontanP^niK 
active, inward probing about the feeling or ex^r^ences ^rseff^^^ 

^ sh rrnh'a'r5'i"°'''- ^^J^'^'^' th s level is ?nvolL ' 
sharing a lifelong search for actiializa^ion of self and others, 
inis is a rare person and possibly even rarer counselor) 
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Analysis of the EnsiWommnt 

• ■ 

TWareness, choice, wholeness, unity, self-actual izatibn, synergy, and ' 
personal interaction are all concgrns^ In the humanistic orientation. The 
focus Is on growth and positive tiuman charac^^rlsticsvwlthin'an environment 
conducive to self enhancement. The search Is for alternatives which might 
help people place more emphasis on health than s-5ckness, cooperation than- 
competition, arid on choice rather than control. Allying real .self to - 
emerge over pseudo-se.Jf; rather than trying to, force characterizes *tbe ' 
humanistic approach to helping others," . ' ' 

. • Underlying these qualities is a general th enis of inherent goodness, br 
at least"«4ieutrality;1n man. Man is not seen as a'^negative, uncontrolled 
savage "who must be prodded into sharing with others. Threats, control, and 
' oyer-anphasis on socialization weaken this, Inherent ability to siaxiniize the 
pdslttve abnnies. Much of what is wrong with ??ian has '.its oHgIn In presently 
accepted 'negative def TOltlons of him i^hlch- Imply a need to shape his life 
toiifard a pfe-establlshed goal. " 

No one person or culture knows what is best for everyone. There Is no 
way to determine what characteristics jisst fit an individual to become 
pacafale of benefitting salf and othes-s^- Host peo^e are unable to detent ne 
best characteristics to benefit themselves, let alone decide for other^. 
People are Individuals each in some ways diffsrsnt from everyone else, yet <^ 
sharing commonali'tTes, too. Urged. by this uniqueness^ man reaches out to ^ 
explore his conmonall ties with others'... Freedom to' foLlow this tendency Is ' 
in/iat^with the hut«anistic environment. * It foster-s individuality and it " • 
affords freedom to choose (tiodes of attaining, the couinon 'goal of living 
together as a true community of^aople." . ■ , , " 

A htOTanlstic fenvironmant is a concept, -not necessarily a reality. 
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stands as a.gpaVyet to be acnieved'wi th1n Institutions and in this nation. 
Its weakness rests not with the philosophy but rather with the means being 
used for its yplementation. People cannot be free, learn to make choices. 
^ or become .self-actualized in a system that is pre-programmed and inflexible.-- 

Control by a few wh6 claim to/know what is best i-$ not self-choice. 
. Y Designing a humanistic environment fequii-es a radical change. It cannot 
bk done through token efforts. " To attain the higher -levels (fifth levels) 
of the human development, processes requires a shift in thinking.- 'A world 
view must be s8ught from new perspectw ves . A person 'cannot develop intuitive-, 
creative thought processes through memorization of data nor with a totally. ^ 
technical mind. Creation implie^ a shift and break from the mold. So. too^. ' 
•do self-actualizations synergy ^ and tnanscendence beyond the ego„realm. So 
does hurnanistjc' growth. * : . . ' ^ ' x 

Regretab ly, the envlronfr:fent^ today in most^^-nstitutlons 1s npt qonducive 
to humanistic grpwt^. .In mos.t cases, the. opposite is true. The environment 
today \s shapad too restrictl'voly, in accord with, behavioural concepts, focus-'' 
ing on. conditioning consequenc&s. and control. It is an environment that • 
owes too much to the'Darv/ini^an cel^rcept 'of competition and' survival of the 
fittest, Men i^mphasize coping, and define fitts^it accordingly in terms of 
power, status, wealtV/ arid prestige. The institutions too, relfect this. 
Man is^not operating;within a conducive &nvi ronment. He is 'busy being ■ 
-manipulated and controlled and is grossly unaware . 

, ^ People in gene.'-al do oot know now to create a humanistic environment. 
They must learnchow through trial Stl^^rror, feedback, and charui. From this ' 
process of trying, they could learn. But" to da sd requires fmedom to, 
e)^perim8nt and 'to makfe mistakes . It requires an envi rpnn^ent that in' itself 
del^in^s :th^^e mistakes as sfce^s toward a 'higher state of understanding in' 
the h^mal grj/th process. Thus far there .are .few^ institutions which. offer 
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• this support. Instead, Institutions tend to verbalize a humanistic philo- ' . 
sophyv/hite using behavioral and soci-al controls: Humanistic philosophy 
.becomes little more than a disguise for perpetuation of _simplistic, Onpro-' 
ductive' techniques for r^endering hymans amenable to control. The' transition 
does not really happen; the instituti;on' says one thing and does another. A 
1975 'school pamphlet on student rules and' responsibilities clearly illustrates 
"this duality of philosophy and performance. The philosophy in the handbook ' 
emphasizes the, importance- of choipe and- responsibility (acceptance of conse- 
quences), as determinants in providing the -basis of human ^ dignity and worth, 
ChoJcQ andVesponsibility are propounded as rights of the students, which, • 
if usurped by any person or system; would co;itribute to the destruction of 
human dign>i:y/ The duti es' of students , however, conflict with these rights. 
The duties of students |^e to "comply" with the rules, to "pursue the 
prescribed course of study" by using the "prescribed" textbooks, and "submit" 
to authority. The transition from verbalizTng a humanistic, philosophy to 
.eyatin^ a humanistic anv'ironment is not made. ' „ , 

^ -.^ • * - • 

Culture • .. , " 

• : . ■ ■ - ' ^. / 

A culture* like a person, is a more or less consistent pattern of - 

'thought and action v with partic\ilar goals and a conglomeration "of experiences 

(Benedict, 1934). If the -culture is genuine and y-iable, It demonstrates a'' 

unified and cotisistent attitude toward. th^ positive, unique, ^nd intrinsic 

worth of persons and life. A genuy^e culture meets 'the standards of achieving 

human (humane and humanistic) ends, encouraging liberation of human spirit ' 

(psycl^e) individually and collectively, of technologies being subordinate to 

indispensable human services. and of its 'institutions being harmoniously 

designed' to -produce both the necessities and the essence bth^mari''' 
existence (Morris, 1961). ^. , % , . - ' 

In this sense the United States does not yet have a genuine and viable 
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cu-lture established. It has 5n^y the" potentia;!.- Growth and progress have 
_occurr^d in some areas, but not In others. lo general, the culture has 
^ developed to a point at which transitions are needed. For the majority of 
people, basic needs at the lower- two l^ls have been satisfied. Our peopl 
and their institutions are now at the threshold of the third Teve^l. The 
cultureS's searching to develop fove and belongingness, idenlificaMon, , 
mutual trust, and sacial order. But this is also a country of Situation, 
conformity, authoritarian control, and exploitation of self 'and others.'^ ' 
Belongingness^ often be coa^s ownership and control ; identification becomes 
ego;^ mutual fr us t becomes over-zealous dedication to others and- justifi--- 
cation of any means; and social order becomes slavish obedience. - 

Peopl need to learn healthy ways of interacting with- ot^hers and with 
the environment. Synergfstic behaviors must be modelled, and circumstances 
■favoring emulation of the'models must be iacilitated. Eaih person must'be 
resp-o/isible for his own growth and positive fulfillment" of' these needs. 
^ Perhaps then a unified culture of many parts cou|d form W endure .^o^^^lle-' 
' of making thd. .transitions because healthier attitudes and~niethods"ha7been ■ 
deveT6ped. It is people, myriads of pef-sons,' who have designed and execyted 
what "is" today. Their prbblems, drug abuse included, are symptoms of thdir 
^Uilture. When this country has%60, 000 dnug addicts, 9 million alcoholics ' ; 
and problem, drinkers, 4 million people considered anti-social , B.B million 
emotio.nclly,disturbed .children &nd teenagers 10 million neurotics, and ^.5 
million pebplf considered mentally deficient, there is a reasoji (Coleman. 
19/2), If in.one^year we have 20.600 murders, 55,210 forcible rapes, 
441 ,290 robberies, and 542,720 assaults, there is a reason (Unifom Crime 
Reports, 1975). When over one million c\md,v^x\ suffer and 2,000 die each • 
year from abuse and neglect, there is a reason (Besharov, 1975). That 
reason is pedple. • t> • . ' 



People react aggressively to others and to thePenvi ronment when healthy 
growth is frustrated or stJpped./ They, are dn .1 "down" 'dycle ^nd-can-'t find 
a waS. back "up". iHey perceive -"thfe system" as ohe whiCh^\-s hostile and 
uncaring. They have learned much from abuse by others and. they retaliate. " 
' Many resort .to. self- abuse through drugs and psychosomatic .physical illness. 
Mafiy retreat-, choosing "insanity'' over facing the p'ain involved in non- . 
growth.. -Everyone is responsible. Each person e|%ablish§s an Environment ' 
^ according to his own world view. The culture will chan§> as people change. ' 
There is po excuse for this culture (its people) "not to make the necessar^ 
^transition. The previous stages'have been negotiated. Vositiye 'growth, can 
a)ntinue.. The resources and".knowledge. are available. But dll thisVequires 
vs-'shift." Oi liferent priorities'must be adopted. Humanistic* ends must be 
envision?d aod means by which to Wlize' them mLst be created^ Th^ environ'- 
merH must be clearly perceived as it now Ts; then the alternatiyes may .be 



conceived. - ] 



The En vironment • \ " .- ' . 

- • ' r . ' ■ , ' 

.What gives man freedom In any' envi ronmfent is choice. Choice'is an 
inherent characteristic of man\ Unlike the othe.r animals, he Is provided' , 
^ with few, if . ^any, instincts that might, guide and control- his behaviors. He' ' 
'has 'been freed to' learn, and f.orced to make choieei. Even^^to refrain f rom • 
choosing«.-is- a cnoiee. a choice of relinquishing thVself^ dec'ision-miking v, 
capability. ' ' ' - , ' ' ' ' 

. : - : • * , ' ^ ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

In. orddKtcr. choose, man must first be aware of alternatives. J.hese are . 
alternatives. 'within himself and 'in the. envir.onment. He must know his own 
competencies/fronrthe learning produced during -^t rial and!er^or problem \ 
solving.' He must Be sl^illed in assessing reali-t;. and, if necessary., in 
cr^itSng possibilittes that did not^ before exist. For his; choices must provide 
mor^ than adaptability; mcfn reshapes himself and the world'through choice.' 
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The environment provides this learning. " • , 

1 9 

' But choice may hecme il lusionary. , When aUennatives ^re only 
variances of samenfess, or.when enticing consequences- establish habitual 
selection, choice becomes response, a reaction to conditioned stimuli. This 
is no longer choice, nor even a semblance. ^It;is,an illusion, maftltained 

through positive reinforcement, designed to "keep man operating within pre-' . 

. . "1 ' ^ > - 

established limits. As long as man behaves according to prescribed social- 

■ . ' " ' ■ ■■ . . ' • • ' ' 

fzation, he sustains this illu§ion of freedom. When he does not behave 

accordingly, ..he .faces n-galive consequences and punishment (Skinner, 1971). 

Th.js has ^ecpme.the "teixan way".' Today's institutions are based 'on a 

^dpmbined system of punishment and positive reinforcement. For man to be-' 

fr^ed, ^he must understand how he is controlled and seek aUernati'ves ■ 

Punishjtient. Punishments may be overt or''subtlej ranging from jail to' 

placement in 'a nursing' home, from loss of material possessions to denial .of 

oppol^tunity to earn a.Jiving, ffojn death' to incapacitation of psycha. Norms, 

rules, and laws are supported by punishment. Seldom, if ever is a-,person 

«. ■ ■ 'J 

praised for obeying- the law^ but he is punished when he knoivingly breaks it. 
Nor Is the law "fair\ It is'?. cohtrQlling device, designed to meet the 
needs- of the majority. Nortns, rules j and lav/s operate best in a culture of 
Jqwer level development; they eventually conflict and detract from higher 
levels of development unles^s they are extreme ly flexible and susceptible to" 
change'; , • ■ ' - '"n 

Reinforcement .- Positive reinforcene/its in this culture are fpr the 

most part extern^il. >the satisfaction • 

o|; C(4riosity^ seTf-growi:hl and rove have beeno too little used as natural 

positive contingencies. Instead, they are mimi(|kfed, becoming pseudo-inTrinsi-c 

motivators uset^ in negativ-e reinforcement or control through threat of denial ' 

or>1.th^i^a5*'a'!- The intrinsic reioforceWnts thus imitated can, like the 
» > " ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ 

, ■■ -A ^ ' 118 • ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ 
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lower needs . beco:ne substitutes .preventing positive growth {e.g. happiness ' 
becomes _ pleasure, love b«cpmes cxDactctlon); • ' 

i>^mi2iLcj[^llnW cDera^s pursu-«nt to four' major. Schedules. ; 
•Some schedulas contr-oi th. pet^on's behavior quickly but must be continued 
to keep Wrol in -effect (C9r>ti.ual r.^nforce.e^t) . Others ar^L more subtle' 
and^slow 1n developing, ■asis tina'e.c inct.on throughout a. lifetime, the 
■person 'remaining unaware of ,che: control or unable to,perce1v% any alterna. 
tives. (intermittent reinforcement.) ife,, institutions use the latter fom. 
The four basic schedules:are: fl). fixed-interval , Uj, (variable-interval , ' 
(3) Hx&d-ratio , and (4} varidb1e-ratio. ' 



Y 



. The .f1xel-l(Ltaivai provides reinforcement at regular time intervals, ' 
regardless- of the number of emitted responses f This is exemplified in the. 
weekli wage, quarterly yrador. , yearly vacr.lon, and twenty^year r^etirement. , 
• The. behavior resulting 'froa this, schedule -is f^peclally s/able:... varying only, 
w^-.th the length of the interval , the type and amountjrf i^infaw:enient, 
emotional circumstances , "and uhe cjgprlvatlon level "^he organls.fB. ' In this 
^ schedule the rate of response tends to be low for a pe r iod of tli -after .the ' • 
relnforrement, accounting for low production on Mpndays, 1\onowing- a-yacation, 
or at the begi-nning of a n-aw' school quarter: • ■ « ■ " ■ ■ 

'l^e vajriab Wc6r>:aL sj:^hfidula ellm^rnates this low probability of ..response 
following reinforcement. Here, relnfdrcrent occurs at different intervals, 
tased on an.,. average or mean time elapsed. One Interval may be a day', another , - 
two weeks, givinq an ayerag-,,oe[;jy reinfonMt. This is characterist;ic ' . 
of on-the-spot eyaluVtions. for raises nr-renew.v of contracts or surprise • 
bonus quizzes .t school . schedule Is readtly associated :with rein- ■ 

=forcement through Dumshment avoidance. WitPcs. qua! ity control inspections, ,, 
,tax audits, and unexpected parental visitations to see if the children^are 
•behaving properly, ■ Thes^ simply act as check-points to find out if a person : 
has maintained the app.ropriavc behciv'iors . ^ The person never knows what to \ <- 
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expect or '^sfe. Under tn is: schedule 'nrnt Deopfs'u perfonnance is remarkably 



stable, ufrfform, and res-istant to eHtJnction. " ' - . 

■ . " ' . " ■ . ' . . ■ .'-^ 

A third sci>udi(le no -longer conceals itself witn time ihtervals,..faut 

fbcuse?; on f ratio or a ce-htain nu.7]I>yr of responses^' The fi xed- r^tio '"- • ■ 

, reinforces the person after c. certain number of, iippropriate responses. 

.Generally the ratio Is 2nial]_ at-first (1^5 or even and then increases 

to make phenomenal dsman-is. Tbe rate of response is limited only by thr 

eventual fatigue of ^train imposed of; ens organism: ' In 'the everyday worjd 

. • ' . ■ ' ■ 

^_ tlfi's raMo^is iisec in piecework salaries /corfitft'iss ion on sales, and points • , 

or partial grades given on papers "ar.d- completed parts of projects'.' As Wth 
, ■ - . - - ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' \ ■ 

tne fixed-tnterva-l^ schedule, one weakness .is evident. People find it diffi- 
cult' to get started at first, and usually must' pour in make-up efi^orts** as 
the re i-hforcferneTi; pc>ia:; draws nearer (cranmihg for examb) . . ' 

• X^nikla^atix *cha4sile ^liPinates the fiat , spots encountered 'with 
fhe fixed-ratio sthedule, thMs ma1ni:o:in-:ng. an extreme ly high rate tif response, 
'.vhich offan occurs eve ; during >^fe1i!forceiiisnt. „ This schedule .varies the ratio 
^over a considerable range { at rf|rst, then 1.-50 or 1:75 or 'Ir.lO).* ' The ' ' 
person is unaoic so predu;t v-'nen rpirrforcement will occ^r, "hence responds 
indefinr^ely .vhi|e;wai titles nopinu :t sny hap&en sn moment. ■ Gamblers are ® 
typical res ponder, is to this sc'-eduk; , ar a- e mny. extenral ly motivated or 
material is.tical Vy ■ itDtivetfjd ?rt-l5t? -m K^aml: SbTd- miners, business 
entreprene-«rs, irjW-r.fprs.. ana por-tir.ar ^hars ln this sch-dule, each taking 
his- chsn^ws n ,. tr^ ^ng and GiiC!>;e'-Jin^;; rrkV/uo one:- 'o- nsvcvr in beconiing a 
suceesn. Oftentlrne- • th1«i_ .fipprjars •:o bo -che schedule, for dreamers, rlskr- 

> ' / ■ ^ * . ' " . . 

Usu^r!;/ /nore than onu* s :hedul;j of . r-rinftr-.-csmeni ■'ir operating. to cofjdliion 
a ;jc,rson. Schedules ^:.^e' comhi.n^d wi uh er^cn' other, or may be combined vdth • 
pmishmnt: The perio-i is rol-iforced tv do 'is expected and is punished 
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if he doesnot. The choices become what type of reinforcement? How-much?- 
When? . ' • . ' • • .' 

Schools ' ' 

- ~— — ' — / . , ■ . 

.Schools, are perpetuators of knovyledge and data. The knov/ ledge comes- 
through the process, tff learning, problem solving skills, which in .turn gives 
rise to motivation for frfjrther^search: , -Knowledge is learning to question/ 
answer, and communic^ite the- findings . Knowledge is the process of problem 
solving that is learned .through' Identifying a problem, seeking' alternative 
„ solutions, cr^atin^ new-integrations researching, coni'nuni citing, an.d re- 
designing the problem. Knowledge exercisds subsidiary awareness .. "Data is 
^the final^product derived from ^knowledge. Data strengthens foc^l awareness'. 

. The American; school system generally emphasizes focal awarene'ss. School 
"teach data-; they require students to memorize data; m they measure regurgi- 
tation of data. .The products derived from know-lscfge are often v-ewed as more 
import-ant than the problem solving process! Schools' in this 'sense "teach -a 
■ "history" of the learning process , not the process itself.' .Jt i?;a Tower 
hevel. of learning 'similar to the,.Tower levels of human .and/cultural -growth.' ' 
Jt teaches; (^/ays of coping and adjusting to "the controlling environment ' 
rather than how to express self find "transcend -imposed limftations. 

■Kosischools are institutions of control. They empfjasize obedience," 
cfinfprmity', security, socialization,- habituation, mechantcai interaction., / 
authority, and competitjon/ School is compulsory for most yoUth and is pre- 
designed to generate -aduU-chos-en competencies' Degrees and grades are 
offered as sj^eirifdrcements; and denial of access .to certain vocational goals 
is..,he1d up as a potential' punishment. When the^ child cannot adjust, it . is " 
viewed as the chl Id 's„ problem, seldom the .fault of the system. If students 
ar-e. truant, they are threatened w>th punishment and forced, to return. 



The schools'have becom a self-perpetuclting system us'ing control as a ^ 
means of maintaining this perpe"tuat1on. When students rebel by dropping . 
out, or by purposeful deUruction of the system, further control has been - 
the answer. In general the schools, fail to re'allz'e that the rebe4.1toh may.'- 
^ be healthy frustration expressed by. people who are constrained within a system 
' that neither listens to nor cares about'the person. , • 
. , For exaa)ple, in an asselsment of loca^ n4eds for counseling in elemehtajr 
schools (Ashland'. June, 1^75), teacher re^rted the following problems most 
frequently manifested by ,ch'i Idren^ith p.oblek behavils: poor peer relation-. 
ships,>or Sel.f-conc^pts, aggression, hyperactVvity/ lack of .self-control , 
withdrawal,Jack of motivation, anB lack 9fpersoUTWponsi^^^^^^^^ An ' 
• ..■average of 3..<^hildrer. wit^ major problems and 2.5 with minor problen^s were " 
reported in each classroom.- The most freq"ue.tly suggested solution to deal ^ ' 
with these. prol?iks was the services of a counselor. Less .popular solutions 
were lower class-'loads more aides, more remediation, more trailing, more ■ 
physical educatfon/, and/poUcy. changes. Here, as In most schoois the -. ' 
.problems of these children were considered solved, by counseling or* teaching 
the. child to^ adjust better to. th'e school system. Counseling these chi-ldren - ' 
meant further adjustment vf their selves to fit the system. .It was not 
recognized that poor peer relationsiilps and self-concepts might be .attributed 
to- the competitive nafure.of the systam; or that aggression could stem from ' 
frustration of self-growth; 'or that hyperactivity and lack .of self-coritrol • ' 
and responsibility were^ displayed because the children were bored.- ^ 

Students (and teachers) within the school system have become mer^ 
products. To be properly stamped with approval (degree), they must demon- 
strate pre-determined competencies whether these ^re relevant' to real needs " ' 
or not' To^ facilitate Implementation of the required data and competencies, 
the schooll have been di^lded.into grades, the days into hours; and knowledge " 



divided into parts. Behavioral managemnt plans with speclfica^lly selected 
reinforcemeot schedules are implemented tc i'urther oersuade students to 
• become competent products. Counseling is offered to those wh6 are" at all 
recalcitrant toward niovfrtg in these dictated 'directions. And finally, 
specia'l classes are forced upon many who are not learning as the schools 
expect. .Should all this fail, the student is expelled, dismissed, and 
labelled a failure. - . ( • , 

The schools do teach students certain, cognitive skills and data. The- 
education system provides the student with the proper socialization needed 
to survive and cope in this cultural environment. Schools offer students 
a common place to meet and interact. As an institution of continuing study, 
it keeps students out of the work force, away from home, and .off the streets 
It provides opportunities. ' 

• ^Emphasizing cogniti /e-focal learning, hQwever, the schools provide few 
alternatives. Students who choose to develop in other areas of human growth 
such- as self or the" creative arts a're left to find resources outsidc.the 
system. Teachers tend to teach the way , they were taught and to'teach only 
iwhat they know. Seldom are they capable of providing alternatives. Seldom 
are they encouraged to do so. They are hired because they fit within the 
existing structure. 

While training the mind, the'school is stunting the self or psyche. . 
Jt is doing so because of the means --t uses to teach. It is doing so because 
the subsidiary message with the focal data is telling the students that they, 
are incapable of guiding, their own li.ve^ and of learning to learn. Students 
are being taught to ba passive rec1p1ents\of data accumulated andtaught by 
e-xperts. They are being "cured" and tr^aJed as though they were diseased, 
rather than being viewed as healtjiy, needing only alternatives and freedom 
to choosfe for self. . . ' - 
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To most of these students, learning, as it was "done-to-them", stops 
after school. Without. the system to reinforce them and control their choices, 
they simply stop trying. They do not believe in their own abilities to 
learn without a teacher or 'class model, nor do they have the original child- 
like motivation arid desire to know and understand. They have been taught 
the data focally and taught dependency subsidiarily.- 

Learning has stopped for these students after they left the system 
because self growth stopped for them whil'e they were in the system. The 
emphasis in school was on the "mind"/ '.he psydhe had been ignored. If ' 
given the freedom^ after 'school they no longer know how to respond; they have . 
never learned. They have been taught through word and action that learning 
takes place in a highly structured pecial environment away from normal 
experiential situations. They have been told that teachers know best. 
They have been told their attention spans do not extend beyond forty-five 
minutes. They were told that a degree is prerequisite to being "OK". They 
have been separated from others -of different ages, been taught to compete, 
and have learned to ignor& their peers who sat beside them. They have been 
reinforced, punished, and shaped into learning and being what others have 
chosen for them.- They have seldom been asked what they wanted, nor given the 
time to find self. • 

Families 

What is wrong with the schools is wrong with families and with every 
institution qf this culture. Atone parent-school administration meeting 
in this local area, adults had gathered to determine what was wrong with 
the school system. The parents felt that students had not been given enough 
responsibility. Locker areas had been closed to students in the early 
mornings. There had been a lack of communication, lack of a challenging 
and stimulating curriculum, too much emphasis on competition, a lack of 
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homework employed to teach sel f-discip11ne, and a lack of trust. The parents 
wanted a. certain type of education for their children. They had spoken up. 
But in all this, where had been the students » the children? 'Had anyone 
asked what they wanted? Why had they not been involved in these discussions? 

If the students had been asked to participate, could they have done so? 
Would they have had the necessary skills in decision-making and communication? 
It is. doubtful. It takes time and practice to learn self-direction, and 
students had gotten little opportunity for these at school or at home. 
They hesitate when asked to make self decisions, being confused and unsure. 
This hesitancy is used against them, defined as a state of inability to 
learn how to guide self rather than seen as a temporary hurdle daunting 
them because choice is seldom offered. As one parent had put it during the 
same adult-school meeting, a person does not allow the inmates to make 
poli.cy and run the system. That, regretably, to many parents, teachers, i 
administrators, and students is how the child-student role is defined. 

One of the reasons schools have a hard time changing is parents. 
Parents are over-critical of innovative efforts and are usually less, con- • 
cerned over inadequacies already sanctioned by tradition. They do not 
expect the school's philosophy to differ greatly form theirs. They expect 
the child to learn the same values and the same ways of^ thinking. They 
expect their children to learn what parents have told the schools their 
children should learn. 

While parents then blame the schools for failure to make good "students" 
out of their children, schools typically perceive the home as the source of 
the child's problems. In the needs assessment, survey discussed earlier, 
teachers stated overwhelmingly that home problems were the maj on concerns 
for students, including neglect, broken homes, and overly or underly protective 
parents. l / 
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In the same survey, most children, when asked how they could be 
helped, stated that they would like to talk with someone, if the conver- 
sation were confidential; but home intervention would be unacceptable. 
The children did not want the school involved with the home problems 
chiefly because they believed ttieir parents might become upset. They were 
hesitant to openly discuss their problems for fear that their own strivings 
toward health might somehow anger their parents. The fear "could have been, 
real or imaginary, but the fear itself prevented the child from reaching 
out, especially in the school environment." 

It is the parents' attitudes toward school and life that determine in 
great part the healthy growth' of their children. Through parental modelling 
and a democratic home environment, the child can learn to develop independence 
and self-direction.^ In an authoritarian environment the child learns to obey, 
be dependent, or rebel. It is the parents who help establish childhood and 
early adolescent values. It is the parents who significantly influence the 
adolescent's vocational choice and interest in school (Mussen et al., 1974). 
Parents roust accept-the blame as readily as the credit. 

Above all, what is important in the family is communcation and facili- 
tation. The authoritarian, inflexible parent approach works on children 
until a certain stage .of development during youth and then no more. If com- 
munication has not been open up to this point, the adolescent pulls away, 
seeking elsewhere for self growth; he does the same in school. He will • 
probably do the same in life. 

Communication is difficult for people. As Carkhuff pointed- out, few 
people genuinely share or can develop anS'nterpersonal relationship beyond 
the second level of mechanical interaction. This includes parents and • ' 
children. Perhaps the pacent-child role makes this more difficult. But 
many parents seldom communicate in depth even with each other. Withoulf' 
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modeling, the child knows no way. 

, Coirmuni cation requires effort and risk. It is a' learned process. A 
major part of coimtimi cation is listening and trying to unde^^stand the other, 
not,t>ying to convince the. other what is best or right or what should be 
done. A child or adolescent needs a- sounding board, to reflect what he 
says. He needs someone to care and give support. These children are people, 
struggling to become self; they need permission to grav and make mistakes- 
to be human. Parents must communicate that permission. ' " . 

It is in fact non-communication (non-permission) from the parents .that 
begins to close the child. He learns what not .to discuss by observing what 
is taboo. Sexual intercourse, self, and drugs are typical interdicted areas. 
Non-discussion shuts down the 'communication but not the jiuman drives and' 

curiosities, nor the experiences of life. If the youth ventures into these ■' 

J ■ 

areas and becomes confused, where can he turn if the parents will, not listen? 

Creation .of Complementar y Alte rnative Resources ^ 

It is not that today's schools'are bad, or that families are incapable . 
of providing for their children. There are some' exceptionally 'competent 
schools and families, as well as many , incompetent, and many above average. ^ 
Most schools and 'families do what they have been designed -to do. The families 
provide a basis of trust and interpersonal sharing,, modeling . language devel - 
"^^'opment. Values, motivationa^l attitudes, and suppont. Schools provide -cognf- 
tive development, socialization, and personal_ interaction. Both provide 
skills and teach coping* ; / . ' 

Families and schools have been designed to do just that, to teach children 
to learn to cope arid adjust within a social environment. In this culture, 
^ they have combined to give an immense amount of opportunity to people. The 
positive far outweighs the negative. But they have .been designed to go only 

■ / 
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so far. Beyond that -jjart. a trans ItionW' be made to help the student- 
child, go further toward-the «re e.presstve. sfelf, developing needs. The ^ 
concern 1s whether or not these Institutipns can «ke that transition. 
. ■ TO develop self .requires mental health, a process of ™axi™i.1.„g meanings 
ful relationships, releasing inner potentiilities,. accepting one's self, 
and maintaining a symbiotic relationship with the environment (synergy). 
TO develop self requires choice, freedom, awareness, and control over one's 
own life. TO develop self requires a conducive environment which is itself 
^ seeking alternative ways and resources for enhancing positive, healthy growth.' 
schools and families^can do so much. If transition were undertaken, 
they could do.more. To make this transition, however, requires an environ- ' 
ment conducive to their growth and resources'. Schools cannot change for " 
the positive as long as they are imprisoned in a hostile envi^nment. nor 
- can re'crlminatlon facilitate cohesiveness ^n families. Fear of making mistakes- 
prevents learning and growth. Something must be done beyond constructive 
analysis anM criticism. Systems are comprised of people, people who need' 
to learn to make the transition for the sake .of their own selves. To help 
the systems means helping people (teacher., students, parents, and a*.inistra- 
tors alike). When each person has made the transition, he will be able to 
help others do the same. 

In assisting system growth then, the focus is not.on saving the world ' 
/or the system all at once, ioing'so.might actually produce more, fear and 
less openness to change.. Institutions do not need to be saved or cured; they • 
are hot 111 or diseased. . They are instead at a certain plaie of development 
and geed altern,t1.ves% a conducive environment, and support, flnalogoirsly, a 
gardener does not destroy .the seed to^ create a plant. The gardener nourishes 
the seed and through this' care, a plant emerges. In both methods the seed 
1s gone: but the first approach leaves neither hope nor life, while'the' latter 
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actualizes existing potential. 

.Analysis of the environment and system has shewn that cultural , school , 
and family development is generally pn levc.1 two- The .niajor emphasis remains' 
one of coping. The means of providinrgravth is^^Damin'ian, based on behav- 
. loral-reinforcement schedules, punishment, control, competition, and sur- 
vival. People within the sy«iteml' are at a developmental stage ini|h they 
are ready to grow beyond. Wnat is needed is help. - ' 

As already noted, psychological knowledge has focused on abnonnalities 
• and behavioral laws. Liitle'was known about mental health. It m^ be in 
this field that the transition must' come fir.^t.^ Psychology is the study 
of the psyche, the self, not the study of'behavior. thbught.^emotlons. or ' . 
parts, (thymology). Helping others a'chi eve mental health means achieving 
mental health and knowledge first. Risks must be taken, triar and error 
must ensue. Learning "to be" and express self means breaking away from 
established security and going beyond, toward further maturity. 

* Maturity means being able to give and receive love, work productively, 
grasp reality, accept responsibility, have a non-destructive-^positive attitude, 
being flexible and adaptive, capable of using leisure time, and being creative 
(Saul. 1971). Maturity means having these 'attitudes-, and enjoying being who 
one is, not controlling forcing self and others to display any precon- 
.ceived characteristics. Maturity, mantal health^and self development como 
from within, as a-process cf normal human unfolding. Trying to force this 
process destroys the potential. ' , " ^ 

yHat is needed then as a complepientary alternative is 'a- means of aiding 
people to become mature, healthy (physically and mentally), and self-actual- 
izing. A conducive environment is needed to- provide alternay ves. and 
resources, including people who are in the growth process and can niodel 
•transitional development; The means mu.st be an end In itself. The means 
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must equal the humanistic philosophy. If the means do not fit, new ^ays 
must be created. This implies flexibility /openness . feedback, and willing 
ness to change. , 'V 

The environment {system, program, means)- CL»nnot be pre-determined. 
Overall goals such as health and self-actualization may be chosen, but pre- 
established competencies and step-by-step objectives will' not work. The : 
humanistic environment in essence, is people interacting with the universe. 
It 1s their naeds that must be met, according to their own unique life " 
styles. From their struggles ro continue growth will emerge the- design. - 
which will change continuously. There is no one set paih for everyone, 
no "Answer".. There is only a process of which people subsidiarily , 
aware . « 



Chapter 4 
PHEN0MEN0L06ICAL PROCESS 



The "us/* project created an environment of alternatives that in return . 
* , ' ■ * ' ^ '{ 

aided people to become mature, healthy*; and se1f-.actualizing:(thus precluding 

any need for drugs). It ms developed through process and change, and it 
came to have^a GestaTt personality greater than tte sum of its parts (indi- 
vidual people). The project embraced thr^e main areas of concern:' counseling 
prevention, ^research, and administration, in, that order of. priority^ " People 
came first (counseling); then knowledge, (research) , and finally, frp^ the$e 
concerns^ came institutional -system support \nd gain (e.g. fulf{il1meoi of the 
proposal). . \ v. ' i 

Tliese priorities were established by the philosophy and^ rational of ' " 
the, proposal, and by the granting. agency. The prevention branch within the 
National Ijjstitute on Drug Abuse. (NIDA) was intended to help develop drug 
■abuse prevention methods. v Th.^' Institute's purpose was ^d" is to help people. 
To help people nationwide requires that locally developed 'knov^ledge be 
disseminated. This requires research- and education. NIDA supportV and funds ■■ 
research and educational efforts. In return, NIDA expects certain guidelines 
to-be followed arid certain recognition bestowed. That is. legislatdjrs and. ' 
the executive branch jj^st jae conv-i need; that what NIDA does is worthwhile. This 
i§ the onstitutlonal -system support and gain (a primitive fom of synergy). ' 



- a Peoples-Counsel inq 
The p/ogram was-a micro-c\jJture of generations. It became an extended ° ' 
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famny with chiTdren, adolescents , young adults, \nd older adults (seniors). 
• Fiilfl llment of needs according to a limited age category .would not prove • 
sufficient. ,.The program was required to nurture everyone involved. Healthy 
peopje helped others brecome healthy. An environment was required to benefit 
people from the ages of 9 to 77 (the youngest . and the Oldest wH'o were in 'the 
program for at least three months), kge diXo^t' count, self-growth did. 
The program coaU not be a nursing ,hbme nor'a children's center. "Everyone 
had to find a place and a fearing of useful , belonging according to his or 
.her. individual developme'nta\ stage'. This required an understariding 6f 'the ' 
different p^eople: it requited "growth-coun?el 1ng" .and "growth-training". 

' Children (9^12). . . ' , ' ■ . 

^ According to Rosen et al (1964), referrals to mental health c'rinics 
tend to peak for children aged 4 to 7 years and 9 to 11 years, and for 
adolekents aged 1^ to 16 years. These seem 'to be transition periods when 
special resources and alternatives must be made aval lable to help healthy ' 
development.unfold.' The "us'/ children were in the 9 to 11 years transition ' 
period':. Thos^. whos'e growth had been blocked displayed characteristics' of ' 
personality ahd behavioral problems school, failure, learning difficultiee . 
delinquency, aggresston, anxiety, and drug use or abuse. " 

- These sympt,oms, as discussed earlier,, are best used as Indicators of' 
blocked growth,^ not as predictors of future problems. They are the child's 
way>of ask^ing 'for help beyond v^hat is be iVg offered. "The child's environment 
Is, chan§ing In this period. Play groups that p'rovlded learning and sharing, 
qo longer do so. Newer groups are forming. Boys are pairing w1|:h boys, 
girls with girls', and there'.are^ fewe> chances for different sexes to cpmmunl- 
cate. Sexual identities, are forming; for s^me, puberty .is starting. Younger 
sglris are outgrowing their male counterparts., Self "IS chang.1ng. The. children 
nedd^to discuss .this process with ol^er peers and adult models who- will listen 
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and understdjid. ' . ' , 

Frequently, parents do not perceive, the- problems within their children. 
They as-sume their children will ask them 'for help. Or they assume the schools 

^ wtn handle the problems. Bu^ the schools are overloaded with children.' 
They are not designed to deal,with-th^se issues of "self. Many schools at 

. this age-,grade level do not have counselors- Many counselors are^ only 

truant-disciplinary .officers, who help the teachers cope^y. adjusting the ^ 
child to "fit" without further disturbance, rather than help the child develop 
self. His Reers cannot help. They too have their difficulties, or they 
have become judgmental and their acce'ptande of others relies on school an^ 
parental values.. These peers cannot understand the troubled behaviors that 
signify blocked growth. " ^ * . 

Children at this age are shifting self-development levels. They are 
moving from le^Vel two (see synthesis-growtih chart) to level three in most " ' 
areas. The child's values are changing from moral absolutes based on sur- 
vival ^nd egcFfleed satisfaction toward moral relativism based on social 
order and mutual agreement. "Identifj cation and self-awareness, are beginning. 
Industry and competency are important; factors. The c^hi Id wants to learn to 
create works that^make him feel capable.; Cognitively; .the child is beginning 
■to use concrete operations that require acconmiodations rather than assimilation. 
At this sta-ge, increased experimentation and trial -error occur.^ with the • 
child learnirfs awareness by experiencing the natnraV consequences. Getting 
beyond the fear of trying remains a cognitive and.self issue at this ag^..- ° ■ 
Motivation is toward others and developing interpersonal relation^, toward " ' 
love and belonging! The child-reaches out genuinely/ ^discloses, self vol un- 
tarily, and begins having an impact on his world. ^ 

The above factors are positive- development characteristics. As the child 
frrogresses toward healthy adulthood h^ actualizpl the third level potentials. 



If. however, access to health is blocked, frustration pushesithe child • ' 
Wd less healthy-avenues. Vakes. may Ve|aTn based on moral absolJtes. 
.tiifting from parents to, peers o,. autHorit>, identification becomes' confused 
with.defin1ti.ons imposed by or sought from others. ..Competitive oneupmanship ' 
replies competence. Confomity.outweighs' love and'" belonging.. Growth 
becomes. sidWed. and the lower stage tr^niition is thwarted. €f no one 
actively- reaches out to_ the child/he may stay 'at this level /using .whatever ^ 
.methods he -leanned to satisfy his needs. „ Th;arted In', growth'." he ^ resort • ' 
to esdape, through drug use. ' ' 

Adol escents - (13 to 20) . ° . J ' 

/ When cfiildren have finished their transiti.on from level tw(fto level 
three and have stabilized, another transition .perio4 begins. This.is'early 
^adolescence. the. period from 14 to 16 y^ars.^ At this stage the transition . 
is. more subtle", not so much a change in levels as a changi In approach- and . 
world View. At this age, the third level Is established, and the third level, 
needs are being fulfilled, in one way"or another; heaUhy or otherwise: In 
most cases, the ^ersonMs coping.. .Identity is^foming, along with, a '^concept 
-of group status, awareness, and rational: thinking. Cognitive .development 
has advanced, providing another prerequisite fon further ..ego'' (self) .and ; 
value growth. The adolescent 1^ ready for change.,, • ' " • / 

It Is here the adolescent chooses; his definition of self and man. He ' 
chooses bitween a life -style of coping w|thin environmental control s^supported 
by reinforcements ^;d a life style -of healthy self-expression beyond 'pre -.defined 
limitations. Both choices take tile > adolescent toward the fourth level . but ' ' 
the former stops there whiU ths latter, continues ta seek beyopd. It is at . ' 
this adolescent.transltion s.tage-that a' person decides to stand fiml^ for ^ 
self and risk the consequences qf failure, or to. conform and adapt self to 
the social environment, ^Neither choree gQaran tees success, but the'liort-term 



risks 'seem fewer when self-adaptation occurs./* Most p^of)le choose the 
^•conforming path, where society provides simple opportunities and,reirfforce- , 
ments to enhance^'further developifient toward the fourth l^velv* ' ' \ 
J 'A minority of adolescents hawever choose to risk. They remain opehs " - 
searching, questioning, and demanding seff.-respori'sibility . They expect . . \- 
freedom to make^i stakes, to exercise control over self , and to flnci,a ':on- 
ducive^environment. Mhen these are denied, they rebel. They' look elsfe-. 
where, creating their own environments if need be. With heTp*^, they reach 
the fifth-^ level; Without help, they may not. reach even the fourth. They 
may become society's heroes .or society ^s rejects. In either case, they 
stand apart, "having tried to grow beyond the cultural'growth parameters. 

' ' \ . " ' - ■ 

The turmoil- demonstrated in adolescence comes from the traqsition. It \ 
■ - is a tiirmoil of choice or non-<;hoi4:e. Adolescents are in Umbo, at an • 

, . impasse. They. seek solutions to eas(2 the despair? they follow the methods . : 

modelled by .their culture; they act out the symptoms disple^yed by a culture 
. , " trapped within its own morxass of confusion. They develop '^ini-cultures 

, witiiirLjheir^sQhools, focusing on status, social cliques, sports, heroes, poli- 
, . tical popularity, gossips mistrust, drug use, and willful destruction of*- , . - 
others. * It is a^miniature of their pel^ceptions of the world. What is ^ . * 
wfong and'ri-ght with adolescents is what is wrong and right with their " / 

'culturfe- They, are tr^^ing out the roles,, making ready for choice. j 

' $elf becpmes critical at , this stage, for ft is in accordance with 

♦ V ' ' ♦ ' • 

-definition (concept) that the adolescent makes final chdices. If the self- • 

con'cept is negative a^id low, available oj^port'uni tes^ ma^ be ignored^ considered 

^ beyond reach*. Tf the self-concept is unrealistic, he may. hold uncomprbmising^ 

expectations. If the self-concept is positive and realistic, he has a chance. 

•From this base he can make potential choices, assessing his own competencies 
^ from his past experiences and success^es. - ■ ^ - . 
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Here, •the'-envlronmant cap facilitate'or preclude healthy trans.ition; 

The adojescertt is struggling to break free frooi previous childhood'behavior^ 

and solutions. The adolescent needs .freedom to make self-chosen changes, 

, facing -the consequences , learning 'and groining beyond. I f'th'is freedom is 
•• - - • .'«'•'■ • ' . ' ■ 

not given, if he is continually controlled and' tr^ystrated, growth "is blocked. 

?he adolescent is forced to resort to earlter chi Wlike* behyiors or to re- 
linquish self. ^ ' 

If the envfronment^ provides the adojescent with s^upport arid freedonii 
healthy growth continue,s. and healthy choices can'be made.. Ideals ,can be 
tested; freedom enjoyed ^ and controls chalTengiqd. The ad^)lescgnt^ becomes 
-self-motivated J requiring less ex.fcerndl impetus. HeVill pulVhis behaviors 
up to fit his realistic ideals. The search shifts. from rebellion toward 
/f^ositive change, helping self and others. It is thesfi people who challenge 
their own culture and system, critically questioning prejudice, pbllutiftn, 
di^nesty/ closeciness, loveless marriagjes, and meaningless .existence* - It 
is tt^ey who can pull society; through the transitit)n toward healthy growth. • 

Adults (20— j ' , ' 

Children and adolescents need healthy models to .obsewe and learn with* 
These '^models; in order to pulf the younger person tc^/ard health/ must^have 
already struggled through. the transitions or be in that process. They will . 
need to model selected choices and paths, each fitting individual needs and 
motives. These are th& adults. 



Adultliood is diyidetTfnto three stages: young adults, middle, and senior* 
Arbitrary ages may be set from 20 to for young, 35 to 50 for middle, and 
50 plus for senior^s (the^ project proposal defined^ seniors as 55f). Each stage 
allows changes, different, not because of age, but rather because. of develop- 
mental progress. Young adults are experimenters, seeking to try their compe- 
tencie$ in society. Tliey begin vocational careers and establish families 



Tu<,w =,y«a Qeekinq fo'^ the .most part 
„Uh a zest unmatched in later years. They are seeking ^ 

: ..th charact^.t,. o. ^ " Z 1. 

,,,, .,0-tra.ce.ehce. «orU concern, -^^ua r .ht . ^ ^^^^^^^^ 

.t th=s stage ideals are challenged by reainies. ana sen . 

u ng within a society while indepVndently surviving on one's 
is required. Living witnin ...futv is accepted, 

„„„ abilitlestec^es the challenge. Added responsibilUy n a 

°" . . „f ,,Hna out earlier adolescent 

This is a period of hope and striving, of acting ou 



choices. 



:.d the end Of the young adult period, the person hegi.^^^^^ 
.ether he has .ade the right choices during adolescence or os . ^ ^ 

: r throughout aauUhood. . large per- 

Z : : l^ces were erroneous, that the security once 
centage discove, tnat ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ „^ 

■ afforded by the more conservative, accepte P By now they 

N^portant. They have another choice to ma.e. a ^- ^^^ ^^^^^^ 

, • -.h.. -in the environment, with Taim ly, vuv, 
have established their niche in the env 

n . To change may mean to disrupt these areas. 

r. •fnrTifsr choice* sociei:> piwiuc^ i 

change. For the former cho 'h. a solid few decades giving 

— -"^^"";:;::Te:re^^r 

.ergy and productive effort b a . T 

the societal environmertf. Many or i. . 

... \ ..If arowth becomes a focal concern, 
sought must be abjured. \ Self growth . ^^^^^^^^^^ 

TO most people, radical change at this stage is ^ 
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world-v1ew are typical consequences. If transition occurs, these efforts 
and losses seem worthwhile; if not, the question of doubt remains. Marjy 
people suffer these losses without even finding the understanding and guid- 
- ance to grow further. They just "feel" everything is wrong, but do not 
know why./ Others choose and paths open easily, but the people they leave 
behind do not understand. Pain i5 part of the growth process and change. 

The person who perhaps advances furthest during this middle a^dulthood 
stage is the one who, chose during adolescence to follow .the path of greatest 
' risk, toward self-unfolding. For him the start meiy have been slow, but it 
was continuous, and an inner strength has built, giving further impetus to 
healthy process. Significant relationships have been firmly develpped, along 
with self-esteem, synergy, and a concern for others. This person can con- 
tinue toward the fifth level. 

Senior adulthood bringfs the final major transition period fn life 
(excluding death). This stage provides the most individualistic ad^'ustment 
challenges to the person, according to previous life style and development. 
It is a transition similar to adolescence, with hormonal-physiological 
changes, a search for meaning, a quest for Tlv1ng,'a ^struggle for ffnancial 
and self-independerice, security, and a serious "looking" within/ Self- 
actualization, un-iversal consciousness, sharir^ of inward search, integrity, 
and meaning in life, universality of human dignity and worth, and intuitive 
thinking become life concern^. 

This transition may be either the easiest or the most difficult of all, 
dependent 'on the person's previous life choices and the environment. Previous 
health is a significant factor for transition. Individual behavioral and 
emotional strengths play a crucial role for most senior Adults. They are 
"thrown" into a place of existential choice, being cast out of vocational 
roles and family^ If they have previously learned to make healthy choices, 
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be open, flexible,' tolerant, genuine, understanding, spontaneous, questioning. 

and self directed, transition is not difficult. If they have not developed 
thes-e qualities, transition may bring "crises". 

An important factor is the environment, including significant individuals 
who can provide support during transition, in this society, senior adults 
do not have clearly defined roles. Culture has previously reinforced the 
roles of motherhood, sexual symbol, productive worker, and consumer. In 
senior years, with tpday's typical nuclear family, aging physical body, 
lessening of drive and capacity to produce, and consequential reduction in 
spending power, these roles become useless. If the senior has previously 
depended on these definitions and not on self growth, when the roles play, 
to a close, emptiness remains. In the subsequent loneliness, confusion, 
despair, and self-ego-centeredness, seniors may develop compensating habits 
of overtalking. forgetful ness , and dependency. They become labelled and 
cast aside. They stop trying and growing, the self, mind, and body all 
deteriorating through a lack of exercise. They becbme less sensitive to 
others, less able to communicate and reach out, less capable of growth and 
transition. 

vJust as they are for children and adolescents, alternatives and advocacy 
are needed here. With viable resources and interpersonal sharing, growth 
can be maintained. Through a process of remaining worthwhile to self, others 
and/culture, the senior, adult'can retain dignity and worth. Yet 1s must ^be 

c 

at a self-chosen pace, fitting to senior yea'rs and needs. It "is a special 
time in which quality of effort, not quantity of production, is important.^ 
Numbers and years , no longer count; style of life and people do. " 

Growth Counseling and Training 

In order to help- people develop along their own chosen paths relevant- 
■Xt their own age and place of development, an environment offering numerous 
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alternatives and positive supports is essential. Activities that reactivate'' 
self-motivation, curiosity, an urge to explore,, and .risk-taking need to be 
provided. These activities must be intrinsically reinforcing and self- 
chosen, rather than externally reinforced. These activities must be of 
various degrees of comp-lexity and difficulty, providing an increasing- 
challenge to competency and growth. Play must be a key focus, instilling, 
joy and zest for living. \- 

Counseling in this environment is not to be cure oriented. Counseling 
be'comes advocacy, supporting others as they learn to choose and act in a more 
open environment. Counseling facilitates change in the person who seeks 
less dependency and more independent responsibility. Counseling in this 
sense is reality oriented, based on allowing the person to choose, make 
mistakes, and face natural consequences in ^ non-additive, non-punitive 
environment. In this milieu the person can reflect and examine the process, 
learn, and make better choices, allowing self to unfold. A special disci- 
pline must be learned not from being rule-bound, manipulated, or "will"- 
directed, but from becoming inner directed and excited about finding one's 
own path toward self-actualization. "It is a discipline of inner guidance 
capable of rejecting external control and re^iance^upon external answers. 

C 

The child, adolescent, adult, and environment must always be ready to 
risk fai-lure in order to allow success. Pre-designed'objectives cannot be 
established aj criteria for everyone to follow. Fears cannot be permitted 
to produce rules and limi'tations^hich impede choice and learning. People 
can su^ocate under controls; growth can be arrestedj^oy in sharing can 
be destiroyed. No one knows the .best way for all. Each must decide for self. 
This requires' risk by everyone. \ Risk "often produces ^ai.n. Pain provides 
impetus for growth within the proper environment . 

Guidelines should be created when needed. Helping others unfold in an 
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atmosphere of advocacy does not mean 1aissez-.aire ego-fulfUlment without 
concern for others. People need to develop positive synergistic attributes. 
,PeopTe/iGed to learn to communicate. Until they do, negative behaviors can 
remain detriments preventi*"ng the healthy growth of others. \B16cking these 
negative behaviors and attitude? must take place. Feedback and challenge 
■ may-be essential. But in all cases, positive .alternatives and loving concern 
must be simultaneously offered. 

By, combining different age groups, an extended family and wicroculture 
are developed. No dri&f group can be ignored nor freed from responsibility 
to the "family". In-dppth interpersonal relationships require effort by each 
person involved. The joy comes after the risks of self encounters, as fruits 
of labor. Self-growth becomes analogous to physical health, requiring reg- 
ular exercise that might' at first be "coached", or externally piotivated, but 
becoming instHnsically motivated as the rev/ard of feeling healthy unfolds. 

As with all growth," regression can occur. People who are h&althy 
physically and mentally will deteriorate if regijlar exercise does hot con- 
tinue. Physically, this means remaining active; mentally it means making 
choice. It becomes essentiatj^ therefore, ^that people learn to rely on 
inner motivation rather than ^ernal prodding and reinforcement. Schools, 
parents, bosses, and c^p^ors may not always be present to make choices^ 
and determine "best"^ directions; but others will come to take their places'; 
selling commodities people do not actuaily need, "selling water by the river" 
(Kennett, 1972). Self~di recti on and healthy growth is already within, needing 
only to unfold and be realized. 

> 

Ir.aining means, providing a conducive environment with numerous alterna- 
tives, advocacy, and teaching people to do the same for others. Training 
teaches people to help self and others. This means that trainees experience 
first what they are going to help others experience, including joy, pain. 



despair, hope., openness, disclosure. frustraUon, problem solving, and 

growth. healthy person is an adJocate. one who understands because he > \ 

is livirtg the process. ■ > - . ' 

Counselor-advocates help others by modeling healthy growth, yet it is 
critical they do not become bogged down in their own problems. Ashift must 
occut% from ego-centered self-transition toward high synergy sharing of 
transition with others. Trainees need to learn awareness, to listen, to 
observe, to reach ^ut. to give and receive feedback, to assist in crisis, ' 
to be responsible, and to care. They need both a focal awareness cf ' . ' 

competencies ^nd skills, and a subsidiary awareness of philor-ophy and the. 
humanistic world-view, 'a balance must be found between self and others, 
philosophy and skills, and didactics and experience. 

Modeling healthy growth assumes self-development IS ^in progress. ^ 
■Counselor-advocates model health after they have found their own paths and 
ways of helping. Some may prefer to share. in quiet, others in active ^ 
challenge. Some may be cognitive centered With clear insight, others emotion- ' 
ally centered with clarity of feeling.^ Each person developshis own 
superiority and methods of reaching out. according to self-potentials and 
previous environmental resources. 

• Life counseling and.tl-aining are outgrowths of finding self within the ' 
world. These outgrowths come from experiencing openly what the life process ' 
Offers, . making the'best out^of what is. Gmwth of this type requires more 
than pseudo-experiences created in artificial settings. Learning to live 
fully comes through the existential knowledge of defining self through real- 
life experience with the world and other;. Quality of life counts more than 
quantity'of experiences, especially pseudo-experiences. ' 

In, training and counseling, it is not on^ly what the person does, but 
how- he does that matters. Training and counseling can be empty techniques . 
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insistent on method rather than purpose, stopping healthy growth. There is 
np set way to produce healthy human beings. Life evolves out of choices 
and chances, there are.no guarantees. The best a person can do is to be 
responsible for self and to help create a supportive en^^ironment in which 
others find their own directions, learning to share the process with high 
synergy. 

Research-Knowledge 

Research is a studious inquiry into problems that beset mankind. The 
researcher^ seeks to discover and interpret new facts that might revise and 
strengthen tradittona.l theories, or that might inspire more fruitful ones. 
Often, the results from research are heuristic, requiring still further 
investigation before the knowledge can be applied. 

Research is inspired by both a curiosity to unravel the mystery of 
life, arid an awareness of the ignorance that yet remains. Each answer in 
itse,lf may add to ignorance while satisfying curiosity, being considered 
a "truth", until research later challenges that false assumption. Or an 
answer may be rejected because of vested interest in the status quo and * 
fearful distrust of new ideas . Research and the data produced, may in itself 
be used in a positive or negative fashion. ' ^ 

When research does become misused, it is too frequently done so because 

? . • ■ . 

■people have placed science in a position of worship. Research itplf becomes 
the end to justify the means. An absolute awe of science replaces the mystery 
of life and recognition of remaining ignorance. When this occurs, research 
becomes dispassionate and "objective", no longer able to affect the researcher 
by process. The dispassionate researcher cannot feel the effects 'occurring 
within the individual experimental subjects; there is little empathy and . 
understanding. 

143 ' . . 
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Not being involved -in the- pracecs;. places the resaarcher outside, as 
^ an observer. Knowledge of the pr'Scess b-co.-nes secondary, based on personal 
. perceptions, whither-measured by research tools or subjective Insight. If 

other'people observe the same Dhenomenon, obtain the same results, and 
. . interpret the same, this provides consensus. Dut it remains only consensus 
•inot truth, especially when researching people. ' 

Knowing people means being a person too. Researching people means 
■being involved in the procass of axpfrimantation, together with the experi- 
mental subjects, obtaining the intuitive perception of what they, as people, 
have experienced. This, involvement- provides a new dimension, and a safe- 
guard, because the researcher can feel and understand the effects the exper- 
^ iment is having on the living organism, Being-in-the-experiment. means the 
. researcher is change'd and affected equally by the experiment, others,' and 
self. 

Becoming involved in the orocess produces biases- however, which must 
be compensated for by obtain/ng the perceptions of others. - Tests, question 
naires, observational collections, and outside evaluations pr^jjide these 
. ■ perceptions. That is wiiat they are, perceptions and concepts created by ' 
other people, used to help the involved researcher clarify and compare what- 
he has- experienced. No one test, method, or design for observation catches 
all there is to know. Each provides a glimpse of focal awareness about the. 
subsi di hry whole. 

^ A counseling program lilje "us" requires two types of research: one to 
explain the_ process people exaerienced (e.g. change in self) and another to 
explain the process the program went through (e.g., meeting grant objectives, 
goals, and timelines). To explain the process, people experienced, two forms 
/•of research-percaptions arc obtainable: nomothetic and idiographic (Rychlak, 
1968). Nomothetic perce?)tionf give general facts for general applicability 
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from several members. Idiographic perceptions give particular facts that 
emphasize the uniqueness of self. In programs concerning people, both 
nomothetic and idiographic are essential. What happens to the overall 
group is important, and equally so is what happens to each Individual. 

In idiographic and nomothetic data collecting, because it cohcerhs 
people involved ii\experimentation and risk, confidentiality is critical, 
as is concern that this data does not label anyone, except insofar as it 
identifies a point or stage of gravth. Statistics are static and dead. 
They often impute, or even impart, to people the same definition^ A 
casual test score and label may cause serious and unnecessary damage to a 
person. Growth and poterf'al for change are'essential human qualities, 
often antithetical to the purpose of tests or questionnaires which seek 

to establish predictabiT.ity. ' 

- . ' , ... ■ , 

In most situations, the best way to understand the human being in . 

4 , ° < . 

depth is to follow that' person and others througlrthe life process (longi- 
tudinal. follow-up study): Using various perceptions (including those of the 
subjects'). data can be analyzed to* reveal important factors in human develop- 
ment, (heal tj^^y and blocked). Regretably few such progi-ams 'are initiated, 
and even fewer are. funded. Follow-back longitudinal, short tem experimental 
and- quasi-experimental research are used instead. The results do po provide 
answers, but offer, rather, iustifi cations to search further, pdrhaps to 
create and fund a longitudinal follow-up design. ' . 
, ' These short tern projects often preordain program failure, especially 
"in the" case of research into alternative methods for helping people. - It ^ 
takes time to establ ish a program; time which is not made "available. , Conse- 
quently jnany programs do not research the process that people experience, 
but focus' instead on explaining the prodess the program went through, 
including n-umbers and kinds of people "processed". Objectives- and goals are 
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defined aiid worked toward.' The evaluation-research determines if these were 
reached and gives feedback for improvement. Outside evaluation in this area 
provides- coordination to the management-admin is-tratton of the , program, help- 
ing complete the in§titutional-system responsibility and gain. 

. Time, energy, and money are all factors' that determine results in 
counseling and research. Changing people, or crSating an environment which 
allows them to change self, taf^es time.. Some may be ready and need only the 
proper milieu; others need agsitstance to take the leap. Short-term research 
•discovers only the short-term changes, leaving the more important long-term 
gains unknown.' These are reailities a program mus-t face, a resuTt of 
societali priorities for allocation of money. Too often it appears that 
people and rfisearch- a>^e placed after pstitutional -system gain. 

' Institutional-System-Administratiori 

4n a project" of, counseling, research, and primary prevention that 

^ % ■> ■* ' 

ertiphaslzes self-enhancement and healthy growth, the environmental conditions 
must" be established so as'to allow freedom-, for exploration and self-'i'iscovery. 
This includes management, counselor-adVocates » and people seeking help* 
People must bhoose to make a commitment to^a job that they feel is wdrth- 
while, let work become like play, and accept happiness and reward that come 
as by-products of meaningful labor. Money and external reinforicements must 
come last. The commitment must come from within,,, because what is being done 
is perceI'Ved as worth doings not because the job provides security, money, 
status , or power.' 

The aim in management design, then, is to establish an environment 
conducive to self-actualization and to fulfillment of institutional-system 
purposes as well. An important high-synergy balance must be attained in 
order to maintain an open, flexible environment while still retcilning a^focus 

V 
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on objectives and goals that provide cohesive order an/di flection. ?\ general 

. • ■ t( , ■ ■ 

focus (subsidiary) must be provided to guide particulars. As people create - 
their own ways to enhance self ^nd others.rthey must ^so within this 
guiding focus. . " . , 

I'ri-a project such as this, the funding agency (NIDA), grantee (ftVCA),' 
and community are intertwined. Each system [Provides a basis for support \ 
and control,. The granting Agency above all supplies monetary resources'. 
These resources must be utilized, however, according to- specific guidelines." 
It is the responsibility of the' spoosoringVgeney to .assist the project i,n 
maintaining these guidelines. In doing so, "the grantee agency provides admln- 
istrative expertice and'decision making skills which free the major project' 

resources for counseling and research purposes. This counseling and researcF? 

■ . . , . - '■ 

is done within the -comrfiunity. It is the comm&nity agencies and individuals 

* ' It ** " 

which must supply the people. This remains t|ie .most crucial .resource, and 
often the most difficult to obtain. A community must first be positive in 
belief that the project's- design and purpose are akin to its own. The project 
must first prove the potential , benefits far outweigh the possible risks. ' 

It therefore. remains the responsibility of the program djrector to 
coordinate these 'focal parts into the subsidl^-fy gliding awareness. In a 
counsel ing-resfearch-preventi on program, th'B .person must be an advocate- 
counselor and a therapist,' a researcher/a trainer, a directo^t-designer, an 
administrator, and a person in the process of heal thy. growth. He- must be 
capable of providing direction when needed, but 'also able to aljfbw healthy' 
.Change in selfas others arid the program reveal to him need for change. He 
must coirsmif self to being-in-the-progra,m, risking and trusting in the process 
as mbch as everyone else* ' ^ - ^ 

The program, director is required to be d'emocra^t1c,oauthoritative; but 
not authoritarian, knowledgeable, capable^ of shifting roles, interested in 

' : . , • 147" • . , '•• 
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people, not overly concerned With self-'probTek btit willing to disclose and 
change within the growth process, able to maintaih an open tut directing 
environiw|nt» conmitted to what he is doiVg. The director will be wore 

■/.<•■ a :t ■ • '* ' V . 

' . ■ )■ ' • IS • ' ■. • , , 

aware of purpose .than any other person in/tflved,. yet will need to allow 
others to struggle and stumble as they find their own paths which enhance 
them and the program. He must allow failure* but -not- destruction.' He^will 
need to tolerate lack of structure during moments of coni^usion, allbwip^ 
the program po emerge from its own. self-search. He will need tq, avoid 
being overwhelming and overpowering> but will at times need to make quick 
decisions which others may not always fully understand. He will need af 
times to withstand hostility and unpopularity; he wtll need to learn to^say 
^'no'" and "I was wrong".l He will need to reach out tnore than others, model ' ' 
the growth proce|s, .including pain and sorrow, an.d depend more' on self ' 
resources than others. He will need to t;rust others, yet know that not all 
will achieve full commitment in the program. .He is a part of the guiding 
force and is the one wht) must try- to clarify the subsidiary process. 

'■3 • ^ . ^ 

The people a dfreptor depends on most are the. staff . These persorrs ■ 
must be seen as trustworthy, achievement oriented, able to identify with the 
programjoals and philosophy, possessed of good will 'toward others, committed,- 
With high synergy, hea^l thy, growing toward self-actualization, able to enjoy 
teamwork and friendship .in group spirit," poen, expressive of oraise and " 
reactive hostility, able to withstand stress , .prime movers, improvers, 
childjike in seeking novelty, exploration, and change, dedicated to work^nd 
play, .preferring responsibility, creating and loving, and able to respect' 
and work w,1th the director {Maslow, 1965). ' Tl«e staff is,a» part of the guiding 
force^^and a lot depends on it.. ' " » . ■ . 

■ If the i^ocal guf ding elements, the funding agency^ the sponsoring organ- 
ization^ .pommunity, director, and staff can combine into a cohesive subsidiary 



whole, a pcrtential program 1s created. Ah environment that will allow free- 
dom for self-realization and healtiry^'yj^th icati be established/ Environment 
and potential thd*rar/the 4^st 'dependV.'pn the •pe?)ple within 'the program; as 
,they'benef1t/'so will the 1nst1tutiort4ystem.-|| ':;^ 

'j ■■ ' . ■ ■• : -V 

- - " Phenomenol ogl cal ' Protes'SL ' 

A director's log. was kept thritughoufe the program as' a means of recording 
observations on the program process /' Tf^ log serves as an outline, providing 
cohesivenVsslto the perceptions .of others |other journal-logs," questionnaires, 
and evaluations). An outline isV'showft for each of the two research years: 
..Year 01 (July 1, 1973 to» Septembe:r #,' 1974);," and Year 02 (October-1, 1974 
to September 30, 1975). Three phases ate covered each year: preparation,, 
trafc'ining, and" counsel ing. '' : /> ;iri 'r ' \ 




Yea'r 01: Preparation-Program Impl'ementation 
(July 1. 1-973 to February .'23,. .19W ^ 



t 
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Chronology *of Maih. Events ' 

July, , 1: Funding begins. The Program Director and, original .-grant designer 
•^-^ officially resigned. A .new grantee executive dire.ctor was hired. 

A half-time bookkeeper was hired. " . - 
Sept. 19: - Special' assurances were requested by^HEW (see Chapter 1). 
Nov.. 14: NIOA requested a quaHerly report. The prPgram had not stanted, 

\ nor had, a Program Dinector been hi re4. • 
Dec. ,. 1: The. Program Director was hired. An Advisory Board meeting was 
' held' to explain. the program direction. " ' . 
3: Special assurances were sent' to REW^withJthe consent form to be 
- , used by the program. A letter was sent to the original- "research 
designer requesting an outside consultations, contract. 
7: The secretary/oYfice" manager and hajf-time MSW were hired. 
.20: ^A change in research design was Implemented to allow more flexi- 
bility. • ' , , " 
Jan. 1: A multiphasic outline of the program, with established timelines 
was written. - . » . ' 
.2: The training philpsopf^y and selection outline were written. 
7: The Program Director Joined the Phoenix Hfgh School Counseling 
and Guidance design committee. ■ - 
8: "u§" m^t withv549C (M^dford schools) anB Phoenix Sch@ol coimittees 
I to discuss the;progra|m. 'The program. name was changed.* The 

' Southern Oregon State College computer' system -was made available 
• V. to the prograifi. • '> . , " 
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Jan. '9: ''us'* staff attended a 549C prir\cipals* meetihg about the prcgramV 
10: Tha search for the "us" hcKise In Medford Started.-^ . - 
11: the Nedford schools (549C) reported general acceptance of the 

program. . c ; , - ^ " 

14j The quarterly report was ffnt to NIDA. '/ 
^ 15: Meetings were hel.d with local agency directors to explain "us" 

and obtain feedback* ' ' \. ^, / " 

16: Research re-design started. The. "us" staff attended its first 

RVCA Review Board meeting. A new Review^ Board mlinber was selected,* 
18: A Review Board meeting discussed research re-des'ign. 
, ^ 20: "us" staff attended th"e local drug forum which emphasized ^information 
and fbcuson the problem. \ 
24: 549C Junior High School meeting tc begin youth para-counselor 

selection* " ' 

28: Medford Drug Commission meeting* ^Traditional appl^oaches were . 
emphastzed. Tlie Sociogram and Rating Scale for para'-counselor 
selection was designe'd ,(see Chai?ter 5)» . , ' ' 
29: Interview for senior pafta-xounselors s-tart&d. 
30: Meeting with young adults. "Started search for. potential young 

r adult para^counselors; *. . • 
31: A housevwas located for the prog rem, but the neighbors refused ^to 
I , allow the program to obtain conditional' use p^ermit. 
Feb, 6: "us" met with Junior High pcdte'htia'j yoath para -'(Counselors (75' 
I youths wanted to enter the program),. The^final selection of 12 

seniors was made* ' ^ ^ ^ • * ■ ^ . 

7: Questions were given to the Ounidr High youth para-couhselor p6ten~* ■ 

tials to help limit selection. - " * . 

8: The Phoenix school^ reported theywould work w4th.the program, 
School counselors started s-election of potential youth, para- ^ 
counselors. ' - ' ^ 

12: The^ Program Director attended a conference in Washington , D,€. ^ 
on training-prevention "In drug abuse,^ The first meeting with ^ 
the NIDA grants management specialist. ^ 
19: Review Board meeting; discussed craft .design, young adult para- 
counselors; and budget changes. Meeting with parents of, the 
* potential youth para-counseTors. 
21: ^ RVCA Board meeting; general explanation of the program* Final \ 

selection of youth para-counselors at Phoenix High (12)* * 
22j Research^ tests were selected.^., ' : ^ ' c 



Administration 

Resignation, of the original program director and executive director 
created a time lapse in the program implementation, The*project had been 
funded^for a five month period before another director was hired. During 
this interim^^ rumors began throughout the conimunity, Wit^i no one , to explain 
the purpose of the program, these spread. People in the community formed 
erroneous beliefs (e.g. the program would hire 'and pay youth drug addicts ' 



to work Witlj younger children) » and the primary effort of the newly hired 
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director became to explain the program concept and re-establish positive 
community relatiohs. 

s? 

Coffinunity Agencies 

The first step in re-establishing conmunity communication was taken 
at an Advisory Board meeting scheduled during the director's first working 
day. '"Board members were twelve conmunity leaders (e.g. school, health, and 
other programs), who had been asked to support the original grant concept 
and had done so. Most members had not been contacted subsequently and weice 
confsed about what had developed. Everyone's feelings and beliefs were 
'openly aired and a decisipn was made that the program director would meet 
Individually with them and seek their input. 

Through these contacts, helpful suggestions were obtained about how to 
best 'implement the counseling aspect of the program. Many agency leaders 
were du'bious about using para^^reftsstonals to work with children, and at 
times this^skepticism'became somewhat vehement. Some people had previously 
tried training and,hiri"ng para-professionals and had been disappointed by 
, the results.. The value of feedback "became apparen^t immediately; in order to 
use para-professionals successfully, a major training and supervision effort 

would be required. 

Though skepticism and some concern over the large sum of money awarded 
this project were apparent, all agencies pitched iV, to help during the initial 
implementation. Most needed at that time was a working knowledge of the, 
helping-service activities of agencies in the community. The program director 
seeking to broaden his grasp of community activity, was aided by opportunitfes 
^ to work with several local committees that met periodically to discuss what 

was being done in the community and to pUn how to do better. From these 
■ meetings further contacts with agency leaders were established, and useful 
' (dyadic -discussions were conducted. , , ' 



Meanwhile, Informal exchanges with two local school districts had 
begun (549C-Medford and Phoenix-Talent).. In the Medford- distrijct, contact 
was first made with the superintendent (and assistant superintendent) to dis- 
cuss .possible program involvement with the schools. The reception was open 
and friendly and there .was an expressed desire to support a program which 
could provide alternative learning and social experiences to the students* 
There was a valid concern on the schools' part, however, that the program 
might create confusion among teachers and parents; hence, it was decided 
best to discliss wi^ each principal the possibility of receiving support. 

The most important factor brought to light during these meetings with 
tb'fe superintendents was a need to present a coherent plan of operation. They 
wanted to know as specifically as possible -what their involvement would be. 
They were clear in explaining that many programs came to the schools for 
suppoH, or ta work with and study or research the students. Only a few 
programs could be accommodated; selection must be based on the benefit that 
might be conferred upon students versus the extent of friction and turmoil 
parents, teachers, and administrators m-lght generate. 

The Phoenix-Talent schools were approached differently. The program" 
director first worked with their counselors in designing a counseling and 
guidance program for grades .K-12. In this committee, "us" was able to learn 
more About their approach and concerns in working with students, and was able 
to explain how the "tis" project might be of benefit to them. A working trust 
established at this level spread from here to the principal and superintendent 
level. ■ • . 

The schools and agencies generally provided important ideas to help 
Improve the- program design. They rightfully questioned the concept of drug 
abuse prediction through behavio^^l observations, l^egarded labelling as a 
self-fulfilling prophecy, and maintained reservations about traditional 

, ' 152 
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counseling as a way to help yuung children. It was from their feedback 
that the decision was made to change the program name from the "us" Youth- 
Senior Drug Prevention Program f. the "us" Youth-Senior Program, in order 
to prevent "labening and any restriction of possible approaches. In response 
to their challenge, a clearer perspective was sought concerning drug abuse 
prevention, prediction of problem behaviors, and para-professional counseling 
(see Chapter 2). It was they who literally opened their doors to provide 
resources and local support, without which "us" would not have started. 

A clear example of this assistance was their willingness to allow use 
of their facilities. The "us" office had been temporarily established in 
a small three room office space that did not provide room- for large meetings 
with parents and para-professional candidates. Looking for a house in Medford 
had become depressingly frustrating. Rents were either too high, or -zoning 
codes restrictive, 'or neighbors unwilling to allow a drug-related program 
to move in next door. The schools, YMCA, Help Line, and others, 6ame to our ' 
, aid, helping us locate space when needed, until program facilities could be 
found. 

NIB/NIMH. Throughout this gestation period, the National Institute- 
of Mental Health (NIMH)/Naticnal Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) representatives 
remained especially concerned. Their feedback from the prpgram was, for 
sometime, minimal. The project was late in starting and remiss in submitting 
required reports and administrative communications. In an effort to- remedy 
this, a timeline and multiphasic operational chart were sent tp them irmediately, 
giving a rough outline of expected objective accomplishments: (1) selection 
of para-counselors was expected to be completed by February 15, (2) training 
would start February 19 and would end April 1, (3) the 5th and 6th grade 
target population would be selected by April IS, (4) the first year'model 
would end September 15, and (5) a final report would be written by Septentier 30. 

15G 
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Their patience and continued support during this time were crucial ln 
maintaining program staff morale. ' 

Much to the benefit of /'us", a drug abuse prevention training conven- 
tion was held February, 1974, 1n Washington, D.C., allowing opportunity to 
hear Ideas from other projects, and also to meet with the grants management 
$pecTal1st responsible for direction of the "us" grant. The convention 
provided insight into the use of special training methods and equipment such 
as video tape and group encounter. The convention, in consensus, expressed 
many doubts about the ability of the "system" to solve the drug abuse problem.* 
However, NIDA was new and still struggling to develop into a cohesive unit' 

of positive effort, and it .was at least trying. 

i -» 

The visit with the grants management specialist proved the.most bene- 
ficial time spent during the convention trip. An update in project progress 
was given, and open communication was established. NIDA was still concerned 
about the slow start, but flexibility was allowed to get the program operating 
NIDA/NIMH had funded "us" to research an alternative way to help peop.le and 
was willing to risk in order to obtain results. 

RVCA. All of this.progress with the agencies, schools, and NIDA/NIMH 
was reported to the Rogue Valley Council on Aging directors. They listened 
with interest and asked questions. Except for the. exemplary concern and 
interest shown by the RVCA President (who went through the "us" program 
training to find out first-hand about the program) the executive director, 
and the Personnel Committee members (one of whom vJas an "us" Review Board 
member), this type of communication established the precedent fol'lowed by 
the sponsor throughout most of the project. 

The RVCA Board was willing to do whatever could be done to help in 
Implementation, but the "us" project was and always remained on the periphery 
of Its primary area of concern. The RVCA was o»:gan1zed mainly as a service 



program to help senior citizens; not to do research in drug abuse prevention. 
Not once did they ever close their door to "us/'; yet fitting "us" Into 
their system was noticeably awkward. These were, howevei^, people who cared 
and who did their best to help others. 

People 

. One noteworthy characteristic of the original grant proposal was the 
limited staff it proposed. From the information obtained during agency and 
school contacts, the effort required to establish, maintain, and research ^ . 
a para-professional counseling program would demand untold hours qf personal 
. service. The people selected would have to make a strong commitment, since 
the expected strain would be great. Adequate and appropriate staffing for 
the program would be critical to its success. 

Regretably, the time allowed for selection of staff was all too short* 
The program was late starting and action was being demanded. Also, the half- 
time bookkeeper had already been hired months before. This left only one- 
and-a-half positions to be filled according to the program director's choice. 
Both people would need to be capable of working with people, even though one 
was identified as a secretary. Each person would need to be capable of inde- 
pendent work and able to give, direction toward the program goajs. These 
jobs required dependability, trust, intelligence, openness, d6dfcat1on» 
ability to transcend ego, flexibility. Independence, and experience. The 
secretary/office manager hired was a young adult feinal'fe (early twenties) 
with a B.A. in psychology and two years experience working for a. company 
that produced the ''Psychology Today" magazine and books. The half-time- 
psychiatric social worker hired was a young adult (thirties) * male M.S.W. 
with several years of experience working in counseling and the drug abuse 
field. 
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Review Board. Three Review-Board members had been selected prior to 
the hiring of a program director. One member was also a member of the RVCA 
Board, a clinical psychologist/ and .a professor at Sourthern Oregon State 
College, The second member was an M.D-./pDychiatrist and member of the local 
mental health clinic (this member died, and the leader of an agency for the 
aging took his place). The third member was a school psychologist who directed 
an alternative counseling program in the District .549C schools. Two members 
were later asked to'joirt the board upon request by HEW to increase the 
membership to five. The fourth member to join was a director in the Inter- 
mediate Education District, and the fifth member was an M.S.W. counselor. 

In addition to insuring safeguards for the welfare and rights of 
individuals in the program, the Review Board provided a professional committee 
to confer with concerning program changes and difficulties. The Board later' 
officially replaced the original Advisory Board as a resource group. Sheir \ 
voluntary involvement played an essential role in implementation and direction. 
It was this board that insured the importance of "pevple" as a first concerif 
in the "us" project. 

P ara.r Prof es s i on al . Coun se 1 o rs . Originally, the selection of para- 
counselors was to have been made through the use of personality questionnaires 
(IPAT series) which had. secondary factor scores for profiles on counselors. 
Those who had "counselor profiles" would have been selected'. ''Fkese tests 
would have also-been used- to sejjeen out people whose scores indicaj^ed serious 
psychopathology. Due, however, to the questionable validity of this approach, 
the selection method was changed. Four different approaches were used' the 
first year, to provi-de a learning process for use in later selections. The 
IPAT series tests scores could then be^ompared later to ascertain whether 
corroboration for their validity was founc(. In short, it had been recognized 
that an effective selection process for para-professionals had not been yet 

' 15G . 
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established. To adhere to a single approach would have been to fit the 
program into a methodological straight jacket, rather than to use research 
methodologies to understand program process. 

Senior para-counselors were first informed about the project through 
the newspapers, the RVtA bulletin, and wo rd-of -mouth. The program was 
explained as a counseling program in^/hich they would be trained to work 
with young iehir^ren having behavioral or qmotional problems. The proposed 
stipend was not mfe(^ntioned until after final selection had been fnade. Most 
seniors who came to the prdgt'am did so because they wanted to lear^i counseling 
and work with, people rather-^than supplement their income. (This same non- 
disclosure of stipend was used in youth para-cpunselor selection.) 

An interview method was designed to select twelve seniors for train- 
ing in the "us" program. Two of these twelve would be on stand-by if all . 

A 

twelve people completed training. If all twelve did not finish training., 

there would be two people to compensate for normal attrition (year 01 called 

for training 10 seniors and 10 youths) . Group meetings were held with 6 to 7 

seniors and the "us" staff. These meetings lasted at least one hour and were 

similar in design to a basic sensitivity gro.up. The st^ff facilitated and 

observed interaction, trying to help each person disclose as openly'as possible 

^, ■■'■/" ■ ■ ' " 

his or her interests in helping others, their life styles, and general world 

views. 

At the end of each group session the candidates were i asked to fill out 
a sociogram (see Appfendix-~"Sociogram") . For each question, they were to 
place the names of each senior present in order of first t(^ last choice. 
They could use their own names in the choice hierarchy if they felt they 
would first depend on self (inscoring, this use of own name was not tallied, 
but rather acted as a feedback device indicating how the senior perceived 
self and others). These sociograms were later tallied (questions 1,5,5,7,8,9) 
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to yield a hierarchy of selection as perceived by senior peers'. 

The staff, after each group session, rated individual seniors according 
to the "tentative criteria for selection" scales (see Appendix), providing 
another hierarchy. This criteria selection was based on observed qualities 
'which the staff felt Important in helping others, such as genuineness, 
sensitivity, awareness, openness, self-acceptance, ability to listen and 
contnunicate, and willingness to risk and become involved. 

By combining the' "peer-selection hierarchy" from the sociogram and 
the "staff hierarchy" from the tentative criteria sheet, a list was made 
from which the top twelve applicants were selected. 

Ybuth para-counselors were informed and selected .in two different ways, 
depending on their school (Medford Junior High or Phoenix-Talent Junior High 
and High School). Phoenix-Talant students were selected fay the school 
counselors who had been involved in the guidance and counseling cotmiittee 
mentioned earlier. Relying on their knowledge about the program and their 
personal contacts with students, two school counselors selected five youth 
whom they felt would be capable of helping others. Tha critecia for selection 
remained those^Jisted in the tentative criteria scale, not grades or social , 
status. 

Medford Junior High students were first infomed about the program by 
a homeroom notice which explained that a coimunity program was seeking warm, 
sensitive people to work with young people in the 5th and 6th grades. They 
were told that training would ba conducted for 8 to 10 weeks on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings and all day Saturday; transportation would be available, 
and there were no grade requirements or school restrictions. A meeting was 
held two days after the notice was M|ad, and all interested students were 
allowed to leave class to attend a briefing. Over seuenty-five students carne 
to the first meeting..(the program needed to select seven) . 



These students were informed 'more specifically about the program 
(excluding stipend), c\nd were told they must first receive parental permission 
before going further. It was made clear that only seven people cduld be 
' selected. Two days later the staff met with fi'fty-five of these students. 
Students were given ieven questions to take home and return answered the 
next day. Thfe questions asked why they wanted to be par^-counselors , what 
their own 5th and 6th grade experiences had been like, w^at kind of growth 
problems they had now and expected to have in the future, their idea§ on how 
to help another persoij, and a description of an ideal 5th or 6th grader. 
The students were informed that all answers would be kept confidential , and 
that spelling and punctuation did not matter. 

Only one day was given for answering these questions in order to prevent 
too lengthy answers and to find out which students were serious enough to 
actively 'do^what was asked. / The staff rated the answers according to insight 
.and di'sclosure concerning positive 'school adjustment, peer and family inter- 
actions, and self-expression. A hierarchy was constructed and from, this', 
the top fourteen were selected for interview.. " - ■ ^ 

During the interview the students were facilitated in the same way the 

senior group had been; -however, because of the larger group and the younger 

ages, this method did not work. The staff explained the dilermia openly, 

and decided it best to allow the youth to determine which seven would be 
x ■ ■ , . >■ ■ ■ . ■ 

allowed to enter training that year. The staff then left the room. In about 

ten minutes, two youth left the room and Informed the staff thit they would 

wait until next year and try again, rather than force out others who wanted 

so badly to begin the first year. They explained that the youth in the room 

were becoming argumentative and hostile. 

The staff decided tUhi the two youth who had volunteered to try again 

next year had demonstrated a maturity and concern that were desired in the 
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.. program. They chose to select them and any others who left the room for 

similar reasons. Six students did so. The group was' then re»fomed and > 
. told what had happened. Everyone understood. and agreed to the decision.. 
The group discussed the learning that had taken place. They then chose one 
other person to join the program, one who they thought best displayed 
similar qualities but had not left the room. 

^^^^^^^^-^Mij^mzc^^ not been considered in the original " 

^ research proposal. Jhe'idea of training young adults came both from contact 
^ with the local community agencies and the realization that the contemplated ' 
^ staff -was Inadequate for the monumental tasks ahead. It was agreed by board. " 
members and staff that training young adults as para-professionals could- 
enhance the program througif providing alternative human resources, This .' 
addition would also provide a microcosm of generations within the culture. 
The "us" project could become an extended family model, representing^ al Images ^ 
and associated world views! " ■ .■ • 

The selection of young adults was made through staff interviews, v^ith 
final decision by the program cfi rector. All the young adults were selected 
according to their potentials fo. working with people, and all except one 
«nded some skill (e.g. karate, yoga, crafts , music, art/and trades -like ^ 
carpentry, and photography). Six young adults were initially selected'for 
training, . 

l!eoeJe:;^ojjns ,. ' 

. With thJ addition of tiK young adult para^professionals and the consequent 
increase in resources, came a. spontaneous shift 1n counseling design. Origi- 
nally the proposal had intended to provide one-to-one (or two) counseling, 
but the overali unity of a microcosm of generations had not been considered. 
There was originally no means to establish a family atmosphere of sharing . - 
that would allow the full use of the different ages and groups of people. 



The 5th and 6th graders not only needed a grandparent" surrogate or a peer 
buddy, but also needed to relate to other 5th and 6th graders and young 
, adult models. These opportunities were now avanable,<> The more oppo>*tunity 
the child had to contact healthy, people, the more' his growth could be posi- 
tively stimulated. . ' ' ' 

The additional- resources (people and activities) also prgyided a means 
to help tlTfe^e children become motivated and interested in the,^program» add/d, 
meaQS for establishing initial contact, and greater likelihood of cofimon' 
interests between counselor-advocate and counsel'ee-child. Most important, • 
alternatiye ways of counseling could be employed. Rather "than having -to 
focus on coUnseling^in the traditional manner, in which pseudo-yjeality is 
created in group.enc.oiinters.and dialectic interchange about problems, 
counseling based on real-life, reaHime activity could be created. By provid 
igrt activities the children -and para-eouhselors could spontaneously become 
absorbed Hfl, a reality based envirunm^t could be maintained, one that would 

n - n 

allow no.rra^al interchange and unfolding of problem and positive; behaviors . 
These behavtgrs-could then be dealt with accordin^gly as an active process 
of participaibry choice and 'Viatural consequence^. " ? 

Parents.^ Without consent and support from parents, the' youth para- 
' ■ ' . ■ ' ~ ■ / ' 

counselors would hot have been abl.e to join the program. It was considered 

important, tharefdre to inform parents about the program in detail. Hence, 

a meeting was held for parents, para-counselarj-, and staff. ' For the most 

pa>;t, the pa rents. S2emed enthused about the opportunities th^ir children ' 

.would have, bTilt there was- also a hssitancy by many because the program was 

new and experitnantal . They understood the 1riyo>veinant that -the prograni_ 

reqdire'd; yet ,felt concerned that t|ieir family interaction^ might suffer. 

Confidentiality v^as^^ discussed with this g^up,. emphasizing the need. 

for parents to not pressure their chndrenlnto disclosing information about 
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Other people in the pfjogram, including the 5th and 6th graders they would 
be working with. If parents had questions concerning the program, it," was 
preferred they contact the staff , giving us feedback on their needs as well. 
In all, this meant the panents had to be fairly understanding and healthy too.' 
Thfey would have to tr^ust their children and -allow independent growth. 

Peop1e-T);^a1n1n9 , , 

^ .Training during this preparation phase was" directed ch-iefly toward the 
staff, especiaWy the program director.. Every effort was made 'to' research ' 
the available literature concerning the drug abuse and , prevention fiel'ds; 
Immediate training and selection procedures were required in order to 
implement an already late starting program. Much of what' had been .first ' • 
outlined constituted not an alternative, but rather a traditional, approach 
to an immediate problem. The purpose was to get started and remain flexible. 

The training philosophy recognized three types of instruction: (r) dida 
tics abok drugs,,, use and abuse, the^egal system, community analysis,^ and 
c, prevention meti^pds; (2) group process emphasizing exercises in role pfaying, . 
psychodrama, and personal interaction; .and (3) experiential, on-the-job,, 
supervised training in local agencies. Didactjcs were to require 30-50 hours, 
group 30-50 hours-, and experiential 40-50:hoUrs . In this outline, dru^ 
knowledge was a majt)r focus, as was emphasis ^■ tradfilonal .counseling tech- 
nlques, therapeutic methods, and group dynamics ■"games"." 

The design itself reflected a modification of the original' propos.al 
which had:' emphasized academic instruction using an introductory psychology 
textbook and didactics on abnonnal psychology, personality, and drug abuse 
data; however, this newer prodadure would have still continued to focus on 
problems or the negative aspects of- human existence. This was the same ' ^ 
teaching-training.method used in othe1^ programs and in the schools,, which 
was not, doing the jbb effectively. Further modification was needed. 
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Research . . - " ^ , , - 

' 'III- ^ 

V .. WheX t!ie'proposarwas,,.or1ginany , conceived, it had looked toward a 

five-year pen-od: When the grant was funded, it was for a . two -ye&r period ' 
^ this raised some basic questions about" the. res,earch concept. 'The original 
^research 'design Hsd been developed as a five year progratn with the capability 
of buying computer equtpm^nt and treating links ,with other computer banks. 

• The short tWQ year funding period'eliminated tt1ese^possibi11.t1es. 

The five-year-design had also provided for semi -longitudinal studies - 
• on_ experimental subjects. • ' This too was eliminated- with the two year funding. 
' A shorter, prototype stfldy wo uM be required, possibly^^s a mean's to obtain 
further funding should the effort "prove worthwhile. Starting five months 
l-ate also dompHcatey the problem, as did the limited staff, and the diffi- 
culty in locating sufficient senior adults to provide a control group.' 

Pursuant, to recommendations of the Review Board,- changes in research ' 
■Were implemented. The first year wouW be a "model" year foKthe project, 
.used to acquire^necessary knowledge- and 'feedback foMnplementing' a more 
viable research-serv1.ee program during the second year. The second year 
would in turn emphasize research and data collection,' since the service 
aspect of the program would have been already stabilized.- The para.counselQrs 
would be trained in research data CQllectlon. easing the staff load arfd , ' 
providing acfaitional idiographic material. Additional, tests would be trie"d^ 
the first year to help select second year research toals. The original ' 
hypothesis woiild be examined, lut additional questions would be considered.- 
$uch as para-professfcnal s'election methods, characteristic^, of .ef f ecti ve 
counselors, and ways to determine healthy growth in the 5th and 6th grade 
children. ' . * ' ^ ' . - 

Basically the "us" project as a whole or iestaU was operdti^lg on the 
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beginning growth level (see Synthesis Chart 1n Chapter 3)-.. The main objective 
in this preparatory stage *^a£r survival . " The're was awarehess, that long term • 
ass^istan'ce would be needed. .As depicted in the synthesis chart, the broject 
was not as yet capable af helping others, and a long training period Would 
be needed for it to grow beyond this potentially damaging, chaotic atinosphere. 

In the community, with N I DA/NIMH a-tid RVCA,^ and all individuals concerned, 
the fddus was on building trust and xonmuni cation. The first efforts! were 
directed toward becoming aware of the environment, of wh,at was presently ' 
available in both reality and^pqtential.. Learning had been initiated and 
the "us^'project was slowly moving from a preoperational state toward creation 
find fiilfillment of dreams and hopes,- 

During this stage in the.process* little of the guiding philosophy had. 
yet crystaj.ized. A proposal outline and a humanistic background combined 
to give the program director enough l<now1edge -to describe the program's 
purpose. Changes inf^rocess were being continuously mad§, and the main con- 
cern of the moment was to maintain flexibility and to grow. As with a child - 
only months old, stimuli impinged unmercifully on the organism. It*was not 
,a time to become resistant to -the in-put> but to sort through experience and 
allow an unfolding protess to^occur, absorbing what was real, while actively 
creating what could be; ' 

Year 01; Training (February g3."to Jane 9; 19^4) 
Chronolog y of Events 

Feb. 23: The first training day. Pre-testing of para-counselors. 
26: Continued house hunting in Medford to no avail. • 
27: 549C- (Medford) meeting about the program; started .determining hqw 

to select 5th and 6th graders. 'Cons^ultant 1n for training. 
28: Alternative schools, meeting"! : Local agencies are seeking ways' to 

belp those students whodo ndt stay in the educational system* i 
March 1: Consultant in for training. NIDA approved a budget transfar to \ 
lease a van and 'purchase more resource equipment. 
, 7: /The ''us'* staff decided to' meet every Thursday to discuss what has been 
/^^ ' done and what was^left to do. Hal^ time positions present problems. 
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March 8: 



12: 

.15: 
18: 
-20: 
21: 

25: 

25 
27 
30 

April 2 
3 
4 

•s 

8 

15: 
22: 

24: 

25:. 



May 5V; 
15: 



18: 
21: 

24: 

27: 
28: 



31: 

June 1: 

■4: 



8: 



Meetings started with principals and. teachers >in the individual 
Medford elementary- schools to observe their resources, explain 
"us", and get feedback. , ; , • 
Review Board meeting concerning tra'in-ing and ways to select btn . 

and 6th graders. • 

Talent elementary school reetings. • •, . o „ 

RVCA changed executive director; meeting to explam us . 

Tested first control group youth. ' 

Review Board meeting discussod control group concept in research, 

leasing' a v-ehicle,'and outside evaluation. RVCA Board meeting. 

The beginning of the grant proposal re-write to update NIDA on 

■changes and obtatn approval . ' . 

A four month carry-over extension was grantea by NIDA. 

A van was leased. Year 02 continuation p?-oposal was sent to NIDA. 

A ioncert; visiting day was IwAd for the para-professionals, parents 

and friends. , 

Tjie first senior para -proi'essiohal leaves the program. 
An outside evaluation team was ielacted.. . . .4. ■ ' 

The video equipment arrived; first major resource equipment. , 
Southern Oregon State College leased "us." a house in Ashland. 
Zoning regulations and -special requirements almost prevented leasing 
the "us" house. S.O.S.C. and Ashland community planners contacted. 
Building- permit issued by Ashland to remodel house. ; 
First contact with local craft stores for resources. Ashland , 
comr^issioners meeting; "us" house okayed for use. , 
The first "us" paper was printed and distributed in the cpmmuniuy. 
"us"- booth at the S.O.S.C. educational fair; poor turn out. 
Consultant in for training. ^ . J^^'a^u 

An "us" variety show was held at the Medford Junior High for b-th 
and 5th graders to attend and learn about. "us". 
A youth ran away from home and became the first youtii to leave u:> . 
Visited the 549C elementary schools to pick up the lists of 5th 
and 6th graders who wanted to join "us".. Four out of six schools 
had not made lists. • . 

Open house for "us" parents and friends. -i^. 
The Review Board met, to discuss the addition of a research consultant, 

staff member. , ^. , 

Senior and youth roups selected the-ir own leaders, rar their own 
groups for the first tim.e., ' , ^ , . > 

First young adult left the program temporarily with a back injury. 
Parents from 5th and 6th grade name lists were contacted for their 
consent in allowing their" children in -the program. Mid-testins 
started on the para-professiona'is. _ 
Year 02 continuation grant was awarded to us' by 'NIDA. 

The^idea'was discussed that the ."us" design could someday become a 
supplemental or alte^^native school with -learning and teaching for 

all ages. v , . 

Th*e las-t training day. 



Admin-istration ■ , • 

Finding necQSsary rasources becana one of the largest administrative . 
problems durlnh the fcrainirg phase. A' house was, desperate iy needed to provide 



a family atmosphere, a place for training outiJide the school system, a 
craft and s'i<ilis centei?,, and an always available place for use by advocates 
and friends. The project had already obtained support from the Medford 
schools and it had been hoped to find a place in Medford for use, bat for 
one reason or another, this did not happen. Consequently, Southern Oregon 
State Colleye in Ashland was queried concerning a large house they had not 
been using. Genuine concern by a few outstanding administrators moved them 
to grant "us" permission, to renovate and use it. 

This brought on the next problem in finding a home for the "us" program 
the city regulations. Becf.use the program worked with people, special 
'electrical wiring needed to be installed, changes made in plumbing, pro- 
tective railings installed on steps and windows, fire protection devices 
obtained, and thorough fire, health, and safety inspection passed. These 
requirements met, a special usage permit had to be obtained from the city 
(inability to hurdle this obstacle had precluded us1ng^ a. house in Medford). 
Again, had a few city administrators not opened their minds and hearts to 
the project and given the extra effort needed, ths project might not have 
gotten beyond the traininn phase. 

Locating a house 1n Ashland presented a new problem, transportation. 
All our youth para-counselors wefe from Phoenix-Talent and ftedford (7 to 
20 miles distant). The ccunse^ee;,, too, were lo coma from these towns. 
Many parents would not have available vehicles, and the comrfunity boasted 
no public transportation. A van was needed to get this widely dispersed 
group to and fran .the house, , ' 

It was at this point that NIDA/NIf^H was contacted. They had already 
approved a large budget,- allotting substantial amounts for travel. With 
conmendable flexibility, moneys v/e re re-budgeted and pemvlssion was granted 
'to lease a vehicle, renovate the hou?e, and purchase crafts equipment. 
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Again, had this federal support not been given so readily, allowing local 
needs to be met within established limits., the project could have been 
stopped by administrative difficulties,. 

By this time, the decision had been niade to begin renovation and 
furnishing of the "us" house even before final city approval for special 
use. At this point the city had to be counted on to come through. It was 
a last chance effort and the crafts-skill equipment had to be ordered and 
purchased before it was too rate. The 5th and 6th graders would be upon 
"us" soon. Contact was made wich local stores for assistance, and agai., 
local nierchaftt;s^ cooperated, nuing helpful advice, training, and offering 
discounts. They taught "us" that certain businesses do care. 

Meanwhile, the fourteen elementary schools in Pheonix-Talent and Medford 
had to be individually contacted concerning their Interest in helping locate 
children who wanted to be involved with "us". At each school visited, the 
project was explained in detail, and suggestions were sought as to how it 
might be Improved. Two schools had alternative programs established and 
these were visited in the se«rc*-t for further ideas. Almost all the princi- 
pals expressed a need for, help from sources outside the school and were 
pleased to do what^ they could in return. Some, however, balked, delaying and 
being passively resistant. 

Most schools were helpful. With their he?p a method was devised for 

■I ^ 1 . 

selecting 5th and 6th graders. The program would hold a variety show to 
Infom the children about the prograsr.. The scrfools would tell children about 
the program, and a name list of those children who wanted to join. would be 
compiled at each school. If teachers or students wanted to recommend children 
who had not volunteered, they c.ould do so by writing that student's name on 
the list. When the "us" staff contacted the parents, the latter were told 
their children's name had be«n wittori on the list (by SvSlf or others), the 
program was d1r>cussfd, and t n^n th»y were asked if they wore interested in 
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having their sons or daughters join. If they were.' thy were asked to come 
to the "us" house for a personal interview. 

At this point, the staffing problem became critical. Both full time 
. staff members were working 55 to 70 hours per week and becoming drained. 

The half-time bookkeeper was rarely seen, as this person was also, working 
, half time elsewhere. The h^lf-time psychiatric social worker" position 
provided soiT^ help, but because the person only came during half the week, 
(or every other wee^ for a full week), continuity could not be mintained. 
The project was making changes ac a rapid pace and required a full-time'^ 
effort just to keep abreast. Th'ere was too much^to do and more coming up. 

It was here that the staff began shifting some'responsifaiHties to the 
para-professional counselors, especially the young adults-.. It was these 
people, who with an extra, dedicated effort, readied the '"us'' hOuse; they 
found and purchased th« crafts and skills equipment and supplies, helped' 
contact parents and children, providrid transportation ^'incTuding" driving 
the van), brought in other reiource people, helped write, print, "and distri- 
bute the "us" parer. did ressarch. and gave understanding to the staff when 
energy was low. They had ^bz^ mr^^sUff and para-counselors, helping 
"us*' happen. 

Peopl e ' 

Twelve youth, twelve 'ieniors, and :ix young adtiUs entered th^ training 
program. .Another young adult joined "b" three weeks later.-. The ■ . 

ranged from 13 'to 16 years old. with a 'Dean of 13.8 years. The mean 
educational level was 8.2 years, with- 3 seventh graders, 6 eighth graders./ 
1 ninth grader, .and 2 tenth gre-de^s. There w.ere three youth males and -nine 
females. Nins. lived with both parents; three I'ived with the mother only. 
Nine were from rural backgroimds and three from urban-rural ba<*^rounds . ' " 
Mone of the youth iwd physical defects. Cvery one had a }^Jx.m^ sibling^. 
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one had-f1ve. The man for .'.blW.g, was ft. 5. Thair parents had a'rnean 
education of 11.85 year., with a r.r.q. from 6-17 years. The n,ean parefttal . 
age was 39.8 years, ranging -rear, to ^8 years. Their occupations were 
for the most part sk.llad or .vhUa collar positions. 

The seniors, ranged fron, 54 to 7/ yaars In age. with . a mean o/ei.S?. 
Their mean educational leveT was i3.6, with a range of 8 to 17 year^. Four 
seniors were married, five sep^ated or divorced, and three widowed. In 
all, they had twenty-six children, with a range from zero to six. and a 
2.3 mean. Everyone had b-vad 1r this drea at least a yesr. one for'^ixty 
years, giving an 18 year mean. Eight had no physical disabilities, four 
did. ranging from a- bad bacR to sight difficulties. Them were seven females,, 
■ and^ive^^nales in this age grouD, six retired/one farmer, one Agency 
pr.^s1dent\ one housewife, arid three not wiployed. norSetired, nor married. 
Most cjaine' from rural fac-ckgrounds,'"' " ' ■ ' ^ 

^m-llyitl i-anged in age from- twenty-one to forty-three years, 
with a means of 26;i Tho^^r education was 15.4 years with a range from 12 
to 17 years. Tm young adults :ve re rtlarried, one separated, and four- were 
single. Only one had any children, Al.l had iVvei in, this area hr, at least 
one year, one for .twen-/-two years, ^^iving a 15 year mean. There were .three 
females and four males, three of them s.uden.s, two mu^iciarts. one' businessman, 
and one secretary. One had a uhSsic^V, •disability. All were highly skilled 
In crafts, spo'rts, the arts, or, co.tjn.!jn>ty relations, ' • 

The _staff- ranged ^rorr: twenty- f1v^ to forty-eight'years in age. with a 
34.5 mearr. Two were marned and two were single. ' One had children. Their 
eiucation ranged from 15 year? tq 20 years wl^th a 17.0 mean. Three had lived 
j'n the area for over s'ix yea^^s, ones •had not lived here previously. There 
were no physical disablltties. 
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' 160 
^ People'-Trainlng 

Between the time a training outline had been written and actual training 
started, a change in focus had developed. Through further literature research 
in the drug use and abuse field, it had become clear that drug knowledge 
dissemination andjfemphasis on problems (i.e. the abnormal aspects of human - 
existence) was no|: working effectively. Rather than continue this pattern, 
the staff and the' Review Board decided to search for alternatives. This was 
an experimen'baK research project designed to do just that. Training broke 
away from exclus1\?e^cus on drug use. 

What was tried instead may be regarded an open-structure training. 
Rather than pre-establish goals, follow an tiutMne, and "process" people, 
training would instead emphasize being aware of the trainee needs, growth, 
and directions, and providing resources to enhance the process. To do this 
. required observation and feedback, • ' - 

The secretary/office manager became a major observer, recording events 
in training as they happened. This role prevented her full participation 
with others, and. some alienation became .evident. Her effort and perseverence 
at tfns however, allowed the other staff members to become totally immersed 
in the training process. ' She was^thus able to offer another perspsctive on 
the training process. A training log which included observations by the 
secretary-observer was kept by the director. 

These observations wera employed jtfintly with the para-trainee jburr(ats. 
These were cumulative entries made in personal, diary fom by each trainee. 
In these entries, their pstsoaal feelings, suggestionsj and comments concerning 
the training, self, others, and life In general were made, the director 
would read -these bi -weekly and respond in writing, thus establishing an 
ongoing written communication, channel for everyone. Often this was where 
personal problems wetre flrs.t disclo^ea apd then later brought up before 'the^ 
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group. It was a testing ground for disclosure with someone they could 
trust fully. These journals were also a major source for process feedback, 
and were used to determine what was needed in training. 

The training period lasted fifteen weeks, totalling 207 hours. Training 
was held on every Tuesday and Thursday night for three hours, arid every 
Saturday for a full eight hour day. During that time the "us" menters 
shared in everything from lecture and other formalized training to, .personal 
disclosure and informal get togethers. There was only one major goal, to 
help people relate to and care about other people by becoming aware and by 
healthy development. This process is reflected in the following chronological 
training summary. 

Chronological Tra^ining Process Summary 

February 23 (Saturday): Self introduction and then pre-testing. During 
breaks, age groups remained together with some young adults inter- 

]"^: ' P?°^^ ^^^^ transportation. The journals were 
explained. Smoking was discussed with a decision to be open about it 
for all ages, rather than hiding it. Dyad discussions (senior-youth) 
with each partner telling the group what was learned about the other. 

cZulVcTt^^^^^^^ ''''' P^*^^eptions. and 

■Tuesday 26: The large group discussed the ^Saturday dyads and the problems 

associated with not listening att^entively to another, implanting values, 
and memory laden perceptions. Used the ambiguous old woman/young girl 
picture found in general, psych books to show how individual people 
perceive differently. Went into triads, one person talking, one 
istening, one observing and giving feedback after reflection by the 
listener. A. large circle was formed with a dyad in the center, everyone, 
else observing and giving feedback. The youth admitted being afraid to 
be open, fearing being put down by adults. 

Thursday 28: cancelled due to snow. ■ . 

March 2 (Saturday): Consaltant in today; talked about helping others' unload 
the buckets of pam, doubt, and expectations which prevent healthy growth. 
Had people pair and try to lift another when help was passively resisted 
(by being lilTip.), showing how people must first want to be helped. Trans- 
actional analysis was explained and triads used to learn further non- 
judpental listening. Small groups by age, with youth especially being 

JSi^uS. f^^2ii'(.^^?iu'''^'?^1^» ^r"9s, and expectations. Most youth 
felt unable to talk with adults, Including their parents because they 
fpared not being able to meet expectations by being human. Wrestling 
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by the youth to unwind. Urge group meeting, and the youth closed off 
again. Drug use and prevention discussed with value-laden debate on 
all sides, especially between youth and seniors who were having a 
difficult time relating. 

Tuesday 5: Collected journals to obtain feedback about training thas far. 
A task oriented group was designed to determine methods for selecting 
5th and 5th graders to join "us". Split into three groups of equal 
seniors, youth, and young adults, being sure to split cliques. LcrUs 
.of chatter occurred in groups by a few, and a rule was set that each 
person could only contribute three times. This allowed others a chance 
to speak. A large group discussion was held about chatter, which was 
considered nervous release rather than thoughtful interchange. The 
importance that everyone's ideas be heard was discussed, Hijl.Us helping 
otherslearn to think and communicate, and the need for silence in 
groups to allow time for listening and thought. 

Thursday 7:^ Ret.urned the journals and the importance of writing immediately 
following training was explained. Divided, into small groups by age 
to design what to do with 5th and 6th graders. Most people remained 
locked into traditional counseling approaches which focus on doing 

. - something to others rather than helping others find out how to do for 
self. Large group discussion about learning how to help others achieve 
health by establishing a healthy environment. Explained the "white 
rabbit" written by R.D. Laing, where everyone is asked to not think 
about the "White, rabbit", yet they must do -so as they try to forcefully 
not think about it. This was related to the problem of focusing on 
^ the negative rather than the posi/tive, allowing people to unfold rather 
than trying to block problem behaviors. The youth discussed the fact 
that they seldom are hugged or shown affection by their parents or 
adults. People hugged each -Other good-night. 

Saturday 9: Drug lecture, questionnaire, and attitude survey with dis- 
cussion. The youth became bored and disruptive, breaks became the 
most sharing moments. A parent called later to express concern over 
what his child h^d learned about drugs which did not agree with his 
values. These values anrd closed expectations were discussed openly 
and the parent reiilized how this was blocking communication with bis 
child. Spontaneoiis touch is occurring in the group, mostly between 
youth and young adults (who are reaching out the most). ' ■ 

Tuesday 12: Talked about the drug attitude survey results, the large 
differences between Wouth and seniors in attitudes, and the reasons 
people use drugs. Sbught solutions or alternatives and people became 
task oriented to estklish crafts arid skills which would provide exper- 
iences that might rep^lace drug use or abuse. The youth in a private ^ 
group were asked why they did notrhug and touch the seniors; they were 
afraid and unea.-y. THey tried hugging seniors, and both ages responded 
positively. 

Thursday -H: Skits were designffd, written . and acted out to depict: senior 
life, young adult life, youth life, counseling, and the program people. 
*^vlar1ous roles were played such as a' senior wifdow, married healthy 
couple, protective parents, "macho " -ma 1 es , flirtatious' females , stern 
parents, a moralist, a psychiatrist, a wall flower, and a female prude. 
Everyone enjoyed the. process with lots of spontaneous Laughter and joy. 
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' '^^^ seniors talked. about loneliness a-nd separate- 
. ness from youth and society. „ ^ ya'aLc 

^^^"''rSJ-* ^^"^^^ ^""^ w^"*^ ^"^e, that everyone stay within 

J^U^ L''^f reach, out to others. Lunch at the park with everyone 
relaxing. Trust walks in the park for a dozen people became an opener 

■ a^o.^2i^L?H'^ ■^"^^*° t^^^'l- anemoon a small desensitization 

IImLc L5-^'^\u^^'""^"L??\^° ""^^3^ s^"^ conscious mind. 
Seniors and youth are still having a hard time spontaneously reaching 
out to each other. 

Tuesday 19: Talked about how to observe without making inferences. Broke 
, into age groups to discuss what each person observed Saturday. Youth 
Sf^fl^JlV^'^ '^^"'"^"9 st°^^es about the past, were 

^:UL HP"" question seniors, were avoiding conflicts 

rather than dealing openlS'. were unable to understand the adult vocab- 
• : ^2° -^^^ contact. Seniors reported they were 

unable to use the non-structured day and felt they should have been 
doifig something educational, were hostile and would not listen to each- 
other or the youth, and were afraid to reach out. Young adults reported 
they- were in the center, able to nnx with both ages but being depended 
on too much, and that no one regally corrariunicated;' "epenaea 

Thursday 21: Tempers flared in two separate groups, as the staff cfiallenged 
the para-counselors each time the conversation headed away from talking 
to each other "here-and-now". Youth members tearfully, expressed iealousv 
over some Voung adults and then discussed the probL openly Seniors ^ 
expressed concern over the openness in the group, emotional outbursts, 
and swearing. ^ A tremendous amount of blame and pre-judgment went on. 
was challengea..and people began to get their feelings in the open. 
A lot of spontaneous huggfng by all ages occurred at the end. 

, Saturday 23: The ''impasse" was broken through as a carry Over from Thursday 
/ One young adult^broke into tears, disclosing a marital Crisis. A youth 

tll'.ll'^'^J''''^^^^^^^ Seniors 
challenged each other bringing unspoken feelings tfo the surface^ they 
?r,%J^;;^"9/.^iT^1c"^t time accepting each other. TATked about swearing, 
listing and defining swear words, finding emotional and cognitive differ- 
^rS^^f'^^^'^fr^'"^ seniors. Tal-ked about 'being non-judgmental and 
thf importance of being open, especially to 5th and 5th graders (non- 
nt^r K; Discussedthe fear of being too open, the risk and potential ' 
pam.. Sat in d circle holding hands and being quiet together for a 
long time. . 

Tuesday 26 and' Thursday 28: Practiced the skits which were to be presented 
spirits'^ '^" "^ ^^^^^"'^ introduction-. to the "us" project. High 

Saturday 30: Concert ^nd open house for "us" parents and friends. Practiced 
the skits which ware mostly judged as bombs by everyone. Humor helped 
everyone relieve the tenseness caused from trying too hard rather than , 
being spontaneous and relaxed. The decision was ma'de to not present 
the skits to the schools but to do a variety show instead. People are 
mixing more. Tne skits provide a mone natural way for sharing. 
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^ hmil^f^^nf^r Announced the possibility that S.O.S.C. would' lease a • 
;S to us". Everyone felt excited because the classroom atmosbhere 
u * '^eh*"^' A senior left the program because of value con- 
nilKX, ?;; ?^ I? ? the project sjiould enforce "rules against swearing ' 
and'sjrould instill religious values. In the large group this was 
discussed along with the' importance of finding a way to be accepting 
of |thers while modeling positive behaviors. Began the case studies, 
^u] 9"'v''n9 each an'?opportunity for learning 

ab^^ut t.he other in detail. Expressed the importance of confidentiality. 



Thursday 4: Continued the iase studies. The video tape came in todaV and ■ 

?SS?^Ur-'^ P*^^'' ^^^^^ w^^ched themselves with intense 
T;iterest. The youth became somewhat hyperactive and rowdy and had to 
be challenged. Made plans for, cleaning the , new "us" house. 

Saturl^ay 7: -Everyone was excited about the "us" house. In somewhat chilly 
/weather* with no heat or hot water, the cleaning .began. Spontaneous 
/joining o. the youth, young adults, and lenlors occurred throughout • ' 

Iht w'hJx^^u^i^r.^^^u'^^ -^^^ exhaustiop, and others realized. 
j the joy hadXpushed tnem beyond normal limits., A lot of hugging, 

■laughter, andx-sharing in readying the home for" "us". 
/ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' 

Tuesday 9: The -youth discussed not having Sny real in-depth friends- and the " ' 
' / 9aines peoplfe played at school, their needs Tor love, and the effect ' 
/ us had on, their peer relations..- T^ey.felt they were becoming more •■ 
/ aware but were not sure they liked what they'saw. Everyone talked , 
; about^non-communicaVion, superficial relationships, andW people . 
/ ^n^^i:^*""'!!^! over rather than confronting honestly. Some young adults" 
/ reached out to each other- and demonstrated openness and. risi Case 
,/ studies resumed and a s\nior pushed too hard on a yout'h to disclose, 
/ the youth left in tears.\This was talked about when the youth returned. 

as was the importance of Hstehing rather than pushing. Young adults- 
/ yoiJth pairings were discussed; they were becoming closed to others who 
,/ wanted to share. The reality\was emphasised that they were' here to be ■ 
para-counsel ors as well as fri^s,. and woyM be required tovreach out. 

Thursday 11: .■ Tried to continue case s^iesi The youth began flirting with " 
otner nonrproject youth, in the 4ialls\(still at schools for training, 
due to difficulties in getting use ^pp^-^oval for "us"o house) . the seniors ■ 
disappeared unto the teachers' coffee-smoke room, and the young adults 
were scattered. The orograni directo.r exploded', called everyone together, 
and explained now ne felt a&oit the whole si'^uation. Everyone seemed ' 
relieved to be "called" on misuse of free environment, and began to ' 
realize the staff had feelings too'. ' , 

Saturday K: Repercussions, came from the school for the chaos Thursday. 
Teachers were righ^ully angry about the'ir coffee', chocolate, and soup 
being used and that a table had been broken.. Thi« was brought forth 
and everyone decided on ways to repay the scHooT for the "us" moments ' 
'Of non-awareness and carelessness". It war. pedHzed many of these problems 
would be eased if and when the "us" house was, made available. Discussed 
smoking aoam and ever/one voted to allow no smoking inside the "u^" house 
leven thp smokers agreed) in order to respect. the rights of others to 
breathe clean air. This brought 'a realization that the mistakes Thursday 
had made us • mor* aware throu«^h tffe process of natural consequences, 
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i^iu}^^^ everyone u!3ar?lRd haM 'equally .jf tini-?3. end' needed to encounter 

i problems to help rostar u/.'ai^en ■ . t/pen .-.nvLronmeut in which' to make 
4 \ .. mista-k6S_.and li^^rn vaVi, rftqui.-'du/ ^ 

Tuesday 16: Case studies were 'finished. Articles were collected for the 
. • us _ paper. The youth pr'2$pnt.?d feedback , mporfJm some of their 
' ' fiad Tmproved, betts^ rs^chlny out and comiPuni cation with parents, 

and interei t- in helping: othe?^. Physical and tjehrnrioral changes in people 
were noted and discussed. , . ^ 

Thursday IS: ^Consulta/t in tonight with emphasis on theorv. People became 
bored ana would cpt spi?ak up, Tjiis was brought into the open by ^staf f 
and people began icommuni eating again. The "ffshbowl" (each age group " 
talked for a select time while everyone else listened) was tried and 
people began expressing their ffiars about Pairing with 5th and 6th 
graders. Seniors were afraid the children wD,uld not like them, and 
youth felt they would not know whdt to'do. The young adults were con- 
fused about their roles. A decision was made by everyone to try pair- '" 
ing_ by .interests (e.g. skills, o-aftc, sports). A youth was made 
■ assistant editor of the paper bepause of her' interest and el'fort; s'he 
had become a major article writer (she hbd hated schobl and had not 
written m,uch befOre>, . ; 

Saturday 20: Today was painting day for the "usf house. "The city had still 
not okayed use but everyone decided to go ahead with preparation anyway 
A large group was held later, discussing hqhesty in feedback ^and reaching 
out to others. People talked about the unity of the "us" family and 
joy caused by different genera i:ions workinci together. People' discussed 
, the direcuofi role and their fears in reaching out to the person beyond 
the rele,, " . 
a ■, 'I ; , ' ' ' 

Tuesday 22:. Tonight everyone folded and stapljd 2.000 "us'' -papers to be 
distributed throughout the community. Thi' idea for a canipina trip was 
presented, but thsseniors rejected it due' to the required physical 
exertion. ,.t was decerrnined to find alte/rnative ways for camping that?' 
would not be as rough on seniors but woul/d allow youth to explore fr^-Jly 
As a senior wrote in^the "us'^ paper: "Oijrs is a new kind of alVages/ ■ 
groups preparing fOo- the Ng// Ag.s of Man, 'sharing together with love and' 
understanding. This is our draaw, our ifcieal: we are all trying very/ 
hard to make itivork, together &5 a big /family. ^' ' ' / 

Thursday 24: consultant in and d'd j supe-b jcb at motivating everybody/. 
^ He talked about aski-g "what^ i'(!3>ad of "whv" when talking about ' 
, behaviors and attitudes, findinc out \4m has been done before trying 
to do anything. else,.'a:id cr&Htvvi a plah that miojit work or might hotf " 
ihe youth opened sgain,. vnth Inc?! v^dual/? ri-aving broblems with family/ 
communication, • Someone in the orogram jntui been telling o'thers in school 
about personal disclosures (no a- i-j ti efcro-j'^s and this brouaht up the . 
importance of fonfiuentir ritv i^s. " 



Saturday 2/. Con-suitant h^:r^ to1;:y infin 'fith a v'deo-tape demonstration 
^ or a fannty therapeutic ^es-ion, BroKy into tridds again for, an in- 
^ cepth session abo-.-t ?i'-'"f-disclosu^f» Jn larga group "the issue of . 
responsibility came ui* Am-\n con :l',v,imj th*; fu'Tii ture'and chairs in the 
us house which were- aw; nf^ rlppiK^- Everyone decided to be responsible 
for remmdinp others ratne - H-..an df.panT.ng c,i the staff to do it: all: 

1:75 
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T'jasday"30: c Finished the house paintinq and readied for inspection by the 
city. * , ' 

May 2 (Thursday): Planned^^the variety show for the 5th and 6th gradfirs. 
.Some seniors, felt hesitant about having to give up a Sunday" fov the 
vart|ty show, but the youth enthusiasm- carried them .on. Broke into 
small groups, .The youog" .adults really opened up, reaching out to eacH ■ 
other and the seniors. Personal problems were disclosed and support ■ 
given. The young adults tokl, everyone how they felt about each person-, 
opening further communcicatfon-s specifically with one senior who had 
Deen blocking all efforts. ' * ., 

Saturday 4: .The groups continued from last Thursday. The seniors began 
relating their feelings about death, aging, and health. Some seniors 
disclosed physical problems they had been hiding. The youth .wanted to - 
experience the- feeling of being handicapped physically, so they were 
blindfolded for most of the- day , remaining 'dependent on others ifor 
assistance. When the blindfolds were removed,' the youth told about their 
experiences, awarenesses (seeing what others could, not), peak experiences 
and drug highs. The group, did a trust wa„lk with youth^ auiding the 
. seniors, then everyone sat on the, grass and" tallied about their first ' 
sexyal experiences, with the seniors opening up 'beautifully, recalling 
their fears, dreams, and loves. . • ' 

Tuesday 7:, 'Fromvthe groups last Saturday, it was decided to talk more about 
.sex. In the Targe group, topics , covered were masturbation, V.D., preg-' 
nancy, birth control , orgasm^ , and sexual health^. Questions were asked 
and answered 'on methods of foreplay, erogenous zones, and sexual Inter- 
course. At first the seniors appeared uptight, but then a senior female 
told of her experiences (good and not-so-good) which "Opened others no 
.do the same.. Young adults told how their parents had treated the matter 
of sex, and youth talked about how they had learne<^ or not learned 
aboutsex. Everyone decided the project should locate more literature 
on this topic." The topic shifted to love, marriage, and the realization 
that both were not always' one-in-the-same thing. 

^ - ■ ^ ' ' '"■ 

Thursday 9 and Saturday 11: The family experienced crisis when a youth ran ■ 
away froifi home, thus leaving the program. The "us" family decided to 
put an article in the-paper to th§ v^uth, letting her' know she could- - 
conta-ct "us"- for suppoff without expectations. Talked about synergy ; 
and growth levels for the first- time, and people discussed what level 
the program might be on. Twosenlors spoke up, saying the sexual dis- 
cussions had been too' frank.., for the youth. They were asked to check 
their statements out w'ith the youth. ' The youth" felt it had not .been 
too fra'nk, but- honest and open, which was what they desired and heeded 
at this point in their lives. This brought the real-ization that the 
youth wet-e not bothered, Msut these 1:wo seniors' were, and were using the 
concept of protecting youth as a way to orotect themselves , which 
carried Into how may adults-p.3rent.s a»"e doing the same. 

Tuesday 14: .Began preparation for the 'us'^ open house. .The Chouse had at 
' this point a video-newsletter room, crafts rooniv music room, quiet roorn> 
group room, kitchen, bathroom* darkrocm fo^ Dhotograpny, and lapidary 
room. People began calling other", ^ col Ir.ct'^np vurnituV;e dnd dishes^^ 
oclds and ends. ?:verfone ms positive, hugging^ ard sirllinf;?. 
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Thursday 16: Rumor was'th&t the run-avMy youth v/as 1n town and this brought 
discussion about youth and parents. Maoy youths were having difficulties* 
commufii eating with parents and their 'corrimitnient to "us" only^dded to 
. confusion. Some parents-were using fhe threat of puMing the youth out 
of the program in order to get the* youth to meet parental e.}<pectatipns. 
* Some youth, were taking the initiati^ to talk to thpir parents and the 
parent^ in return were responding m'ore or less positively. » . 

* • ^ ' '-^ . 

Saturday 18: Open house; day.. A youth was hurt while moving the pottery 

wheel and the immecltate support given bythpse involved was overwhelming. 
The "us" people were becoming" capable In stress moments and definitely 
: showed caring, A fi^w parents discussed their concerns that their 
children sejsmdd to be more'attached to -the" "us", family than their real 
families. The parents were he^it^nt about talking .with their children 
I about this matter but were' encouraged to\do^ so whenever possible. Most 
parents were str^ingly supportive of the program and remarked about the 
-positive changes they had seen in their children. Quite a few parents 
expressed a desir? for a parent group and to also learn. some of the 
crafts being taught. 

Tuesday 21: Everyone went to visit/the young adult wh6 wasn'n traction'^with 
a back injury. Later, they all talked about what changes they had gone 
through since beginning tr^iining* /Some peopile expressed concern that ' " 
they had come to enjoy the "us" family sh^iripg too much an^^ depended * 
on the hig!: .energy to keep them going. ' . . ' . 

Thursday 23: Wh'ile waiting for their ride to t!ie."us" house, five girls \ 
witnessed a do5 being run over by a car, The <jriver at first did not 
stop, although the youth girls yelled at him, Then hg stopped and threat 
ened the girls. The "dog ocontrol"' came and^. threw th^ dog casually Into 
the back of a pick-up. The girls felt: that no* 6ne cSred. They "came 
with this to training, so evei^vone focused on trying 'to help them 
understand this part of the. worlds and. the reality that "us" Bxiste^ 
as a separate program because people neednd-tp learn how to Care about 
life. Life was not viewed as fair^ =but eai± person held to dd his or 
her own oart* ' ^ 

; , ■> . ; • ' / ■ ■ 

Saturday 25: Today the sta.^f and 'y^ng. admits pulled back to let the youth 
and seniors design tbeir own groups. and milieus jor working with the 
5th and 6th gr^d^rs,. within certain time atid location restrictions* Panda 
monium brojc& loose in the afternoon among th& you^h who felt lost. 

. \ Tempers flared against the staff but subsided when two staff and young 

^ ^ adults refused to be brought back Into the youth group. They r had to 
work it out for themselves ; they did so eventyally. Both the senior 
and youth groups mads good suggestions and plans for making and ma.i^rt- 

■ taining contact with the. incoming children. ' , ^ 

Tuesday 28; Post testing started tdrn'ght, then everyone went to a party at 
,the*home of one. of the young adults. , . 

Thursday 30: Preparation lor the incoming 5th and 6th graders : .^The seniors 
were doing much better than the youth. Youtli were s^till dependent on 
the young aclults. Young adults were busy designing the overall grogp 
activities^ thiey- would offer and direct similar to workshops, allowing 
the youth and seniors to establish relationships witjrthe children. 

0)- ' 4 
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June 1 (Saturday): Another preparation day fo.-th- soon to happen, patrinq 
.Aje young adults taught crafts to a^yonfe Interested; others C Ganed 
the ^ouse. So much ioafii^g o'ccurred-that ,d special 'gfouS was called 
hA^E Jw. f''°"'^ fn-ghtened. d.bout tns -pairing and have started pulling 
.J^n4 unconsciou:5ly try r,g to. delay the rocsss, A youth was 

appointed supervisor and this' helped get activities started but nanv 
people continued to resist getting Involved. A/ Jfry helyy mood today.: 

•' "^''■^'''"XJ^.l''?h'^ ^^'^ f'''^'"^ '^^^^ s^'^'^e. Visitors came to 

us from the nearby hills to talk about their existence which was 
- indewndent from the mainstream of culture (self-sufficientV The 
^f^So^^r- r?^^^^»S rnore, but t'he seniors appeared evf^n more'nervous 
as the pairing time drew near. \ 

' ^^"'"^SlL*'^^! issue of fear and pairing came into the open, relieving 
^L^I^c'h responsibility and ease the transition, thi 

seniors decided to make, the initial contacts with the parents " rather 
than .et the staff do so). This uave them a chance to be wi^h'the 
5tn ana btn graaers away from the young adults and vouth Thf» q^ninrc^ 
, ; espec;tally feared rejection by the children (tn3 soc?eJy . A g radiation 
ceremony^ with evWybody hugging, ended the ni.ght, ' graauation- 

Saturday 8: The J as t training doy, and evarycne apoea»^ed relaxed. People 
gave each other massages. The staff .and younqaduits began wr>t1nq- 

rS^Sh^^^-f^'^l'- '^^e para-professionals have redistributed 
responsibnity and energy .fairly succss^fntty. Lunch at the park, and 
a quiet artarnoon resting together. i« Mor^, .dna 

Re5ea_rch_ 

^ . . The para-counsel ore; we;v> pre-tasWf:h.e firHv. ii^y of vrainlny.- By 
' .'• .^pacing the testing time with Icng br-ak- «nd a l/nch pe--jod'l several tests 
were computed.,.' The Jffu pe.^bnalTty '.u^nionnai .-w flG'Pr and hsPQ) \m^^ ' 
.givan, along wit^^^rthe Al lOMvt-v^^rncn.-L .nd.-^. Lt>Ki/ ^-'^ Values (see Chapt?- 
5 For a -more detailed expl.nati^op of these teb't.^). On the same day, a ' 
sel f -disci OS i-rrg quastlonns'ire by .Sidney uo'wrara- v.»e;S give-n in order to determine 
■ . -possible stated -changes in di'.dosure a^o'jt" .attitudes., work, money. psrsonaHty,- 
and body t^at .might oeci?> 6^i,we^'n the pirg-counselor ^nd parents, sibling!:, 
and friends. And a tew ti-iys .later, /THnljiigtely oefov^p^the drug lectur.;, ' 
d-ug knov/iydie and." dniij attitude quo'itlo.^.ialras- Wr-'e tjn'er.. ' •> 

^, . Testing proved to \^:.^ ch=ille:Mt^ Ss^^lf ; u ^^^s ^rojectfed by tne "ouvi, 
because it rami.ndad ther.i'or :,..thQoi', an^ -cc^j.tod w:*;) hu^itancy by tfie r.f--i.n-s ' 
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Decao^6-ifs6™.a th!« » .^i-c 0^ ^^rm and . and w,*. moreover. ■ 

confusing, lim the young aiam r«i»1M «t P«l«te. All this remlndod 
ihe staff that future difficult.ss «ra store- when the children were to 
be tested. It was assumed roweve-. that a, training progressed, the paras 
would understand the rese.irch purpose »re. .nd cooperation would be easier 
to obtain. This proved true at the end uv training.^ 

. The control group testlnc, started, but stopped after the first efforts, 
due to lack of fir* and ene-sy. Another factor was low motivation in those 
. to be tested. The contrV, gro.p,saw nttle purpose in putting forth self. 
■ though some did in order to obtain the fe'edbacK that was offered. Chasing 
each individual down bec«e iripossible. A special work-study person from 
S.O.S.C. was hired to try to coniplete the testing. This task. In the end, 
had to be given up. The problem of h.vin? toe much to do. with too few 
staff had become evident. The research ef-ort was weak. To improve this 
area, a young adult was hired as a research consutiant. 

. - fvviV i^ri^ nf rg*jearch emphasis during 

Quite possibly nowever; it wa= tnis .ack oi rf..Bart.i k 

- the first year that allov*! the counselin,,.service thrust of the project to ■ 

or^rge. . Perhaps programs like th;s one should be permitted a year or more 

.to establish a sound, prosra. befc™ research and evaluation ,,re undertaken. 

That is.a"project should have something to research before research beco^s 

a major effort. . / ' - 

the other Mnd,. an ^u.slde ab..rver could be used t. provide i.sight 
into the on-going proees. .Iv^ch tne involved .taff could not see. Thi. was 

. ^u. ...... ..ro-ifi-t rlncp cbanq-as m-e being made rapidly, 

a special .r^oncGrn tn t'lt; u:, pro,;U.-r.. .nu- 

.... 4-" "v,r,v,t inn acetic/ qtl1dP.'HQB&. 

In as mCich as the projecu s ,1 .i. .ac wi .- 

. . . '^v,^;,- -'. I,?.-- i-PF-'^f-d A combined decision was 
and meet mlniir.um requireinen^: te.idoa.... vvc^, ».ev......cu 

made by staff and thfi Rflview bocro .ot^.-.-- .'^ - ■ • 

The May, l9.'5.,,proce:-5 ■•i*/-H»'Jvi ,r 

Irt o - 
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evaluation team's function TOnitorinc pn .j-afii dctiv1t>- and effectiveness 
through observation, so that the evdU^.tov^s could makn appropriate and 
regular recoTOndatlons to th(> board vor policy changes and to the project 
director for operational chanues which nnpleinent these policies, thus pro- 
viding a source of inanaoenient counsel and technical assistance for the 
program director. To accomplish .-these .essential activi;tfes the evaluation 
teani would act as an independent body. They were contracted 'to observe and 
evaluate, helping to provide infonnat ion so that program weaknesses could 
be corrected early and program r:.rmgtnz enhanced. ' • 

i 

Philoso phy .» ' 

^ — y _ ^- 

Like training, the "us" philosophy becian to change from a focu^ on drug 
abuse and problem prevention to one on enhancement and positive, healthy ' 
development. This was a shift from secondary prevention toward primary 
prevention. • " , 

It was with this change in philosopny that ffinphasis on alternatives 
came. Crafts, skills, spoi^ts. video, and ar^ "us" paper. were all chosen as 
positive alternatives. The search was on "how to find, positive ways to help 
.people become alive and feel good about self, rather than how to stop problem 
behaviors. ^ To do soi meant providing ax many resources as possible, tncludinq 
peopTe of differesit ages. 
^ It was this chancje the;; i'lade' the peoject more acceptable to pare^its. 
Even though they were aware n was -ntcnded to find a means for preventing 
^ug abuse, and had been f-mCQd py'tiipmim, the p.i rents felt their children 
would not be labelled. treatg.d mhum^melv, or hamed In any fashion. They 
came to. understand that i f... .r^.-rpose wa: t': a.hance the dtild, not lo shape 
or control . ^ '•'5. ■ ' 

During traini-ng, the prcg.-am vjacod l.fVffl threfi on the developmental 
chart. Most para-couns^'la-^n c,?rnt in^o th-? uroar^it: dt ]«vel achieved 
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a major growth step H'ttivlu the f1 rtftt?h-wev*{.- crainin? period, By acquiring 
a house and >'esources, thr Dr>jrjrdm hoxi beco.)*? i-ecurfsly established. Dreams 
were becoming realities to be ice->tified. Attention was no longer on ego- " 
need or program-nc-ed fulfillmt^nt , Dut rather on helping others. 

It was through combined ,iffurt and sharing by the staff and para-counselo.rs 
that the program reached level v-hre^v It was the people who made the' impact - 
of successful reducing out become evident, it v/a^ they who created an 
atmosphere of love and beloncrinc. lenrs such as intimacy, identity, mutual 
trust, and facilUativa snanna aesc. i^-ed the Pr'ocess as formal training 
neared its and. The "us" project had Lecoma a family. 

With this closeness came special problems also. Ths family would soon 
be split, each age group going a somev/hat separate way when the pairing was 
completed. The research design that year called for separate age milieus. ' 
A let-down was anticipated. People had, become habituated to the "us" 
atmosphere, seeking it often in preference to that of their own families 
and friends. A mini-culture with its own social order had developed. But 
now, this had to open, had' t«i.,al low the incoming children to become a part, 
and not demand too much too soon. 

Chronol ogy of Eyent£ 

June 10: The first youth milieu counseling day. 
11: The first senior milieu counseling dav. 

15: The first serious injury, the p-'ogram^ii rector gashed his forehead 

while playing. 
16: ,A senior dies while sleepin^rat. none. 
17: The runaway youtfs retu'^-ned to the progra'n. 

20; The first parent aPowed her child to" sIod taking prrscribed amphet- 
amines durinc the summer operation 
24: Pro-testing started for the. chi Idrf-n. 

25: The "us" paper was distrioutcd in tiic cor.iiTiurii'.y. itP articles written 
by para-counst^!0«'p and stif^', 
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July 1: A. youth para-counselor leaves the progrann her fj^mi ly moved 

2: Review Board meeting to discuss activities-scheduUs. the process 

P^'enotiienological observation, and the possi- 
bility of-,shifting €ome young adults into staff positions. 
-s: mnor damage to the program equipment was noticed. 

The staff hikes into "hidden "lakes" areas to explore the possi- 
, . bility for program outings in nature. Can the children manage? 
8: Young adults learn how to do their first basic phenomenologtcal . 
observations. , 

11: The first home-parent counseling session, with request from child 
and parent. ^ • 

17: Behavioral contracts were drafted by paras and children. Oile com- 
plete wall was covered with newsprint to allow anyone to vent his 

9/1 rl "^j: '^P^^"9S by writing on the "expression sheet". • 

tne tirst part-time jobs were given to children upon 'their requests 
to earn money for crafts supplies. . 

30: . The staff visits the Oregon Research" Institute to consult a6out 
behavioral observation methods. = . 
Aug. 2: oenior-chi Id-young adult coast trip for i»two days. 

4* Youth-ch'i Id-young adult coast trip for two days. 
6&7; Post-testing and feedback, from children. 

8: Confidential questionnaires sent to parents for research on their 
observations . 

V^^l} ■''eedback day about the project and self. 
14: Youth feedback dayabout ;the project and self. Post-testing, 
lb: Senior feedback <ay about the project and self. Post-testing. 

Admi n i s t ra t i on - -T h e En^^iirvTnm^ 

In the couf^seling phase of this project » a shift w"as required in direction 
and emphasis. Previously, the developmental process had centered around 
project and para-profess-ional improvement. This was an intake of energy and 
resources with little or nothing going toward actually, helping others outside 
the "us" family nucleus. _ Now. with the children Joining, energy "and resources 
'thtis far accumulated would' have to be used. 

It is hard for any system to make this shift from self-concern to concern 
•.for others, and "us" was not an exception. Simple incidents like careless 
damage or misuse of equipment triggered proprietary protective responses from 
the "family". It was easy to resort to the authoritarian model and to pull, • 
back. Equipment had been purchased to help create a desired environment. 
These material objects were significant to.,the people of "us" to a degree 
the children did not yet comprehend. 
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For the children to develop this simple respect for community property, 
they.too would have to become part of the "us" family, with the same sense 
of belog^ging and appreciation / a transition which could not be accomplished ' 
over night. The program had taken in many children who had not developed 
any firm sense of belonging. Many were highly destructive at home and 

school. A ff»W W0t"O -Uncum -t-p'f..,!,-, K-^^cr -Cf - - -If i • 

... .^.!..„r, wrv^, pyssessiyii drid keep what was not theirs. 

• .Others simply never learned to be concerned. Lossesi therefore, had to be 
considered a part. of the process. " ' ' 

■ The equipment was tnere fV^r all to use. They were asked to reimburse 
the cost of used supplies. The'children were told they j:ould use whatever 
they wanted., without having to as'k. The para-counsel ory and staff were 
there to help thsm learn only If the children wan ted> learn.- Workshops 
were scheduled in photography, darkroom, video, leather, pottery, weaving, 
•music, batik, beadwork. jewelry, and 'other selected handicrafts; Sports' 
equipment was available and workshops were held in karate, yoga, volleyban,/ 
and gymnastics. Al> of this was theirs to share. 

.As a result, minor damage became evident Immediately , mostly through 
carelessness and neglect. >t or>^ point even the ■ para-ccfunselors were found 
to be a major factor In this type of misuse.' A family discussion was con; ' ' 
ducted in order to communicate the ■concern, but not to. pun1sh»,or\ake away 
what was theirs. It helped, the children become more aware. Ley were 
excited about using what was available and wanted to experiment freely. They , 
had simply been forgetting to finish one task at a time. 

The result of this simple administrative decision was positive. At the 
end of this phase, only.a'few tools and a tape-recorder were missing. Mothing 
other than a few bean bag pillows needed replacement.*: The expensive cameras, 
which the children could take home after undertaking two "workshops, needed 
only surface cleaning. The equipment had all been used, but In general., had ' 
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not been abused. 

Another deiision that helped insure the equipFrient and "us" house were 
maintained, was the part time job system. If the -children did special chores 
to help out. they were given money to spend on supplies ./ They were not 
expected to mow the lawn or do ^thfe dishes just because they were members of 

c 

the "us" family. Instead, they were gi ven a job t© do, if they asked .for 
one, and were paid, because like anyone else, they had em^ed it. 

theochildren were not asked to 'be adults, nor expected to take on 
adult responsibilities. Rather, they were asked to be aware. They could 
wrestle and play physical gatn^s in the~ house, but they were asked to not 
disturb others who were involved elsewhere,' and to take precautions if - 
/necessary (e.g, movfe the things which might be destroyed). The h6use Itself 
had large- windows, 'plants, and a i'ish rank, as well as many other breakable ' 
things. yet.-only one thing was' broken, a small bedroom window pane. A - ' 
youth para-counselor threw a b<) 11' through it. 

This awareness helped everyone- Physically, too. The only injury of 
any severity was sustained when the p^^ogram riireptor hit .n's forehead on the 
' outside fireplace-renndind hint too that awaren8:,s must also be an. adult 
characteristic. The seniors did very well, some bouncing on the" trampoline, 
playing basketball, and going campfr-g^. This extra awarenBssjjffered a stable 
model. Each person was responsible for' his dr her ovm conduct within a • 
fairly open envirohment, which included everyone. 

Peo ple 

. c 

thirty-four children joined the "us" family p.uring the first year, most 
from the Medford area. , Tivs chijdren were females,- twenty-nine were males. 
There were one fourth .grader and two. seventh graders. The rest were fiftfj 
and sixth grad^ars. In ajl but eight cases, either the parents or schools ^ 
ha; noticed previous behavioral and attitude problems (the program made the " 
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final , selection of those child^-en who swst needed the help)/ Twenty-five 
, out of the thirty-four children finished the s.mmr phase.- Everyone who 
did quit, "did so 4uring the first few weeks of turmoil. 

Although the project sustained little material damage, the abuse to 
^ people often ran high. Most of these children simply did not know how to 
Interact positively with other people. Nor did many para-counselors 'know 
how to help bridge that gap. Due to the established research design, the 
senior^ had been separated from the youth, the young adults were acting 
only as activity resources, and the staff was trying not to interfere. 
- "The purpose was to allow the para-co.unselors to solve the, problems . The 
.^^ result was less ^neficial than mi gnt -have' been had more intentional support 
been given. ' 

It was a screening process for the counselors, staff, and children. 
The more suitable survived. Those who could withstand the stress, ■remained , 
and eventually gained. Others did not. Nine children, two youth counselors, 
and two senior counselors left. In all cases, there were in their lives 
stresses to which ^the program was adding. They could not handle it all at 
once. Much of the difficulty for the children and youth, came from the 
family situations. This, was especially so, among Dara-counselors. One ran 
away, another moved with We mother after a family separation. Much of the ' 
'difficulty for seniors .stemmed from poor physical health and unresolved self 
conflict. One senior (not one of the two mentfoned above) died one night In 
her, sleep. 

What must be understood is that stress will occur, especially in. the 
first year of any pr^ogram. The same 'is true of any "family! That Is why ' 
child abusQ is more common in younger children. ,. The^ program was trial and 
error, adjustment, a period of growth and change. It was an\^eyolutionary 
process of adaptation and creation, shaping the environment as Well as the 
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people involved. It was out oi^ this apparent chaos of unloading and un- 
leashing that self-choice and direction .emerge. People in this situation ' 
were §sked not ju§t to quietly conform and obey, but to explore, to seek 
alternatives^ and to .risk. 

. The counseling design called for two separate milieus {for research 
purposes), requiring that the senior and youth para-counselors meet with 
their children on separate days.' The seniors met on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
and t^^ youth on Mondays and Wednesdays-. During these days., the "us" house 
.was open from, 10:00 AM until 3:00 PM, with workshops held in the craft ^ 
roonu or in the S.O.S.C. gym. The children xiama to the program on the 
days they had been assigned, and bocame part of either the senior or the 
youth milieu. Transportation was provided to and from the house, and when 

the children arrived, they were frae to choose whatever activities they 

, \ . . . 

wanted. . 

^, . ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' " ■ ^ 

bince not all activities were offered every day, the children vJere 

expected to be flexiole in choic^. Para-counselors often helped them get. ' 
started In an activity, but the children could also initiate their own 
activities. Th'e para-co,unselors' were requir'ed to remain at the' "us" house 
for a minimum of three hours to be with the chlTdren who usually stayed 
five hov-rs. The children u-ere not psired with any one para--counse1or at 
first, but were instead allowf'd to m.=5Ct everyone. Thay ware later paired 
according to feedback from ths para -counselors and children to ths- staff. 
Usually, two children were paired with each para-profe^^slonal . The following 
chronology of counseling shews the process that evolved during the milieu 
days. . • . 

Chronoto gical Cobn.se linvi Pr ocess Summary 

June 10 (Monday): The. fi^rst youth day with 5th and 6th graders. The youth 
were extremely high In energy. One youth pulled back with personal 
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clashes tOQay vvent. ovft'-^ 'M..: ' : i;nr*<, - J- 

-''F ■■■•"'•^ ' Sa.*.keife*ll and karate 

ifRnftont- ini-..-..-,r .i^.. youth vn'i chtldrcm The program 



Thursday 13: Senior day , .: 
the ayr« activities". "■'■!*- 
rpther than reachino c- .. 
t'ie bars minimum ti' 



carrn-ii most cf the load in 
■ ■ ■ ict; vv^tim^ talking, together 



> .. u-V-: Vc.'l 



c'pe s-^r.-.ors csma only for 



..ond^y .7; Youth a^v The ..... v: ..:.-,y h.id noma honxj «nd back to 

r\/ « "^f',"^*-. «i?-:: :-K.-n -d,. n ieerr^d ta only a teinporarv 
r^:-°-o^ ■ ' iPiisIc, and v^ent to the 

' grsr^nat;^-. - u. wn. ^^pUJncd-^hai; the ^ ojiJt wis 



ici<.,-i •r.st'- i:;-:;'.!', tr.c-lr i!3Mc'5 d:^5age'; of 
::;\;/;; : 3 fea'V:;;, c-y-;/.fif rfc^.,^ tr^ck, ■ lunch 



fit'^Un un: -jic' fh; = , 



^:-'^:'::>Sd-^y J?-; iio op^ , . 

. »^ 

T.hy>-.id:iy HO;, Wore ciriltirt-. 

U:;--.^ try in O.ostlv x-.:J- \ '- . 
A par-nt came by '::o l/r. * 



r-. w^ :.' D ;-> •N^.iohina uut tco» 
. . ■.. ocM-.cl.a cop'SG was set- 
i- -y .'3!T'/ d;-o;>ii?ec! from en.^oy- 
f ■ Hio' ~::.-:.r-^--id, 

r.i-./f -;- i-'-ir.'-^ors,. The morning 
:„nu-!^ hact dice; while slk'D;,"' ^ 
■ Ji, anri noisier q.;it bacauss 'of " 
c/rric . := V, ;v.f> r,ot easy to work with. 



Friday ."i: Kpeci?! hj/iiiy i:-:,> : 
ch' 'J? Cm v/ent. 



!io ^^.'^ ^ p^cj-ic!. './aa exactly what the 

by cnc' '.oung e-'ults. Fourteen 



...ndv/ r- yir.cj a.?y tor t:-,.. -!H ;dr..Mi und yo..;th pares, everyone 

s^fv.t-^/ahry ^r: ..V/ o/:-- v-je^/ own hoRies. Pre-tesf-.-.a' 
SvaHed today, th- nv^u hu.->n, thv children. /;i>out a fourth o^' 
v:f)a youtn we.-.m ret Ls"-.. 7-,^,, .; t -jt- . 0"- you:., trought a friend nrwi 
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feedback was given by the staff. Suggestions were gj^en in ordeJ to 
get things started; but mostly the seniors needed to risk and reach 
ausinJ'^^Lf tlv'iJI ''/'''r.'^r ^^"^^ r^Jected°and •we?e"'thus'^ 

wo^fwitf Thpv\Ifr^?-r f ^^'^^^t^d two children to 

wo rK with. They have at least tried pairing. The children <;tar^pH 

bnnging^new members who. they felt, n^ed^d'helMn an envlronLnl 

Wednesday 26: Youth day again. with a special staff-counselor meetina to ' 
o'so^ 'ZltlZL .^l^^^^^eedback'and finn defnandrwere mlde'by' staff 
to some youth who had .completely regressed "to childhood manneri^nK 

S ?hi1 ren'f rni''°P^'"^- ''''^ had^donrSt of Ehl'^^'and 
.n?^ 13^".^^^ P^^"'^ ^''^2 concerned about overloading. Flvina 
again today for those who did not go Mond^, ' "au^ng. nymg 

■ -The ehiTdren v^ere very edgy. The seniors had paired and some 

Due to the slow start reaching out, some children pulled bAck A 
;^ . ^few more aggre'ssive m^les were beginning to be physical y abusive 
More parental positiv^ feedback came today. aousive. 

Ouly 1 (Monday): Youth day. One youth decided to take a three-week vacation 
•• and was dropped from the program because of his lack of commitment? 

I v^^$^••?^'?r ^*'^^!^^^■^^ ^ They had been 

She ?Lus had'h'^i^ Ji^'f.acijusting to the pr6ject shift. Previously! 
2h 2" Pa»^a-counselors: they we^-e a little jealois 

and upset that the focus was now on the 6th and' 6tf) graders. 

^"""^h^^^n .Sf ^^i""" fighting. A large group^ of children who were 

being ignored by the seniors started fighting. Staff, their counselors 
and the children sat and talked. The project and pur^osfwere eS?ained 

'^'^^y J^^ staff explored the. "hidden lakes" area to find a 

?ontIcJ thl ^h-(S' ' ^^"^P?"? ^'^^^P- ^he para-counselors were fr^S to 
a few did °" ^^^^'^ W"''^^'^^* Project supervision. Only 

Monday 8: Youth day with'the first phenomenological observations tried. 

TunlTn?. ""itJt: ^''i^''^ ' ^ ""^'^ting was held by staff, 

nij n nK atmosphere was less job oriented, and more relaxed and 
open to problem solving.. The youth were told of the problems noticed 

bUiZ ' Kost '^'"^J'Zl'n '''''' l'^'''- '^'^ '^^^ '"^ She'?esponsi- 
si L^'.J HL^h'-^ feedback was on a few youth who ignored their, coun- 
. selees and did their own things, while others we'/e overextending. 
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Tuesday 9: Senior day and observations. The seniors pulled back' agai^i and' 
the cnildren ran wild. The staff remained more or less observerL 
trying to get the paras motivated. Thsy refrained, though, from . 
interfering with the process. The children appeared relaxed by after- 
(i noon and were working together, often without seniors. 

Wednesday 10: During this youth day,, a general atmosphere of baby-sitting . 
prevailed. The youth and children were ndt making friendships, but 
were still staying with their own age groups. A few youth were doing 
exceptionally well without structui^e, but others were lost. . 

Thursday 11: The children learned to get along with- eaph other better. They 
formed their own groups whic|i seem&d open to the adults', if tt&y joined. 

Saturday 13: The "us" para-counselors and\staff met to find solutions to 
the non-reach mg out problem. Thq seniors and youth both mentioned 
missing the total family feeling experienced during training,, and were 
having a hard time re-initiating the effort and risk. Relaxed a lot. 
1 he group decided to try using contracts and goals to guide direction, 
with each counselor and each child writing their own and making self- 
choices, while at the same time evolving some plan. 

Monday 15 and TuQsdayv^3:5: An observer-consultant came these days. His feed- 
back was basically that people we^y taking advantage of the open system 
and were not being held accountable enough. In order to grow within 
the free environment, some structure and outside direction was required 
to guide them toward a self-capability which would enable productive , 
use of the environment. This Included the para-professionals too. 

Wednesday 17: Youth day. The contracts were finished and taped on the wall. 
The expression sheet""^ a complete wall, was full and a new paper-wall 
was put up. From the written comments, less outburst and frustration 
were being vented, and jmore joking and positive hirits of "liking" were 
vbeing written. . Used the, weight lifting room today, which the children 
er^joyed. The young adalts and steff use contracts mo'r« as a way to solve 
problems, giving the person involved a means to assess and correct the 
problem on his or her own. , , 

Thursday 18: Senior day. ' A senior; spanked a child today and a special 

session was held among staff &t\d counselors. This action was a carry- 
through from the baby-sitting,- parental attitude being defensively held 
by a few counselors. Because ;0f no reaching out,, the tension and 
problems built to a point of e|xplos1on. It was unanimously dedided 
that physical punishment was hot to be used in the project again, ' 
Restraint could be used to pr(J>tect someone from injury. ■ ' ■ 

■ ■ / . j 

Monday 22: Youth day, with staff not going in, allowing the para-counselors 
more self-direction and respohsibility . They carried the day fairly 
well, sparked by the trust given. One youth called about taking an.' 
indefinite vacation and was ^old to either choose to stay and remain 
involved or quit. The youth jdedded to stay ano disclosed her frustration 
and fear of failing. I 

Tuesday 23: The seniors were sti'll divided, with most reaching out but a few 
not. The staff stayed away today. A fevv seniors have become very close 
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with their children. A lot depended on their own attitudes and self-- 
• images rather than training. Those who felt good about life 1n general 
found It easier to withstand the Initial tension and risk. 

Wednesday 24: A few youth scattered their own ways and were reminded of 
their contracts. The young adults and staff began to reach out to 
the children 'in greatest need/trying to model a sharing concern. This 
has helped a few youth join the process, though the more actke youth 
at first felt threatened. 

Thursday 25,: An example of u^nd^erlying tension between children and a few 
seniors, occur red tpday. A senior was overly parental, and the .child 
ran away from the area. A small group was held when the child came ^ 
b.ack, .and issues were brought into the open. The children distrust 
the parental-authoritarian approach. They also fear being open with ° 
tne seniors who will not relax and be open. At least the children and 
seniors , were communicating about-the problems. / ^ 

Monday 29 & Tuesday 30:- Planning was started for the forthcoming c6ast 
trips. During this planning the "pull back" para^-.counselors tended 
to be passively resistant, finding rationalizations and excuses for not 
going. The other, more involved para -counselors found .any way possible 
to get beyond tiie barriers. The "pull back" counselors tended to be 
ineffective because they did not give willingly, but rather still sought 
to be given to;, they did not "Seem to love or help, but rather sought 
„ approval from the children. ^ How do we teach .Jove? 

August 2 & 3 (Friday and Saturday): The senior-children-young adult coast 
trip was held.' Being together in the open brought about an explosion 
of negative behaviors at first, almost forcing the para-counselors to 
reach out and deal. The ^young. ''adults and staff , videotaped the process " 
and took. observations, while also trying not to intervene unless 
necessary to prevent physical or menta,! Injury. The children worked 
. out many pf their own problems, but unity was totally Tacking. 

August 4 & 5 {Sunday and Monday): The ycuth-children-young adult coast trip 
was held. From the observations and discussion of the previous senior 
trip it was decided to plan more activities, using the young adults to . 
helpdn this area. The children were given camp respc(ns1bil1t1es, as 
i . were the- youth. A large meeting was held to coordinate the daily activ- 
ities. The trip was far more positive in nature, with almost no friction 
among the children. Some youth became hooked on their own needs, but 
the group activities covered for them. ^ .. 

Tuesday 6 & Wednesday 7: Large groups were held with the children these days 
to obtain feedback about the counselors, staff, and project, an^ to post- 
test. All the children wanted to come back next summer and most would 
like to continue- during the school year. The verbal feedback was' posi- 
tive , about .the seniors and youth in' general. The children seemed to 
understand those para-counselors who pulled back. There was very little 
blaming, but a realization bythe children that they would have liked 
more contact and reaching out. 

Friday 9: Water skiing for a day for anyone. Everything went welU with 
the young adults stabilizing the environment, giving more support to 
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t\\^ para-counselors through planning and guiding activities rather 
than pulling back dr providing counseling. Being in/ nature seemed 
to help. /' " * 

- • ■ ■ ^. 'f' 

Research . • . 

'■ This year.had been designed accordlhg to the grant proposal hypothesis 
and research outline. The hypothesis had been written to find out whether 
or not satnlor .para-CQurtselors' could be more effective than youth para- ' ■ 
counselors. The' research outline, ha"d separated the para-counselors by age. 
In accordance, the projecf provided two milieusi one for ,the youth." to be. 
involved ritji a certain group of randomly distributed children {from the 
selected thirty-four), and' one for the- seniors. In general they met on 
different days and chose their own activities ^fm the alternatives "of fe'reti. 

The first yggr.vyas an experimental model from which feedback could be 
^ obtained, A second y^ar re-destgn based 1n part on this feedback should / 
be more productive. From this separated milieu process ^ serendipitous * 
knowledge emeirgsd/ Firsts as the process -continuad, ths 'staff realized 
that there was not an effective jneans available to observe and describe the 
process for individuals or. for the project. Most'of the attention .was • 
directed toward the chaos and requisite problem solving, rather than toward 
tha healthy changes that'were more subtly devslopfng. Problems artd"' negative 
factors bscama thefocus. -From this began the search for observational • ■ 
mathods. ^ ' • '. " 

This search dictated another 5h1ft». toward active research.. Before, 
only passive, pre-post, static research had been inyolve'd.- This measured' a 
behavior (answering the questionnaires), and related attitudes/perceptions at. 
two points In the process, the start and the finish. If change occurred "and- 
was nseasured, this stVil revealed .ffothing about the prb<;ess. The aeare^s led 
to the ^oncpet of using phenomenological observations,' deso-ibing the process 
of v4iat liappenad as it happened, not from an outsider's viewpoint, but, from 



a viewpoint located within the pVoces's. / , 

Stni, static research did produce certain worthwhile resy,Ulx. as ^otlows 
(A) Senior 'Para>Counsel^ showed rio sfgnlflcant'diffferences In the IPAT- 
. personality/series on the prd'/pdst tests (-16 PF); no significant differences ' 
1n self-dlsclosurei no significant differences in drug knowledge. -On a 
•self-evalua,t1on. counselor questionnaire, the seniors evaluated their home 
lives as better because of the program, their behaviors tov/ard oth^ers as. ' 
slightjy' better> effective development: as afpe.rson better, and themselvei 
as happier, more confident, and'more self-1 



Iking. They reported being able 
loted no change with peers and 



to get along better with yoi><^ adults, but. 

children. "Every se.n1oi^ .reported an increasL in awareness, feeling for others. 
otfie> people 's'Voblems., and problem solving methods. Each senior felt the 
paired counselees opened' up., Seven-.y percent felt pleased with the jobs^ they 
did. All of. them would join the program^ again if they could do- It over,, and 
fifty, percent would do "so without "a stipend'' Every senior wanted to continue 
'during the next year, woulci consider helping in the community outside the 
program, and would consider as a, vocation) being a pari^-counselor. ' 

lOiitiLfaraj^Cou^ no. significant differences 1n the"IPAI ' 

.personality pre/post series, although soitie variations werejound in pre/mid', 
test scores. There was no significant difference in salf-(iisclosOre, rior 
in drug knowledge. On. the self-evaluation counselor questionnaire., the youth, 
reported an increase in positive interactions at nome, hea^lthy behaviors, 
--MiLpei^jial^de^^ they felt more confident and self-liking, «• 

•They fel t .they got>^sfi^tter\wi th 'peers , chi 1 dren , young adul ts , and 
seniors, Nin'ety percent repl>rted increased -^awareness of the feeTin^s of 
others, other people's problems, and, conscious problem solving. Sixty percent 
felt the -children really .opened up to them,., and' eighty, percent were pleased, 
wfth the jobs they did. Eighty percent would join the program agaih If tfiey 
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could do 1t all ovar* and wpujd do, so without a stlDend. Seventy percent 
wanted to continus^tne next* year. Ninety percent wanted to work as 
counselors in the sorrimunity, anci eighty percent considered counseling as a 
possible vocation. ' • ' ^• 

' . '* (C) Children— Sth and 6th' graders . Two factors in the'IPAT persona.llty 
(CPQ) pre/post series were significant. (p»i.03) . There was an increase'in 
the ego strength {emotionally matdre, stab.le, ^nd able^to face reality), and 
a decrease in guilt proneness (less apprehensive, self-reproaching, ibsecure» 
- or troubled and more self-assured and serens). On the self-evaluation- • * 
cDunselee q^esttorinai ra, the children reported a positive change in family 
and peer interpersonal re.la^ions, and ao Increase in self-worth. The parents 
.reported that their children behaved si ightly better at home and. v/ith other 
"children, that the program had helped the children develoD as people to a 
higher degree than expected, that home life seeified somewhat -happier, and 
' that the children appeared more confident. All the p-arents questioned 
stated they would send their children to the program again, and nineAy-four' 
:percent said they would like them to conllnue i.: tf-e Auiumn, f^ost parents 
preferred that the proc^ram complement the school activities rather than ■" , 
compete for time, Ninety- four percent said that weekLmds would be accept- 
, able tiines during the school year, and fifty percent agrc-Ki to the children 
attending the program for on^-half school aay a week. 

Feedback from group discussion with the children fr^dicate:^: {^pi) both 
seniors and youth counselors were liked, buf the youth more for 'a':t1vi ties 
and the seniors for discussion (paradoxically the youth contacted the 
cMldren more after the program ended and during the vacations than did the. 
seniors); (b) rapport or liking was 'less; dependent <^n age than on the Indi- 

^ vidua! counselor and how that counselor acted toward the child, (c) their 
favorite sports were gynina'stjcs, karate, and basketball, (d) the favorite^ 
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crafts and skills were leath6^» pottery, and photography* and (e) the . " 
favorite eve^fts were the coast trips, flying; fi"1k1ng, and visits to the 
counselor's homes. ^ •> 

Tlie only diffet'ence between youth and seniors in sffecttveness (the* 
original hypothesis) » was that the parents whose children were pai-red with 
youth paras reported significantly more change In the ch11dren'-s 'happ1n.ess . . 
. than did the parents whose children-had been paired with seniors. 

' Philosophy • • ^ ^ . ■• 

As had been a^ntlcipated, the "us" family regressed during this counseling 
phase, at^least at first. The level three characte'^i sties had not been 
stabilized during the short training period^ nor were they expected to be 
SO. Values, motivation, awareness i all major realms in- human development, 
^o^npt. change quickly, nor without fluctuation according to the environmental 
contingencies. , • 

What might be examined then, is" not whether the level three charact6r- 
Istics remained, but how_rap1dly and successfully the newly expanded "us" ^ 
family could return to the higher level / helping the chil<Jrsn along theW-- ' 
As noted in the chronological counseling entries, not everyone was able to 
return to the higher level. Thet environment was far less s-uppbrtive for 
counselors during the counseUng phase than during their training. As in 
normal evolutionary process, those who had not developed ability to consistently, 
reach the third leyel were the ones" who were unable to 'adapt to the changed 
environment. ■> 

What happened was a^.downshift and th^^a gradual return (similar to the 
gro\(th or health -curve), but not quite to the same level, GraVited more time,., 
perhaps,, -the growth would have continued. Perhaps change in personnel was "' 
needed, letting those lea.v6 who could not ^adapt, ^yet allovflng them to go 
.knov/ing they had^one their 'best,- even in Jeai'lns. As it was, the project 
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functioning returned to the second level when the children joined the 

faiilily. Ego-needs became predomlnent, elang with mechanical 'interaction, 
need for, security, testing of reality, and dreams rather than actualities'. 

^ For some people, this functioning returned even to the first levels 
characte?Nliil by survival behaviors,, somna!iibul1sm> awareness of the environ- 
ment, need for trust, Shysiological concern, and potentially damaging 
relationships. Most people in this state made a iiealthy .choice and left 
the family. 'Others s^tayed ^d continued trying. 

A few -more self-developed people modeled second' level functions that 

■. . ■ . , ■ ■ 

neared third' level characteristic?. -They were the ones who usually reached 

out most; played, touphed, loved, and had impact on the children. They 

kept the process alive and healthy while, others struggled to return to a " , 

higher level of functioning. Very few escaped the pains caused by growth. ' 

By the summer's end, the family was fu?!ction1ng between levels two and • 
thre|. A sVcial order had been fi only established in the youth milieu, and 
some semblance of one was becoming, apparent in the senior jniTieu. •althoiigh 
the senior- milieu children used major energies to satisfy ego-needs. Security 
had developed, and a feeling of belonging. Nearly, everyone" wanted to return. 
Mutual .trust nad developed only sporadically.- Successful impact occurred 
'Occasionally, as did normal facilitation. Ah. "us" identity was ;foVming, but 
more" time, energy, and. Changs was needed. 

Out^rdly, the indicators of hearthy development were sporadic and 
.constantly vacillating. Before the outside, "cbservable'manifesjbations could 
stabilize, the. inner cohesiveness of family' feeling, caring, and- love needeci 

" ' . - * f ' ' ' 

to be communicated and' established. -^Krorn the resulting base, the children 
could solve their own prob.lWis, a point t;hey demonstrated .repeatedly. It . 
was from this bases' that each, person, -no matter hav old, reached oyt, and 
in return for risking, more firmly established the joy wfthln. As the senior ' 
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who died wrote in one of her -last journal siTlH;1a6, ^''I .feel 1t has retny 
given tne a whole.new outlook of life, . .a prfceless experience, and 1 feel 
there Un't a person'in the group that I coulcfn''t really be close with... 
life is really beautifully full, >nd so many people feel th'is way when you 
reach, out and 'accept their reaching, back..." 

• ' Vear 02; F eedback and Re-De sion 
. i Must, 16, W4" to dctober 2gTlJ>4) 

Chronology of Event s ' . 

Aug, 16: - Coast trip w1,th staff and young adults to evaluate the program ' 
and begin re-design. ' - , ^ ■ 

19: The staff and young a'dul'ts designed the counselor questionnaire 
for program- feedback. •unnaire 

20: Youth para-counselors did questionnaire. - ^' 

21: Senior para-counselors did questionnaire. 
/ 26: Young adult para-counselors did questionnaire. Data tabulation 
started. • " \ 

Sept.- 9: Planning for next year started. wi.th guidance from • feedback data, 
ii: the young adults- and staff encounter-growth group started. 
15; Began analysis of Year 01 pre/post data. ' . 

■ 21: Began wHtir^g Year 01 report. 
_ , 26;: Young aduU and staff marathon session. 

Oct.. 1; The^youth para-counselor group mat to discuss who would return'' ' 
to -th? prog ram- for Year 02. 
• senior para-counselor group met to discuss who would return 

to the progrenrfor Year 02. 
. 8: The selecffon of Year 01 para-professionals who would return Year 02 
wfes made by -the staff. " . . . 

10: The selected para-professionatls and young adults were given the ^ 
' ifi ■liespof'sibTlity tejook for people who would be potential counselors. 
15. The youth and seniqr groups met to begin i^'laxing and comnuni eating 

-U: ^^^"^ ^""^ young aduHs left the prograk . 

In' ^ birth' shown, to youth-senior para-counselors and discussed. 

29; ,')he para-counselor groups held their first interviews to select 
new members for the . "us" family. *^Each group selected a leader 
- • : ; «nd directed Us own sessioivwith staff and young adults observing. 

■ ' ■ ^ , ■ ' ' . ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ =" 

Administrat ion : Feedback and Rs-Desion 

^ \ Eight objectives had been established by the grant proposal for the 02" 
year. These pre-seleeted indicators oT program success were: (i) enhance^ 
ment of counselea social and psychological funbtioning and adaptation. (2) pos- 
itive change in-counselee behaviors and attitudes, (3) detection and 
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reinforcement of. counselee positive change by significant others, .(4) demon- 
stration of an alt^ema-tive p^iira7profe«5sional* model that might potentially 
prevent, drtig abusfe, (5) determination of differences .in effectiveness' . • 
between senior and youth para-counseldrs , (6) prevention of peer para- 
counselor drug abuse and maladaptive behavior; (J), enhanceme^it of senior 
para-counselor feelings about usefulness and worth, and (8) ,l!ra1n1ng of 
•para-couneslors who would be employable in future counseling projects. In ' 
general,, a 1^ these obje/:ti yes had been reached. 

^ Attaining objectives* however can be misleading, just as pre/post data 
may be. Attempting to reach objectives focuses attention on final ends or 
* goals, but usually pays less attention to the means used to obt^frTlTTlf^e 
objectives. A person's negative' behaviors- can be prevented or extinguished, 
thus fulfilling a pj^-establi shed objective; but if the- same person has 
simultaneously lost several healthy abilities through the modification > 
process, the overall ^f^^ljnay be detrimental . The means or process Is as 
important as thefultimate objectives. ■ ^ ' 

6 .. . • 

' . The analysis of process, according to. the synthesis chart/ showed ^he 
project td be functioning between levels, 'two and three. . Development was 
continuing when the summer ended, and it might have been possible' to rea.ch 
a solid level three functioning,' had more time been available. The data was' 
supportive. The ofaje-ctives had been met. 'i^et something qualitative was 
lacking. Time was needed to pull back'from project opey'ation as established 
by^ objectives, tp gain new perspectives. Feedback^ discussion, brain-sWnfiing, 
and re-designing were crucial to project growth. 

1 Evaluation Feedback . An important source cf feedback was from the 
.outside eva^ufttion' team. Their information pointed ■^o strengths and to 
several weaknesses ,* especially in project administration. Some' of this 
feedback and the project changes Induced were:-- 



, Finding: Inadequate documentary evidence existed showing NIMH/NIDA author- 
ized changes in programmatic thrust. ■ 
RecormendatlGn: Write a document showing these chanqes and submit this to 

.NIMH/NIDA, the Review Board, and R^CA. ' 
Changes: A project summary ^ant was written to show programmatic thrust 
differences and was submitted- to NIMH/NIDA for apprxOval. ^ 

Finding: The' management of, all research, managerial, planning, /training and 

counseling components of this project is monumental . 
Recommendation: An assistant to the project director should be employed. 
Changes: An increase in staffing was requested. . The half-time Positions. 
. would become full-time,, and three new full-time positions woiH^ bq created 

Finding: No concise sequential written document describing the ratio).« 
objectives, plan, direction, and activities of the. training compom 
is in evidence. 

Recommendation: Prepare- and distribute such a document, Outlining the 

previous year training component. Prepare a projected training 

document for the second year. 
Changes: A training philosophy describing the developmental stages, - 

together-with a synthesis chart was written. Traihing objectives 

were specified, . 

Finding: The use of extensive individual journals and case reports may 

cause the research to substitute quantity of oaper, (evidence^&f activHy) 

for quality of analysis (evidence of accompTishraent)'. 
Reconwendation: Substitute or add some .form of criterion -referenced tests 

so that program success can be empirically demonstrated*, . i 
Changes: An increase was made in. objective questionnaires and observations'. 

(•see Chapter 5), 

• ~- , y . ■ 

Finding: There appears to be a very limited amount of data collected oh 

. drug usage or drug usage patterns among the young. 
Recomnendatl on: Collect and compile this data. 
Changes: A normative questionnaire was developed and used. 

Finding: No written project time li'nes exist, ' . . ' ^ 

Recorrmendation: £sfcablish a^d relate these time lines to objectives. 
Changes: A time line for the previous year had been outlined in the 
multiphasiCv This was increased to .outline Year 02 also. ■ '■ 

Finding: No longitudinal, research follow-up study has been designed;- 
Reqommendation: A minimal seven year longitudtnal study should be initi- 
ated. • ' '-- 
Changes: Before longitudinal research follow-up study couTd-begin, thi ' 
, project would need tote firmly established. According to NIMH/NIDA 
, communication, funding was for two years only. If the short-term 
model and research justified follow-up research, another proje<^t' 
designed for that purpose would be initiated. Within fundi.ng and , 
staffing limits, the most feasible way -to. begin establishment of 
longitudinal research was to further strengthen the counseling and'- 
research abilittes of the present two-year program. , ' . _ \ ■ 



flridlng': No Inventory of proj^ect apparatus exists. ^ 

Reconmendatloh': Establish an inventory file .and check-ou\; control system. 

Changes: ■ An inventory was made. The check-out control system was developed 
very loosely to allowithe same "responsibility and freedom to be given 
to^the para-^counselors and children. A controlled, hfghly structured 
check-oui system might have been detrimental to the purpose; this might 
have separated the project's material possessions from the people. As 
-long as the equipment w^s theirs, they appeared to care for it. 

Find'ing: • Recruitment of new students to.be counseled should Jje effected 
with greater spaed. ■, V , • 

Recommendation-: A list^of t^t^et coiinselees should be created and handled 
with utmost care so as toViot infringe upon the rights of the. students. 

Changes: A special recrui'tmenwprocetiure was established ^1th a list of 
volunteers who "w°antad to join the program. Nq behavioral prob'lems or 
labelling descriptions were allowed on these lists, olr.ly names, 
■ addresses, and .phone numbers. When a. child and his ok. her parents were 
interviewed, a -special referral worksheet was used to 'guaracitee all 
procedure's were followed". ' •. . 

Finding: The' .Review Board and Advisory Cpninittee do. not appear to contri- 
bute anything to the program nor meet often enough. 
Reconmendatloh'f The people should meet fomally on a minimum basis or be 

disbfen'ded. , ' .. ' , ' 

•Changes: The Revifiv/ Board had never been designed to mee-t frequently. Its s 
< purpose was, to protect the righT;s and welfare..of subjects by periodic > 
review. of th^ project. The advisory committee had only met once, at 
the bea1nn1ng-of the project. It was basically inactive. The Review 
. , Bo^rd decided to meet monthly during project operation and to act as 
an "advisory board when requested^ • \ 

People * i ^ ' ' ' 

Although the evaluation had'helped to strengthen the administrative 

and rese^r^ih components of the project, it h^d rsot given feedback necessary 
for '•improvement in the counseling and training aspects. This area rightfully 
belonged to the peop.le who had been involved in 'the actual process. ^ It was , 
these people whq. needed to prQVi.de both the 'feedback and the, re-design,' 
accordi ng to the'i r need,^, potentials, and abilities. Interviews and a >^ 
•questionnaire were, employed to' obtatn this feedback' (see Appendix - "Year OX: 
Feedback Questionnaire Restilts") : /; 

Overal/, the para-tsunselors had felt they had gained in personal 'growth 
because of experience in -problem solving. Most had -felt thair couns'elees • 
hacl openetf up to. them,' ^nd that a mutual, sharing relationship had-developed'. 



resulting In a positive change Irj the 'counselees ' behaviors. Parents, sib- 
lings-, friends, drugs, and s^x were sorne ofthe topics oovered in discussions. 
The couns^lor-counselee relationships appeared quite positive. 

The quantative lack was not in the interactions between the 'para- 
professionals and the children," but rather in the* training, and in project 

structure,. OVer three-fourths of the questionnaire respondents -stated they 
■» " . ... 'J 

felt uncomfortable undercurrents in the program,- especially in the young 

adult and staff grcHjp.- Si )ity-fouV percent felt some of their fellow counselors 

should not be in^ the program.^ ^oor cormiuni cation and personal conflicts 

were 'Wpeatedly/ named as problems within and between age groufjs, and as ' 

major negative/ infJ-uencfes on- the children. Approximately two-thirds^ of the 

youth and sen^iors felt training was adequate, but not one young^ adult agreed.. 

About three-fourths of the para-f?h)fessionafs wanted to learn more counseling 

techniques pr skills; half- felt they^could have been better prepared to be 

counselors. MQst<want^djrair^ continue after pairing. ^ Few people felt 

- the program- had let them down; however, three-fourths wanted more structure 

and' feedback. Only thirty-nine percent had felt they fully understood their 

jODS. : ^. => „ 

From the interviews;. journals, and essay questions concerning the program, ' 
terms such as rigid; s.elf -cents red, non-concerned, non -committed, hos- 
.caring, closed, gossipy,, and disljbpl were used to. describe the problems 
faced by people. Man-handling, sexual games, bribing, coddling, smoking, 
and bad modeling ware behaviors which were cite'd as evidence of the problems. 
Competition,. rivalry(j" bad-vibes, ego-problems, and lack, of cbhesiveness and 
di recti onj)f ten described the negative aspects oT the groups. Lack of direction 

and excessive expectation defined the problems 'in structure'. 

' ' '' . • 

■; The quali-tative problem was becoming evident. People, training, and . 

. ^ ' , ■ • ' . ' ,' I ■ ■ 

structure, we r«. weak in development. The project represented the'proDlems 



inherent 1n most sinfafyonlc systems. It was an average project. -represenVa-^ 
t1v6 Of the larger organizations within the bureaucracy, withfn the national 
system. ' And that Itself was a qualitative' problem. An alternative 'model 
•designed to prevent abuse and enhance mental lisaTth required a project which 
went beyond what already existed. This project had .not yet grown beyond, 
as its process, data, evaluation, and feedback Jemonstrated. It was doing 
' just about as much to help people as any other project. 

• Before any further efforts at helping others could be made, therefore, 
.i ^it Was essential, to first strengthen and deve-lop the project. As- in -the 
ccase of an individual, self-growth is'a pre-requisite for helping others. 
The three we^K areas were focused on .an'd re-designed' by everyone dnvplved. 
Those who had been in Year 01 had ^iven fesdbaek. Those who. stayed for 
Year 02 i^ouid use this feedback to guide changes. ' ' 

££2£l§rzMd8si^. The group that appeared to be having the most diffi- 
culty 1n the project was the young atiults (including the staff). It was ' 
this group that 5'^purted the higtiest 1ntenfarence^('tth jobveffecti^sness ' ' 
from personal ^'robiams i" the highest need for msattngs. with fellow- counselors , 
the (lighest fed for structure, the lowest satisfaction in training » and', 
the least amount Of job-role understanding. They had baen'trainsd as para- 

counselors but had In effect become para-staff rescuy-ces. They had bfer^ 

■* 

asked to assist the youth and senior .counselors with the children, but to • 
not interfere needlessly. They had encountered a special stress, caused 
by changing roles and ambiguity. Th'sy were also in lirrtbO 'wIth r)0 place to , 
belong. 

As a grc(up, the young aduUs^ no logger fitted Into the program f Sojne."" 
had been able to ad just, to the changing definitions , other«--had not. Cotrmuni 

If 

cation among the-mambers had become blocked, focusing on external problems 
in the project, rather than realizing s major problem of the project was . 



. avaslon, a.failure'to be honest and open to'ward each othef'. The problem, 
as much as they- could do to change .it, ,ms themsalves, as it was with the 
"'youth and senior para-coun^elors. O'nl-y if each person 'in each group took 
the necessary ■steps to create' healthy self-development^ would the project 
itself be healthy* * ^ , 

In an attempt to reduce this nexus, the young 'adults formed a grpwth- 
encounter group. Jheir purpose was to do things together, to communicate' 
openly, and to find alter^native methods for enhancing s'elf an.d the group, 
this group oiet twice a week for three to five hours and held two marathons 
lasting three days each. The interaction was Intense and demanding, at times 
producing such extremes of joy and pain as to, be etched In memory forever. 
Undercurrents emerged into' the open, .and people did their best to under- 
stand and facilitate the process* ^ 

From this six-week long interactions two groups errerged. One- group ' 
chose to. leave the projert, seeking to satisfy their other needs and interests 
The other. argup chose to stay, determined to continue pulling together as a 
team.' When they nad decided to stay, ^they had baen'told nothing could jbe 
promised. They chose'^^to remain and put forth the effort because .they be- 
lieved the_"us'' concept had potetitfal and because tHey had fourid a meaningful 
way to ehhance this pj3t^nttal. This group designed ths. second year prog^am^ 
and, whe.n NIDA accepted and funded the 'design, becaine staff. 

Meanwhile^' after, a month- long pausej the youth arid senior ■para-counselors 
ha^d started tneir groups, on a. much less intensive level. 'They had always 
had roles Jn tne, project and had bes^n able to try thsm out. Most youth -and 
senior para-counselors knew whether or not, they could or wanted to continue. 
Some decided to nat come back When the sacond year process started. Of those 
rem&ini/ig^ six youths and six seni^ors v/ere selected to continue. ' . ^ 

Selection of new para-counselors during this phase was macje by having 



. these six youths anjd six seniors bring people they thought wciuld become 
'healthy para-counselors. These individuals were Interviewed by their 
respective age groups and selectefl on the basis' of peer-evaluation. The 
youth selected seven new members, the kenior$.> three. 

T,r»in1ng-;-R6des1c fnV Fee dba'ck; about trainihg <nHira<-aH n^^ny para- 
coum^elors -felt a need: for more" skill and counseling technique development. 

. According to the observations made by the^staff* jnost para-coufis^lors also ' 
needed to learn how-to apply these and other already learned skills and"' 
techniques.' ' Getting beyond J^lf-exploration an* growth would be a must • 
for this training session. Th.ey would also -need to learn how to actively 
help others* ' / . * \ 

A training philosoptiy was written to provide, an overview of the develop- 

• ■ ■ ■ . • 

TTientaJ areas and levels found in humanistic psychology (see Chapter 3). Also 
training objectives in group interaction, counseling competencdes, .research » " 
paperwork, skills, crafts, and general knowledge- levels were, formulated- 

- (see Appentfix" - "Year 02:. Training Object'ives and Levels"). 

Structure— Redesic|n. ^The actual reidesign of project structure resulted 
from a major effort^ on th^t part of the young adults and s"tafrin response 
to, feedback, and evaluation by the yauth- and senior para-counselors. Para- 
■doxically, in view of the discomfort some -had undergone in an unstructured 
environment, more responsibility and freedam were provider! » allowing ' 
the para-counsel ors^mora time to -be with their cfiifdren on their dwn rather 
than in the program 8nvir(5iiment. Even the alternative resources became less 
structured* shifting from dally alternatives be ling- offered to the children 
as choices, toward having the para-counselors, and their ch'ldren request ■ 

'and design the activities:' they wanted. 

; ' . ■ - 

This paradoxical solutlon^volved out of further discussion about the 
structural problem. The previous Qounseling environment , had been semi-free 
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'and semi-strucfur'sds henca had- provided tra1/!ees a 1ess-than.-3table environ- 

* ment Within whlch^to adjust. The para-counselors had been told they were ', 
responsible for the -ch.^ldren,. but hftd 5:}so bsen required to meet, usually^ 
within the {jrogram environment, where they were given little- free one-to-. . 

. one time" away >rbm the group.. They had thus become dependant on t^e environ- 
mental" structure and had 'grown, hesi tant to take the initiative in reaching 
out 6r following through. ... ■ . ' 

' ■ ^ Oncethis problem came to'Hght -it was clear that what- they'really ' 
preferred was less environmerrtal structure impinging on their responsibilities, 
and more freedom to do what was chosen and designed by them and t'heir 
cottnselees. To qive them the needed support -that structure might have pro- 
vide4, thfey wanted instead to have mora meetings v/ith staff and among them- 
selves to discuss problems and obtain feedback and suggestions. , . ; 



' ?^iesearch - -Re des j gn ^ ^ . ' 

r Al though xthe research component the ''us" project had bean weak during 
.the first yeari it had done what it had been designed to do.. The' tests. that 
had been- suggested by the grant pi^opssa^ (I PAT series) had been used, 'together 
with several- others. The data from tnese tests captured the program pre/post 

gain fajrly welh4n4,..agreed wfth the _p»^ol:es.s- anf.lysis according to'^fcha 

< ' ' ' ■ . ' 

synthesis chart There simply R.^d not been very mch change to measure. 

i Before a project' like 'us'^ amrhas-'-zes rpssai^h,' it must first be oper- 
ating oh -a -lav^l which oan prod^ica a change to b& researched. Few projects 
can. 'do so during the- first trial o.jriod, for it is then t-hey must concentrate . 
on developing an eWoctlve process— a rd- its supoorting systerfi. This was what 
"us" 'had done. ' . ' . ' „ . 

Nov-^, With the first year -,>:pe>1ences to guide the second year -redesign, 
\ with more time to prepare and follow tnfough in the counseling phase, the ^" - 
project appeanid capable of enhanciAg devslopiMntal change. ^ The second year 



\ should produce more to be measured, and -it would need more tools to-do so. 
And. sMfting young adults to para-profess1onaf staff positions, more time 
and emphasis would become available for conducting research. In consequence.' 
additibnal measurement devices were added-: Semantic Differential' questionnaire 
school -home-counsel or referral behavior checklists, school -home adjective 
c}iecklists» Piers-Harris Se If . Conaept Scale, normative fetudy , (with> a control ' 
population), teacher-home progress reports, counselee sociogram, Walker 
Problem Behaviors Identification Checklist., activHies hierarchy, tentative 
criteria hierarchy, and a counselee inventory Cf" 'counselors (see Chapter s' - 
for explanations and £@i^lts) , // " ■ 

Phi losoph:/ . ' .. ' 

OVten the most difficult action to take in^such a project is to abandon 
an accepted- timeiine in favor of an ynproven redesign. Yet„ such a radical 
departure, despite its mofnartt'hry unproductiyjty, is often crucial. It is 
from such periods of conscious si ?ence that solutions to problems emerge, 
habitual patterns can be disrupted, energy ^levels can be rechargerd, and a 
more conducivs path toward a higher level of development can be^ chos'='n 

The feedback and dSta efccufnulated during the "us" Project's redesign 
ps?'iod indipted that not all jieeds of the' third l§^?el had been satisfied, 
mis further verified the analysis made about the program develooment durina / 
the Year Of counssling phase. ■ The program was-^stucif between level two and., 
three, not yat abjevto make the transitions. As a result, the unfulfflled 
needs, ctc'sest to atfei'in.T.ent, ana therefore rnost oftan felt.or meotioned» 
were from the third levei. 



.People' were seeking ways to 'communicato and be ganu1r«a with each other 
within a relationship of mutual 'trust and belonging. They wanted to make a 

« - . ft 

successful impact upon the program' and u^on the children wi,th whom they had 
been paired. They were trying to create a. social system, id«nt1fy with a 
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larger process, bake- plans and follow through, c.';ftj1ris parts and the whole, 
and trying to facMitc^te ithers' effofts to do so. 

For the_proJect to help thsm achievs thii; meant first taking an honest 
look at what the project had or had not become, listening to feedback, and 
admitting mistakes. From- there,- change and redasign could evolve naturally.' 
This period v/as'palnful for many people.s but as in any bjrth, the result 
was worth the pain. Evsryorie had done his or her share in making cht>ices _ 
and 'following through. . 



Ygar 02: Training (Octobe;'' 30, 1974 to February 15 > 1975) ' • ' 

Chronology 'Of Events 

* ■ , 

Oct. "Zl: Staff and young adult (para-staff) planning and project redesign 
continued on'>a daily basis. •• 
Nov. 2t 'First ful.l day of training. Pre-testing of ne^ para-counselors. 
S: The staff^attended an Oregon Psychological Association meeting to 
-search for project-ideas in research, training, and continuation. 
19; The behavioral and phenomanological dbssrvation methods were - 

decided upon as further research ?-iid feedback tools. 
20; Research starte-^ in the £RIC reports systenv for literatuy''6 concerning 
sim1laT=para~profe?sional counsel ing/prevsnt-'ion programs. 
^ 22: The staff apd para-staff visltsci conwunity agencies that../orked 
with children vn"th problems.. A corrsniunity, resource outline was^ 
being mdd fDr_use in training. „ ' " - . 

23: The training objectives &V(d philosophy were formulated and given 
to the piara-professionals,. 
Dec. 3,: Thi^KidroH 549C school ^Sistrlct reiffimsd its wil'Ungness to 
, al'ld^ r,ne "cs" pragram to v.?ork wii;h 5th and 6th graders. 
4: -'The Ash sand s-chools gave -panilssion for the "us" project to work 

with Sth '«n-J Sth grad*?!-^ , . 
5: Tha Year 02 grant revisian was con.-jleted and sent to NIDA with an 
' ai?prt'-?r1:^t3 budy-jt change and rsnuest ,for new staff. > 

7S8: The .^^r:.t wfektjnd 'l:rd.io1n§ sarsion was held for the whole group 

' (twG dsys and cn;2 night) /• 
12: Thfi "m ataff srid the Review BoRrd decided to work with the Ashland 
• " schools rrchar than Med'ford. The evaluation team was re-hired for 

thl5 year. . , 

13: Edi'tinci rf .l^ist year's video-tapss :>tartsde The aim was to create 

a Spsnial 'i:r«ining tape. fo>" the project. . . 
14: A comfnunity agency that worked with problem behavior adolescents 
was £5kftd tQ join iVith "us" for the ?lay. . This marked the firs.t 
actual sj"frrt of this program to actively reach out to other such 
■vagentie::. ' 

18: The '^us" stsff ,net with the As ilaad s-choo1 principals. 
23: NIDA appi'O'n^d ihe gr?.nt rev.lsion and progrsn; redesign, including the 
new gtctf pcsi tiers. Mha young ciduTts pa^as becaine official stal'f. 

, , 20G. ■ .. 
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Jan. 7: Staff ma'rnfaers began taklfig tollsse courses to increase their 
skills, ^ ■ ' , — 

8: Contact witfi the Ashland elementary school principals and teachers 
• started^ its purpose to explain the program and receive feedback. 
10:. A special staff groivth groyp started mefeting weekly for one hailsf 
day. . ■ . = 

, 11: Research training started f'3r the para-counselors. - 

• 14: ^.O.S.C. agreed to allow the "us" program to u^e the gym facilities. 
• . /i3: Rev.iew Bo^rd tneeting to discuss the fnterim evaluation report and 

provide a program update. ' . 

• _ 24: The list of names collected in the Ashlaqd schools was tallied, 
tr k 'a i?^ children volunteered to join the program, • 

leb. 4; The staff started special behavioral observation tralnlnq for • 
research purposes. .. 
5; Parent interviews were started in order tovmake the final selection 

of cnildren for the program.' 
8:. The par'a -counselors were given the thirds-level exam and started ■ 
. • final preparation for the incoming children, ^ 
12: Mid-testing 6f para-professionals." 
I. . ■ ■ ■ . • 

Administration . " ' 

Probably the most critical administrative task during this^period was " 
the proposal design revision. The j^^oung adults and staff- had already re- 
designed many aspects of the .program, thus' necessitating more research, 
tratj^inc!, and altsrnat1v6 resources: ' To carry ou| thase planned •'chsngea . - . ' 
.'raqul red more ita^f ^thf s.requireo approval by NIDA/NIf^Ji", which gtven. 

^ The staff now consisted of: il) « part t\mi executive dlractur* "(2) a 
fu-11 tim projset dlrector/prin.clpal . investigator ^ (3) a €uj1 time assistant 
--d1 mctor, (4) a full tune project coordinator. (5). 3« full time researcher* 
(6) two full time obssrvationsltst/tralner?, and (7)' a -full time "secretary/ , 
booKkagper. ' . ' ^ 

The seven muAmr fu:]-ti'.ie: staff, consisted of four males arid th«^e 
fefnales, who- ranged from twenty-four to forty-nine, with a mean of 33.4 " 
years. Four were single, three were wtiarried. One' staff member had four 
children, another had one child; ^ Hsan education was 16.7" years » with a ranee 
fror. iS to 20 ysars_. They manifested no physical defects. 

The second major task for tj^e "'us:' project was contactinij the local- 
school districts and receiving their approval for working with the 5th and' * 



6th graders, f-lsdford, Phcsnix-TaU-nt, a.id Ashland all 'accepted the project. 
Due to transportation difficulties* bwsver, the staff .and Review Board 

« 

decided to focus efforts in Ashland. This was where the "us" house was 
located, and a central locatlon'could reinforce attend|nce by the children. 

When the- program was discussed with' the schools, .Phoenix offered to 
give credit to the para-g'6un3elors from Its schools for participation in 
the p-rlgram.' Each youth counselor was gjven a class cr^t for his or. her 
involvam^t. < Ashland later responded the same way. .Both schools also 
e'xpressed an Interest in developing a para-co'unselor program within the 
schop], system. They too were looking for alternatives. 

The selection process for the -Sth and 6th graders'varied somewh-at 
during t.he yean. R^her tban relying on th^schools to pass the word to the 
children about the prograi^^it was requested that "ds" rep-resentatlves (a - 
young adult, a youth, and a senior) visit the 5th and 6th grades tc/ explain 
the ..project. Over 191 names were submitted out of a total 344 children who 
we re^ contacted. \ . ■ . ', ' . ^ . 

In an. effort to. reduce this list to a manageable number, the t.eachersl 

wer-e asked to recomnend children tney thdught might best ben(?f1t from the \ 

program. These children rece'lved first, priority. Their parents and others 

w^ then contacted by phar^', told about the. program and a.\ked if thsy^ wanted 

to'have their chndren join. - Those who wafttsd to .f\ave their children parti- 
1. ■ " . - . . .. ■ 

cipate were asked to come to the "us" house for an interytew and a more 

detailed explanation of. the program. At this interview thay were giv^n the 

> 

parental consent form to read and sign, and a behavioral and adjective -check- 
li^t to fni out concerning their children, p?;ograrn thoroughly explained 
Its Intent, covering the experimental aopr'oach aimed at preventing problems' 
{Including drug\use./'&buse) » testing- and confldsnflsHty, responsibilities ^ - 
required of the parents (questionn^sirss , open coiiimunication , and follow 

208 
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through) , \ staff wlHlngness to aiiswer any Inquines, voluntary participation 
, of the children and parents, wi\th diseontihuation at any time by notification 
and discussion wdth the staff, risks -and potahti^r benefits , 'and the names " 
of other agencies to which the parents could go for help. 

People-Training . ' ' ' • ' ■ 

The para-counsel ofs had previously selected the new youth .and seniors 
for training. The ^youth had no difficulty. In fin'ding people, but the seniors 
did.. The seniors, unlike the youth in-schODl, did ,^ot have access to large 
numbers of people their age. Their contacts 'were limited. - Consec)uently,. 
the staff .helped, putting articles 1n the 'paper, .making presentations before 
the RVCA gatherings, appearing on television, and mee'llng with the seniors 
-in the "Rogue Valley Manor, a large senior-citizen- rstfrement complex. Eventu 
six senior, citizens applied, three of whom were accepted. , - 

, This non-involvement of , seniors beca^ a major concern for the program 
and was discussed with the '=us" seniors. An opportunity to share with others 
a lid help cnildren existsds yet 't^e- local- corrimunlty senior adults were not ~' . 
eatjerHy participating. Many ''us" fanrily seniors expressed the feeling that ' 
ifiost-of their peers simply did not want to tTwke the commitmsnt ?^qui red for 
i.:ch an effort,, or take the responsibility. Most also believed seniors . 
hesitated because they were afraid, fearful of the rejection -and failure 
which we're characteristics bscoming Increasingly e'/ldent as Jthe, aging process 
continued. Not being allowed a place ln society, seniors- had stopped caring, 
for self and for others. This, the "us" seniors explained:, was why they had 
so -few friends to bring into the program, , ^ 

A project like "us" required a special person, willing to risk and 
coinriit self beyond normal ' efforts. The training in itself required fourteen 
hours a week » with another three to four nours for journal entries » research 
reading, and' travel. Dur-'ng this' time, interaction was often intense and t- ' 
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trying, challenging a person to grow;anci learn. The stipend was minimal 
for seniors and Tejss for youth. They came because they>were special pa'ople, 
hoping to liiake tjieworld a little better* providing soine .lieaning to life's 
process,^ by sharing with people; not for money, power/. o^ pVestlqe* but 
because they truly cared. ' ' ' ^ ' 

The Year 02 trainin^-laste^ approximately 15 weeks, totalling 175-200 
hours. Most training v^as held every Tuesday .anxi Thursd^ night from 7;Q0 • 
. to 10:00 PM, and all day on Saturday (9:00 AM to 5:00 Pf^l). One weekend ' 
training session was held in a special retreat loaned to "lis" by Boise- ' 
Cascade. This' lasted t>/o days and one night, and^established the precedent 
^or furture overnight outings. It provided a "high" \o equal any altered 
state -of consciousness, a sharing to remember, with' peop.le in nature. Not 
ali went we Ih It was not the parts that counted, »ut the process, changing 
a pseudo^group af lower level Interactions into a facilitative "us" family. 

. The stafl^ also continued training during these weeks, most^going to 
college, all participating i^ a special' growth group. The growth group 
kept interaction in the open, and ths st'aff began to experience fulty what 
they vfere expecting the para-counselors to do. - -As in tjie para-counselor 
training, there were moirents; when anger and chaoa, -emerged, as' did lov& and 
^genuine caring. It waiS a testing area, a grquRd for experimen taction in 
growth. The only thing it was not, was easy. ° ' - , 

Neither ^//as ?t- easy for the para-counselors who would eventually learn 
to facilitate and guide- their own groups, to. reach out, to organize on' their 
own, and to stab'ilize interaction onothe third level. To do this, three group 
patterns were used: {1). a large group,. (2) three smalT groups divided into 
youths, seniors, and youth-seniors < and it) two groups equally "divided with 
youth-sen ior-s. These thi^e ^tmp patterns allowed large group unity, peer 
group identity, and Weckag^ interactiosi. The training process was as^ follows 
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Chronological Trai'jiing Process Suiroary * 

November 2 (Saturday): The youth and senior groups had met during the'-ore- 
cedlng month to Interview and select" new members. The groups decided 
to learn more skills and crafts attd to spend time just sharing in a 
rlln^l morning everyone listened tb a tape by Dick 

. Gregory and then discussed various issues which had- been , raised, iuch 
, as war, communication, and honestly caring about people' enough to 
.sacrifice material reinforcement. Only a few were vocal, the rest re- 
mained silentv especially the youth. In the afternoon, people selected 
crafts tla^ learn and spent the hours creating together. . ' 

Tuesday 5: Tonight the values levels were explained and a large group dis- ' 
cussion was held cohcerning responsibilities in the program and the 
operationa eveV used to meet these, It was decided to try to operate 
on the social contract level rather than by rules and regulations. One -3 
youth who had been having difficulty the year beforeMn- responsibility 

HArrpcow^fS"^^^ contract to^ follow. An argument between two seniors 
was resolved through,,role playing and active listening. The group 
decided-to rearrange the room to help youth and seniors begin being 
physically' togethe/. ■ , ^ 

Saturd^ 9: The para-counselors were asked to organize their own training 
day, ^ with last year people helping the new members learn crafts and 
sKins or just becomeacquainted. One sAaff member was present to make 
observations. Most-people were enthusecfand pitched in to organize the 

. , . day. Two youths fromMast year slept most of the day, as did one senior 
from last year. One youth from last year distracted people .and had the 
(lew youths involved in similar behaviors. The seniors as a group were 
; outstanding, but the youth in genei?al could not handle the freedom an* 
responsibility. A^voluriteer consultant from a locaT store came in to. 
• teach cfafts, leavwg leather and dyes as a donation. 

Tuesday 12': The young adults (para-staff) and para-counselors s tar te'd running 
small groups to experience the group facilitation role. Th^re was some 
fear on most people's parts but everyone pitched in to help the acting 
leaders. This allowed the staff to observe and give insights into the 
group process. The fishbowl process was used later, allowing the youth 
.to discloss among themselves while the seniors listened and observed. 

Thursday l|: The seniors and staff .described each other, using analogies 
, and adjectives during^a fishbowl session. These comments were written 
V on newsprint and then each person discussed which analogies or adjectives 
he or she-felt really fitted. The youth listened whfle the para-staff 
facilitated the group and mads observations.- The ybuth then gave feed- 
back on -the level of cuirmuni.catlon and interaction In the senior-staff 

Saturday 16: Case s'tudies on the "new members were started by last year's 
counselors. Craft workshops were conducted in the afternoon and were 
video-taped. These activities a'nd related non-involvement problems 
were replayed and feedback by the staff was given to the para-counselors.' 
Awareness and habituated patterns were discussed and the group Requested 
more„ feedback to pin-point problem areas. Most youth stated they had 
been unaware of the disruptive and non-attentive patterns; this was their 
^typlcal behavior in^ school or at home. 



TuesdAy 19: A special morvpiSoly game was played -in a^'oups ofr's to 6, with 
one- person having' sped ail privileges (e,^." extra moneyV the right to 
force others to sell land, non-taxdtion) . • The others were told^to ' 
. play normally.. Of the four groups, one joined together to counteract 
the" special privileges giv^n, and one team tried but-failed, and two 
remained as individuals and lost the game. The games were' video-taped 
and discussion followed concerning teamwork, emstions, ability to make 
change In. society, and competitiion versus cooperation. 

'Thursday 21: The project attended a show called the "Trial of Bi'ly Jack", 
whlch^ dealt with an alternative school and a person who sought to reach 
the higher levels of development. Everybody had a gpod t1ma, with seniors 
. and youth sharing openly; as though proud to be together as a group. 

Satund^ 23:. Everything the staff and para-staff had planned to. do for trailing 
was rejected or passed by. The Thursday night show brought forth many 
emotions, and people began opening up and unloading. Values were dis- 
cussed concerning killing people and animals, and the casyalness in 
which this is done both physically and mentally.- Communication as 
,. described by- the counseling levels .was discussed and people examined 
the levels they had been operating on during the morning (mostly level, 
two}. The youth remained sVlent and the para-staff began 'Challenging- 
them for non-participation. The seniors were blamed and one senior got 
up and walked out, coming back a few minutes later because she had left- 
her keys.' This broug!>t the humorous side of life out and Everyone'' 
laughed in relief ^nd started trying to understand what .had happened. 
A senior and youth facilftated the group. Later, one ycuth~^ho requestes^ 
counseling concerning a home problem did so with the program director 
4 as the group observed the process and then discussed it afterwards. 
A discussion on death developed and two burials were role-played. 

Tuesday 26: A pot Tuck <iinner was held at a senior oara-counseli^r''- home, • 
with good dheer and sharing of "an e.arly Thanksgiving meal together. 
The journals were collected for the first time. 

December 3 (Tuesday): Didactics on behaviorism and humanistic psychology 
commenced. A para-staff member explained behavioral ^contracts (deflninfi 
. the problem, selecting object)ves» observing an8 setting a base line, 

- planning csntlnge^ncies* and evaluating) , and the dangers of using these 
todls as a cure-all technique to make others confom was noted. The 
paras were asked to formulate behavioral contracts for themselves. 

Thursday 5: Plannlhg for a weekend training trip to Katydid, a' country ' 
retreat generously loaned to t^he "us" project for this special use. 
^ A training and actU'tties schedule was outlined, rilms from the 

Intermediate Education District were selected. , ■ . 

Saturday 7 & Sunday 8: Upon arriving at Katydid for a weekend training sessicm 
- in the country, the para-professionals planned a "duty" charffor cookiiKi, 
cleaning, and other responsibilities. After everyone became familiar " 
with the place and selected sleeping" quarters , a film was shown, "The. 
Animal Fann". The group discussed the film and those aspects that^relatifd 
to the project' and the national culture. . After iunch the staff collecte*! 
the behavicral contracts and small -^roups (all ages) were organized and " 
faci mated b^ the para-staff. Role playing, metaphor-analogy definiti^ins 
and understanding the differences between feelings and Intellectual 
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) .dtsc3osuras were u,-ed in help the grpi-.rjs. TSve staff made group obser*' 

% ^fi^o^s according lo a group dynaiiics chart and gave feedback to Indi- ^ 
viduais. The, group came toge ihar. i.nsd the contracts were discussed. 
Only ^wo people hau foTlowP'^ the destgn ^nd made a valid contract. The ^, '\ 
. contracts wera reviewed and i-ople t.-^lke.i about i:ho.5fe things they sought*^' 
to chanqe m \;he;'.iseives, af.r; vhutner or not the behavioral , tool fitted 
, thfe problem, After din/itd/-, : firm o.n marijuana was shown and the br'oup' 

tsikeo about arugs. At uUh' tho youth caused disturbances until 3:30 AM. 
_ , In the.iTiorning a special errtoimtsr group v/as held. One youth who had 
q been the main ins'Sigatcr fhs had fconn in the othey- day.s also), was 
challenged openly, and a vote was taken by everyone to allow his continued 
participation or to ask him to leave the project." The group decitjed 
to allcw him to stay -If he: »oL'ld wcrk out a contract to stop th"is!5 
negative behavior and find -thyr avenues vor interaction. This also 
sttorted what became kno-A^n a- tha "crisis group" meetings to be usdd 
exl'ensu'e1ythrdu§hQut the. -^r'-gram, Thfese allowed the group to resolve 
problenvs.rathor tnan the stiff. , anyone could cali this group together 
wnen m crisis. The rest o trs- day^was spent discussing sex roles 
arid sexual ener-gi'is; this u,.d been a major factor for distii^^bances the 
; p.reyi^;us night, iMany youth h=»rt nev?r experienced a co-ad ovemaqht 
♦ envirfenmsnt and dfd not kn.c: ho// to respond healthily. This was a 

critical 'factor t^, ret/ D'^yniH sine- ovarnisht camping v/a's being planned • 
with tiie^cni idra?f''ana para-counselors. The para'-counselbrs would first 
have to be -able to rasponjtl in a he.-.lthy manner ^(e.-g. .respecting the . 
rights or others, bairg av/ar^of fea1in9s-emot1on.<; and /discussino them 
open Iv, and not 'Jntfios ^ v^jped by s-^xua1 flirtations and manipulative 
- gama? j : ■ . 

Tuesday iO: Tha-yu^:!. --no hc>,bc-m e itrs^-^ator o^er- the weekend did not 
coPG to r,h3s. r*fclirc i»u1.':.ii3 w%.- airad. " The contracts for e>"iryone 
y^''!re rin<s.»5i in fi$Ti pr.ra-i.:oi.^s-i;1&r8 .nsltrJng each oln^r. A 

■ * ^Zf^f^ i*'-"^!?.^- ^hres fc.!n.^lQ^ anJ vJh'J u.al^ youth had developed (jealousy 
«nd Hv.ury)-, and a* sf.nior'fsd thLv^reuD in a counselingrvef lection 
ss.Gion, DoLitina to t'ir ^':j-.o-,.i.,:; ^ qT hor^aty 9nd open comriuni cation 
. -yi p^avcn --...n p-oh- / Ir,: ..cup ..iKed ^ii-^ut swearing and n^n-- 



Thursday ^...t xrstrn^tiTVv-a-^ giv,v- a|,'j';t: ih? coMr.sciin'^ levels and discussiorj 
tot'lrtwed, rt:l-;tv,;.! iho pm^sct ird H M ? -n' ]■> to thess leveU. ■ A -staff 
tnmp^T cLMoni traced liov hUiav'-.ral f;-:.^.rques ..orked best for the lower 
jsveis wrn ,s the h;/:'anist:ic r.:..:-v< -..'c.. Ust for. the higher levels f 



. our pe-nv, ::;.,Nn^^-.=,o r_ pair-; fjU:- .-.'ob'v.r.-. ttiey chos-'e as ihiDortant- 
to them k;-:vir, ir'f'ndsiri : ^ .;ncr .'-.s If-h.^alth) . These were ^ ■ 
v\ipo-c3.:-d ar^f re.^- Doi,;iti^5 ,0 -t tha vounselinq techniques used." 
espfcciailyaccive nstoninci or re. ?:-';^:io'', anr aisf- the c0jUn<;el1ng 



■Saturday II. The St^r Gflch adolisc^nts wfir^ invited to share. -.vith- the "us" 
pro(;rg,i, .tod;v.', (a .grouo-.o? ''problem' adolescsnts who were In one 'of the 
<;oiwy;r: r,-j a-o;r.:;ier. 'che i:;t-i^f vis it..'d} . ^:'he. para- eounsators were ■ 
exir..^,-ce '/y ra. vDUi at ■firKt but then rclfixed. People began ilsingUhe 
cr?ftr,. a.-', fu^r.^sn:. to get tcgether. Ail this was video-taped and'playfed 
baci(» tV?^ providing a m^Ior inteV'est fcr the Star Gulch adolescents. 
_ '■■ . "■ \ , • - ^ . ■ . / 

Tuesday 17: The tar-a-counseVors :fes1gned, rolf?-playFd,>, video-taped, and 
analyzed triads dealing ''ith problems. Trs problems they represented 

' ■ ' ' :^ - ' ^ ■ ■ V 

• . ^ ' ' ' ' * . . 2d o . ' • 
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' r!!p?JJ?«^^"®^^J: rivalry, peer rejection, and. family hassles. 

5o lwr.on agjin.this session, with most people being abl^ 

to seledt reflective statements from among others. In -trvinq to reflect 

• ^ most still -remained evaluative, diagnostlj. or explanStofJ ^Refl^i oS * 

ing the feeling beyond the words or action (the third-iar). dcceotance 
non-structuring of the relationship, and non-d1«^c4ive feedbaSkf^ * 

^^"''wlre^DresISLrnn"ih1 ^'^U^' w?re^ presented and explained. Didactics 
ronLSn -nfJu ? the "lotivation Jevel.s, and discussion followed . 
concerning the significance "of these levels to the project and individual 
" ^''°^f^- J^^.yoMth who had left tha^program cam^batk and asked for 

?n°l^H'i,f the group deci dll'to'try agSin. Sm^ll " oupVwer^ 

' -thZtKll^^^J para-counselors leading them, making written observations 
abou^r the inter acttons, and giving feedback. The groups focused on the 
new-memkrV, hislping them open up and relax with other?. ^" 

^'*"1nX ^fL Ir'^J"!!;^ '?^'^*^?'''^ teaching every^r^e how to set up. record. ^ 
- ■ tl J^Jnt ^'ideo-tape The group dis^cussed observations, feed- 

•'"H""" *° counselor%nd bei^jg, counselled. 

?J talks abSu'/SfnS^ ; discussion abpdt project and individual led 
• ' ^?.?M^nr«SH4i ^ij^^s^ peak experiences, bad trips, and creative growth. 
th^Sllfistm^ b?Ia''^^ "^^^^^ ' '"^ relaxation before 

^ '^^""%^^rLHlnn>5i»; P^Pa'-a-cpunselbrs were asked to evaluate themselves 
Si^ ^° the training objectives and help detetinine what areas 
. should be covered first and, most. A concept called "time-out" was ' 
. n "P?!:^'^^^ *° ycyjtii who came back but was acting' 

^ ^^edback to .anyone who was . 

disturbing or do ng ham to the group or Individuals. With it. came' 
the request to sit back or leave $he room and.thinfc f or a -few mtnutes 
.about previous behaviors to determine if they kdbeen disruptivSv 
' i tne time-out^call was in error, it could.be challenged after this time 
' The para-staff (now officially staff) acted as group. observers and / 

oTrl ^t^Jr? Til'^?.'^''' ^'^'^^'^ s'^^" feedback Some! 
n^nf.n ^'^ difficult to Observe without Interfering with the 

group process. „ 

Saturd^ 4; Today the group ags1n discussed values, usfhg Kohlberg's value 
. learning system Qf presenting the value-dilemmas and-having people 
discuss their choices. These choices were later re^laled to the value 
]L linf^!''*: y^I"? discussion led into social status and a sociogram 
■ tb s?atu. anfSiS* Interpersonal reaching out within the program according" 
to status and age. The seniors disclosed their fears of not being / 
accepted by the youth, and explained th-ls was so "because they as youth- 
- had often only visited Vith^ seniors as a gesture of being nice. People 

• "J^^^^^y !!^^ tfte program; eventually most ^ 

''wK^i f^? J'*5 open.".environment. Brief therapy 

was reviewed-and demonstrated. . . 

Tuesday 7; The Dara-counselqrs 'divided Into.thr^e groups (youth, youth-seniors, 
and seniors) to assess individual levels acl6»rding'to the training o^t- 
I^J^°"e^^®^^^^^^ we^'e readi^ for the second level and were 
igjted by the staff, who had them demonstrate" various competencies. One 
-groipwas not ready (the senior-youth group) 
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_ Saturday 11: The .behavioral data collection forms for -Kome and ?^chooT were 
expiainad to the para-counselors. The paras were shown their roles in 
helping the^staff collect research data and in making observations. ' ' 
. . ' inls started their research training. Phone contacts Vith 'thl Dar»ents 
were role played and discussed. In'the afternoon. Rlalit? and Kit 
therapy were explained and tried in various situations. The large 

1 ^¥ 9'"°'^P 'nested for level II, and passed, 

bofme sl?ifts in pe^ople were/made in these groups, due to uriresolved 

personality clashes, thus providing a more stable balance in-the 

?^3"?n'.n? J-" 'r'Sr^ ''^''f. ^'^■'"9 difficulty in accepting their peers, 
and in relating to the youth. - . « > . . 

\ ■ . - . ',. 

Thursday 16:" The smaller groups met again. The youth who had been in and ' 

out of .the program was rrot there and had mi=ssed ther time before. His • 

peer group decided to not allow him to return. No one eocpressed any 

hostility or blame,. but everyone realized he simply could not make the. 

necessary. adjustment and personal growth. This helped the youth examihe 

their ovyn growth. The small groups were facilitated by the staff. The 

" III 5^"^°^ 9ro"P appeared to be the most nisking and growth producing ^ 

this »day. The youth-senior group was still having difficulty. Today" 

the youth-senior group refused to risk and the seniors did' ' / 

^ most of the reaching out. The all-youth group was functioning smoothly. / 



Saturday 18= The three separate groups met again and were facilitated by 

tne staff. The communication-counseling levels were used to give feed- 
back and to provide analysis pf the group process during the day.' Using'' 
the levels to hem oeoole hpcnmo awa>-» ■i-anAaA'i-n .^u — -uj^c^r 
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^ - debate and withdrawal. The discussions focused on the relationship/ 
t^i l.J^it with- and toward others. People were bei-fig open -about/self 
• and each other and consequent hassles were occuring. They were ffnallv • 
- bringing these into the open. • , • / 

, ■ . ' ' , • / 

, Tuesday 21: A continuation of Saturday for most of the session, thsn the 
group came together to discuss the senior-youth small group problem 
wjiich represented the senior-youth problsm as a whole. The Vouth in 
general stated they did not want to. work with the seniors when the - ' 
childrsn, came » .and preferred their own pears in the groups. This 
opened the senior fears and pain of rejection' and a more ip depth inter- , 
V action occurred. The youth saw their ov/n reasons as ego-centered; they 

wofnted to remain with th«1r peers because they W6re enjoying the sharing. 
. ^The■ seniors understood this and explained they enjoyed their peers in 
general, but also enjoyed the company. of the youth. In examining the ^ 
differences in relation to the program needs rather than eao-needs, ^ ■ 
the youth were asked how they woula, respond to the incoming children.' ' 
' "ost of therp recognized fhatnhey ware on level two, 'but they were still ' 
unable to shift at that moment. The youth enjoy sharing with their- 
peers and less with other ages. The seniors enjoyed sharing with other 
ages and less with their peers. 

Training the last few days was scattered due to heavy snow con- 
ditions and fog: Phenomenological observations Ware explained and attempted 
by everyone. The para-counseiors were asked to explain the training 
concepts to each other In preparation for the level III exam. The 
counseling methods thus far explored were reviewed. Case studies were 
completed this v;eak. ' ' . ^ 
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Tuesday 28 & Thursday 30: The e^am for level III was given! Six people 
passed this first exam, to a degree, which the staff f^V was adequate 
- to_ demonstrate cognitive understanding and ability 'to apply the know-' 

mJ^^Ik-i ^°^^P®°P^^ ^^^^ 9l^en a further emm by demonstratrfng 

* ao j~abin.ties. ■ The remaimng para-counselors were to wait for two 
weeks and then be retested. . > , 

; February 1 (Saturday):- The three separate groups of youth, seniorsVand 
: seniors-youth were redesigned and two larger groups were formed, by 
' ^lu^^l the youth and seniors (two yout4i-senior groups). This 

^^T"^^^^°'"'"]^^!^"9■^ on. mcluding the program 

; . ■ activltl-s m neus (A^and B),- At first the youth resisted tha Ehange. 
hXi^ 4.U f"^*^^ discussion they admitted it would provide the ■ -\ 

J^^^u^c - environment" and resourqes. These groups met 

to discuss poss1b.le ways t^ 

which needed to be done, and how they would work together as a team. 
. . 'je day was extremUy positive, v^1th a task-oriented shaping. The 
■ Hi people who had,been accepted on level III were assigned to help ' 
.others, in theiweak spots. • - - % 

•Juesday 4: The para-counse'lors organized 'their own training session., 'using 
their own resource* to continue, preparation for the level Ill^exam, and 
wLf! tJ"^^ ^lu'^P-^ functioning 1n a -facnitat1ve<i;ianner. The session 
went smoothly with everyone pitching in -more willingly as the time for 
pairing drew nearer. ■» • . 

Thursday 6:.' Again the para-counselors organized their own training: session, 
'now also using the staff as resources. Many people were 'overly anxious 
ab^ut the exam, but the pressure also forced the few slower people to • 
^eek assistance and Ifearn. , ^- \ . 

. . . \. • > ■ . , 

Saturday 8: ^The level III exam was given again to -the counselors . All but 
. three people passed (one youth and two seniors), and these three were 
put on: probation, and* scheduled for extra training during the counseling 
phases. Most of the. para-counselors had been very anxious before and 
during 'the test and thi§ was discussed. Many people had felt threatened 
by th.e exam and consequently had unloaded this anxiety. In general .'"^ • 
• l^.w^sdeadef a. better means should be developed for determining an 

• ..indlvldu^l;'s level. The two milieu groups decided to spand all of the 
. next week preparing for the incoming children and deciding how to make 

the. initial cGntacts, They irset on their own and gave the staff feed-s 
back, concerning their. plans, ' r ■ 

.Research " . , 

The increased resort- to questionnaires substantially strerigthened ' , 
nbmothetic data a'cciJmulation. Statistical gain from point to point (bsgin- 
ning to end or pre to post)' could b^ measured more thoroughly. Jhe. question- 
naires refined focal* awareness. , '■ " 

To further elucidate subsidiary awareness', two other research, methods , 



were. established: behavioral and phenomenologkal observations. 'With these 
observational n^thods, ths continuous process of idaographic growth could V 
be described and hopefully understood. Knowledge about the means of human 
development- could be attained, complementing the point-to-point or begin- 
n1ng-to-end data. " • ' 

The behavioral ob§ervat1oo method 'designed for the "us" [irogram was a 

modification of the soclal^.learning system -being used by Gerald R. Patterson 

(1969, 1971). From at^ "us" staff visit to" the-^Oregon Research tnst'itute, 

University of Oregon, and numerous phone cal^;s, a manual for making, behavioral 

observations was developed (see fippendix). Basically, what this'method 

sought tO/do was to Randomly collect weekly" behavioral data-on each para- 

% ' • • 

counselor .and counseTee (child). Specific .positive and negative behaviors 

demonstrated by the oSseryed.pe.rson were tallied 'by the staff during two 
observation periods lasting two jiinutes. -each. In the para-courselor, 
behaviors such as verbal, approval and' physical affection were considered 
positive whilie verbal threats and';phys1cal punlshm.ent were considered. nega- 
tive. In- the counseleej aritf-social behaviors such as hitting or screaming ■ 
were tallied a§ maladaptive and negative, while constructive particip-ation '* 
and hugging were 'tallied as adaptive and positive. 
. , These talked behaviors , ^long with others (time on'task, approach 
behaviors, and target behaviors], were to be mapped weekly to show individual . 
frequency changes throughout tlte program period. This mapping would provide.' . 
the staff an overview of the behavioral changes, and oVfer feedback reinforce*- 
ment to the para-counserors and counsalees. Correlated wfth the project 
journal, the different m>il faus and activities* coijld be analyz^^d for effective- 

' ■ ■ • 

ness in increasing positiVe behaviors "and decreasing the negative. • 

Six staff members were trained to be the principal behavioral observers; 
■■' ' ■ . 

they learn'ed to make specific, observations and to- code the counselor/counselee 
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behaviors into quantifiably meaningful categorle^^ The training Jas accomp- 
lished with the aid of v1deo,tap^d example., of cduns-elor-counselee behavior 
taken from th^ previous year* and from recently taped roTe'playlng. These . 
taNs were pl^yed^.th^ staff observed and tallied^ and'theVe^ults wer^ " 
^ compared and yjsci^sed to obtain inter-judge reliabilities . 

The pheno.i,enolog1£al observation method deslg^d for the '"us'' program ' 
was a modification q/the i.n-the>fie1d. observationi being made by such 
peopfe as Jane j/an Lawick-Goodall 0973). Based oi thexoncepts initiated 
by Edmund Husse^l, this observational method sought to describe immediate ,„ 
^ experiences as they happened, attending to and grasping phenomena as they 
impinged on the senses, feelings and p^fceptions"df the observer/ This-' ' 
method went beyond the Ifmitatiohs of counting specific behaviors and Instead 
provided a cumulative record of process experiences. One example of such 'a 
record b,f process is the chronology of training or counseling events. 

To provide a . phenomenol ogical process map, Wrous observations of 'the 
Children were r^ade by the staff and couns'elors.r and by the staff, on the para- 
coun^elors.. By accumu1a:lng these r.:>s6rvations made by different people 
during the same day. and then mapping .the ..daily ^synthesis . individual growth 
process coiild be researched. . ' 

' Obse»:vat1on- training was recrtiired for both the' staff and the para=- 
counselors. The journal had already helped in training, having provided 
, ^ practice in reporting personal experiences" during' project interactions. 
: This, ongoing journal writing had been -slowly' shaped toward phenomenological . 
reporting by the continuous feedback, and questioning gfven by the staff when' 
the- journals were read and returned. Examples, of- mo re" detailed phenomeno- 
logical and behavioral observatiqrl wer.« given, /discussed, compared, and 
trjfed. Both the staff and pa: a-courrselors observed group interaction and . 
wrote "phenomsr (the '■us" |erm.f8r phenomenological observations). P|-,enoms' 
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on da.ily Hying activities ^ere written by the para^counselors and discussed 
^ith tfie staff. And when the actual counseling bag^n and phenoms were turned 
1n» feedback was^ given to the observer. 

•Meanwhile another research method was being explored. A "process yideo- 
; tape" was made by editing the Year 01 video-tapes taken during the training 
and counseling phases. The product was meaningful to the para-counselors ' 
who had been lnvolved. but as- a descriptive device for research purposes, 
^t had fallen short. With more, time >nd better editing equipment, this could . 
have becom a valuable descriptive method for project and Individual process. 
Group and Indivlduai tapes coi.ld have been edited to give a unity to sequences, 
literally depicting the growth process and changes that occurred. It could 
■have also been used to assist in future training, replaying the highlights 
■ of previous years 'and giving examples of behaviors that mtght be encountered, 
along with appropriate para-counselor actions. . ' ' 

Philosophy ' ■ . ' 

During thfe> training phase of Year 02, the^third growth leVel was stabilized 
•for most people. In g6ne>"al. belonging, normal facilitation, part-whole 
combination {focal and subsidiary awareness), peer and role Identification, 
mutual trust. 'industry, impact, and social order wore observed charactWistlcs. 
There was of course some fluctuation, as in any growth, with occasional ego- 
needs furfillment, distorted perceotians df reality, and demands for security. 
These were the level il fluctuations/ mt promising." howeyer, were the 
level IV fluctuations which had not occurred frequently befor^ These acted 
as further Indicators that the tr-ird level had bacons fairly stihized. Thes,. 
characteriitics of a higher level normaVfy do not appear with an] frequency 
until the^lower level^ needs remain fulfilled. Here, the characteristics of 
concern for Individual rights and . code of ethics, synergy, wor^d concern, 
self-esteem, and pol:ent facilitation with emotlondl proximity were demonstrated, ■ 
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The concern '-;as whether this level could be maintained and shared when the 
children arrived. 



Year 02; Counseli n g ( Febnj^ry tn i^u^nc t 15. 1975) 



Chronology of Events 

Feb.. 15: The first "A" milieu day was held at the "us" house. 

16: The first "B" mlHeu day was held at the "us" house. 
. The first case conference with staff and para-counselors was held. 

25: Pre-testing of the coL'nselee<^ started. 
March 3: A youth para-counselor left the p/ogram to take another Job. 

Investigation Into b1o-feedback started as a possible alternative 
• to be used by the "us" program. 
18: Two new seniors joined the "us" program and a new on-the-job trainv 

ing process was started. 
25: A senior left the program due to full-ttme job respdnS 1 bill ty and 
conflict with required ommitment to "us". ■ 
April Zi The staff attended a Krlshnamurti lecture for training. 
9: Two children quit the program under pressures at home. 
14: The first all day outing was held on the Applegate River. 
15: The NIDA representative for the prograifi visited "us" for a day. 
The Interim evaluation report was presented to "us" by the'evalu- 
ators. 

16: The program director attended a drug abuse prevention meetinq in 

California. 
22: Review Board meeting. 
25: An "us" staff member was fired-. 

27; A senior counselor left the .program due to the stress.. The "us" 
family took swimming tests In preparation for the summer activities. 
Lessons were offered. 
,28: An examination-audit was started on the "us" bookkeeping records. 

29: Family counseling was requested by a family and meetings were 
arranged. 

May 3: A new senior joined the "us" family. 

4: The first counselee "crisis challenge group" was held. 
14: Ashland school board was presented a plan for implementing a peer 
counseling program in the schools. The plan was tabled for two 
weeks. 

21: The "us" sta'ff met with the Ashland principals and received their 
verbal support for the 'para-counseling program for the schools. 

22: Review Board meeting. ' . ' . 

28: The "Ashland school board approved^ the p^ra-counselln'g program. 

29: The "us" staff rafted down the' Rogue River In preparation for the 
program rafting. 

30; Review 'Board meeting. ^Ashland schools informed "us" they were 

unable to start the para-counseling program. 
31: Program rafting with two rafts. One raft ripped open. Previous 

safety precautions and training preparations prevented any injuries, 

but everyone felt fear. 

June 9: The first all -day-everybody- trip was held (all eounselees, counselors 
and staff). A bus was chartered to visit the lava beds. • • 
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June 10: Opsn house parent day for an updating on the program. 

SunS'ns .°'''^^ ^'"^ P^^"" "^PP^ Camp area 

July 15: The second interim eveiluation was presented. 

" IV P^. was completed and accepted. 

27: Review Board meeting. 

29: A letter requesting a three month extension for research analysis 
c ^"^/eporting.was sent to NIDA. , ar^n analysis 

Aug. 6: Review Board meeting. 

13: The li^st 'outing was^hsld. Post-tes-tinq was completed. 

' . . . . J. 

Administration 

During this counseling phase the administrative emphasis was on finding 
ways to continue the "us" project witnin the local community. The schools 
.had been supportive of the "us" para^counseiing design, and at that time, 
^ had appeared the most likeTy institution to be able t> assimilate at least 
part of the idea. Bpth Phoenix ^nd Ashland had ex()ressed interest in doing • 
so. and further contact was made, by the "us" staff to help achieve these ends. 
Meanwhile, local parents had heard about the program so meetings were 
' held with them to explain the para-counseling concept and outline the posi- ' 
tive benefits that could be achieved in the schools or at home. Almost 
every parent who gave feedback supported the para-professional design, 
especially in consideration .of what was. being offered in the schools. The 
elementary children did not have any counselors to help their growth process 
should development be blocked; and the higher grade levels 'had so few as to ■, 
be incapable of handling the overall problem. 

Special meetings were he.ld between the "us" staff and school adminis- 
trators , -principals , and counselors. In the Phoenix schools, a class for, 
training .para-counselors, »cr5dit for students. „and assistance from one or 
two school counselors was ^considered. In Ashland; a program for establishing 
the para-counseling concept was outlined. This was later verbally supported^ 
by the principals, artd passed by the school board only to be cancelled the 
next day for lack of funding. 

* • 0 
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Prominent In almost 'an negative feedback about the program was the 
non-acceptance of para-profess1onal$ as effective advocates and counselors. 
Some teachers, counselors, and administrators continually expressed the 
concern tjiat para-professjonals did not have the appropriate "degrees" and , 
"titles". Many people simply chose not to believe that a lay person, espe- 
cially a youth or a senior, c'ould effectively help children whom the Insti- 
tution could not help. Nor'waa there an openness to the possibility that, 
para-professionals, given real res pons ibili^ty (not token), could enhanc-} 
that which already existed. 

What was. needed by the schools at this time, was further data and more 
understanding that would support the para-professional concept, and ease the 
trartBij/ion. Based on the positive experiences that had occurred throughout 
this counseling phase, NIDA was told that the para-profess-ional concept was 
working and could be proven. NIDA in return replied that this success in 
Itself was justification for not granting further funds , in as much as the 
project had been a re.search mod^l to test a hynthesls. In short, funds 
were not available, . - . 

This was the plight of many such programs, as noted by the program 
director in the special' "prevention-convention" held in San Francisco during 
this period. Here, not only were NIDA ^people brought together to dfscuss 
drug abuse prevention, but also state and local representatives. Here, the 
immense gap in' communication became evident, especially between the locals 
and federal agencies, as well as between the agencies of the states and the 
government. Local and state representatives expressed concern that preventio 
as well as control of fundirtg, should be undertaken by small er conmuni ties. 
The , federal representatives expressed the concern that a nationwide effort 
be coordinated (NIDA). ' ' 

These participants represented programs or related people- centered 

• ^ ' O O '"^ 
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agencies. Many had excellsnt projects which were being eliminated because 
funding was not avenabto. ^ Many ^rgugd iiecauss -they -cared and believed In 
wha^they were doing. This convention cr.vstari1>:ed the realization that a ^ 
thorough report was, needed from tna "us" fsmily. Not just a trief summary., 
but a cofflprahensfva statenfent tha-"; would, explain In detail the positive 
alternatives potentially avail able, should values ever change' and funding 
' be appropriated to really do sornstJilny ebout enhancinn health and preventing 
abuse, " . 

. • ' " ' ' 

■ ■ • , . 

People 

. The para-courtselors and .=^taff designed the counsleling efforts of "the 
."us"" family around three major theses: (1) para-professionals, v^ith pro- 
fessional supervision and assistance, could help children who were 'having 
problems, (2) that a reality based process of interactions within actual 
circumstances could be used to provide both a learning environment and a 
therapeutic mil i^eu without the need for pseudo-reality therapy groups, and 
(3) that prevention of drug and other abused could be accomplished by 
focusing. on :pos1t1ve indiyidual and environmental grov/th rather than on ' 
problems'. 

The counsel W environmsnt was divVdad into two s&parate groups (A and B) 
with equal numbers df youth-seniors -and staff. Th'ese^groups met during' the 
winter and spring schobl "months on Saturdays (A) and Sundays (B) at the "us" 
house, and engaged in activities (crafts,, s^lls, sports ),3With the children. ^ 
Each para-counselor war^ paired with one o,r two. children according to each 
child's needs as determined from the intake Interviews conducted by the-staff.. 
During the week, the counsel or. made '"'outside contacts" (outside the "us" 
house) with the chiTdrgn, doing, whatever the counselor and children de'cided 
to do. This design provided/ one day for group stcycture and interaction! and 
a day or more for ope-to-cna personal sharing. 

. 22 Z . 
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^ In the sunmer months, a change in design was planned,. with various 
outings being offered (see Appendix) in place of weekend activities. During 
these months . the -two groups (A and B) functioned as whole units or as sub-'" 
groups,, depending on the interest in^nd the number that could be accomnodated 
on each excursion. The outside contacts continued, v 

• "To provide supervisidi^and staff support, case conferences were held 
for three hours each Tuesday night.. During these coniferences, 'groups ^and 
Individuals discussed the problems which had been encountered, and worked 
as a team to create solutions., pbservatlons the staff made during the 
weekend activities, were offered to the paras as feedback. To further the 

• supervisory process, coyhs^lorsr and staff recorded their phenlDmenological 
observations of the children during any contact (outside or at the program), 
and these were discussed by the staff and the child's counselor. This ma* 
terlal was considered confider^tial and was only availlible to the Staff and 
the child's counselor. ^ Th^se weekjly case conferences continued until the 
surmer program began, then were held bi-weekly. 

' The envlronmenta.1 design was "^created so as to encourage^ a gradual shift 
_ In responsibility and location from the program staff land the "us" house as " 
a center, toward use of the wider community) and home environment and dyadic 
or triadic situational contexts. It allowed an Important shift in choice 
and* responsibility frpm the &taff, to the para-counseTor and the child. In 
this design, staff members acted as additional environmental resources for 
"the counselor and child to share with.' 

Not all th6 para-counselors wjere, able to make the necessary' assumption 
df responsibility however, and within a few weeks,, those who could not left 

• the program. For personal reasons related, to'this responsibility .transfer, 

or because of job opportunities, Job'^ demands, stress, .poor health, or Inability 
to follow through, three seniors and three youth eventually quit (one senior 



had left during training because of falling health and one youth was asked 
to laave). These departures were somewhat balanced by -the addition of 
three seniors to the project during the first wefeks of the'couns^eling phase. 
With their regruitment. the firoject consisted of -eight seniors-, nine youths. 
Six full-time staff, and thirty-one children. Within the time, resource, 
and energy limitations of a two-year reseaKch-counseld'hg project, this was- 
about the right size. Any fewer would have ffiade statistical comparison 
difficult, and aoy more would have made emphasis on the individual impos'aible 

From the interaction among these people came the real learning experi- 
ences about hov/ to help others. The paras had been trained to be flexible 
and open, able to change ahd graw, The children soon learned to foUow suit. 
Out of the- interactions of these processes several concepts came; (l)"block- 
ing", rather than using pun.lshment to stop negative behaviors. "Blocks" 
usually consisted of "positive alternatives that were provided. (2) "natural 
consequences". Self-responsibility was learned by enjoying or sufferings 
the natural consequences of a behavior; e.g." tf a child did not cook, he dtd ' 
not eat. (3) "crisis-chanienge group". This-was a positive alternative to 
fighting or withdrawal from abuse, giving anyone the opportunity, to call a 
gro\jp together (the group was required to have a staff member and a counselor 
at firs't, although later ohly a counselor was required as a facilitator), 
and challenge the person involved in the crisis. '(4) (iparent day contacts": 
meetings with t^e parents by the counselors or staff, or having the parents 
Join ti^e program during the activities. (5) "centeredness": teaching 
awareness and attention through activities requiring high risk and cooperation 

(«.g. karate, camping, hiking). ; • 

■ .. . ■ / ' . ' ^ '" . ■ ■ 

The project shifted toward giving wore and more self-responsibility to 
the children. Past* habitual problem behaviors, were blocked and replaced by ' 
self-chosen positive behaviors, and better methods p.f dealing with crisis 

,, • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ '," .225 : ■ ^- ■ ^ 
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were learned. Conimunl cation was modeled and made always a!l/a1 table. Sharing, 

*"■..■'.. 

rather than cpmpetltlon was taught, with intrinsic reinforcement being 
provldlff during moments of accon^)lishment which had-demanded timing j -aware- 
ness, and full attention. All of this required the chlldt's'^ 'desire to 
participate fully^ as well as the support of the parents. Asmuch as possible 
what was being done was explained, rather than just done for "their own good" 
or "because sorrieone said so'^ The children (and interested r)arents) under- 
stood and became involved 'In their project. . 



Winter-Spring Activities Process . ' • 

Februdry 15 & 16 (Saturday and Sunday): The first'mi lieu days were held at^ 
the "us" house, and it snowed. Immediately problems with trartaportation 
arose. Some childrien arrived but their para-counselors did not, or 
vice versa. Once orglnlzfed, the days. went well, with a major emphasis . 
on activity In the crafts (leather and pottery) and gym activities 
(basketball and gymnastics). The counselors, did well on their first 
day, but a few still pulled back. The behavioral observations being 
made by the staff made a few people uneasy. _ ' v.. 

Tuesday 18: Case conference night with the staff and para-counselors. The 
large group discussed issues of gyfn use,. equipment clean-up, and supply 
costs. The para-profess ional-s were reminded of their responsibility 
to initiate activities and make decisions and to cons i'der the staff only 
as resources. In indrvidual milieu groups, the paras were given feed- 
back from the observations made by the- staff. The paras then gave . 
. feedback to the staff, requesting more organization in actiyitifes and 
workshops. . , , \ - 

Saturday 23 & Sunday 24: The day-time activities heltl'.the interest of the 
children, with the counselors having to do Tittle motivating, and thus 
able to share the child's process. Some games, such as basketball got ^ 
too roughi this destroyed the ^interest of the smaller 'children and the 
girls,. The youth paras were advised to model les"s competitive behaviors 
and more team effort (not to win, but to enjoy playing). --The seniors 
who do not usually play have been asked to help by being referSes, rather 
than just passively wat-ching. - ' ' . 

Tuesday 25: Case conference. From para-counselor feedback, the" increased ■ 
organization of activities by the staff helped, and the children were 
beginning to make more complicated products. The paras were having 
difficulty with the' pre-testing and home contacts with' the "parents, 
^wo senior paras had an emotional outpouring. Apparently they had been 
seeing the\,ir paired children together outside' the program activities 
and one felt sfte was making all the actual effort while the other held 
back. The open challenge helped .others discuss, this problem, and under- 
• lying tensions 'came to the sur^face with' the more actiare paras helping to 
motivate the less active. 

■ ^ . 22G 



March 14 2 (Saturday and 'Sunday) : Both days were orieritld mostly toward * " 
physical activity.- Some children wer6 slightly .injured' on the trampoline" 
and in tumbling^ These injuries occurred toward the end of the day 
when psople were^.ti red and less aware. Karate was offered in the morn- 
ing and the lesson wa%. video-leaped by children who were learning to use 
th,e„ video. The playback was- a martm.attrktion that helped give feedback. 
The concept of attention-awareness was introduced in karate, 
t • . ■ . • 

Tuesday .4: Case conference'. . Everyone decided Co further* organize the week- ' 
end activiites. Specific workshops were to be offered, with the child- 
ren' selecting those they wished to attend. The counselors were to attend 
*; one workshop weekly and teach one. / The different milieus outlined their 
• own activity days, A youth left the program to work elsewhere "^nd the \ 
responsibility to the chi.ldren was discussed. Continued changing of -^ 
couns'ejors could be taken as rejection by the couoselees. 

Sa.turday 8 & Sunde^y 9: The Saturday "A" group (children' and counselors/ 
seemed to be more withdrawn and less energetic than the' Sunday "B" 
group. The "A" milieu atmosfshere sdemed more like a school than did ' 
"B". There was organization, but a lack of closeness. The Sunday group 
.. on the other hand was more sporadic ahd chaotic with borderlifte attention 
jind uncontrolled energy. The "B" milieu'people tended to touch moif^e 
than the "A", group people, sharing body communication only. In karate, 
to help the children learn "attention" (awareness and'-concsntration), 
time-out (T.O. ) was" explained and used. When the child was not attentive 
he w?.«5 asked to rest and observe for a few minutes and rejoin the class 
when he felt ready. The children understood the importance of this, 
especially as it related tb karate. ' 

^ . . , 1 ■ ■ . . ■ . , 

Tuesday 11: Cas6 conference. Everyone suggested i.deas to provide more 
en,ergy ta the A--.group and rtore attention in the B-group. On. the 
weekend mornings no"//, the qhildreri", .staff , and paras sit in a 'circle 
to discuss the day, how everyone feels, what peopl.e want to do, and 
whatever else- may 'come up. This will be the morning "tenter-meeting"' 
helping people become "centered" and aware",. Tfje -s^ots wi 1 1 focus more S 
on cooperation than competition, and concepts such as. attention will 
, be reinforced. <A new me-thod for choosing teams Sfas'j sought, father than 
picking leaders and having them pick from the line-up* ^hich' always 
left the less capable ones (already yn"th. a low self-image) until last. 
^ The .family contact was> discussed, with concern^by many paras about 
"problem parents". The paras decided they would:. (1) remain open .and 
listening with the parent, but not counsel, (2) help tha"children become' 
more aware and understanding of tfie family, and more able'to cope, 
(3). keep confidentlan ty and trust with the child, (4) actualize the 
positive potentials, helping the chi Id'* orow beyond the -problem, (5) help 
the child make a choice, toward, he.alth;, f6)''help the child get rid of 
guilt and blame unduly placed on him, and (7) continue finding out and 
focusinci on what the child needed, felt-, or thought. 

. < ■ . ■ . ^ 

Saturday 15 & Sunday 16: A highlight for thfe'weekend was role-playing and. 
video.- taping. The children spohtaneoysly created plays and acted tliem 
out before the camera, then sat intensely interested as they watched 
themselves on yideo-TV-replay. A fight broke out between twq^males, 
both of whom were asked to sit down with their counselors and staff ^to 
discuss the problem, They did and resolve-d the conflict openly, going 



back to 'crafts without any further trouble from then on. Two new seniors 
.•joined \he program,, and began on-the-job training with cWse supervision. 

April l.(Tue|daj5''): Case conference.. After the vacation the total group . 

appeared, more relaxed and ready for the' meeting. The B-milieu counselors 
pul']«d well together a.s a team, but the-A-milieu was sttll struggling. 
The ^roup made plans for the NIDA representative's visit in two weeks. 
They hoped to have a spec.ial program day wiith the children to give an 
0 example of what happens. 

Saturd^ 5 & Sunday' 6: The Saturday /group session was totally hectic, with 
para-counselors late, leaving early, and staff absent." ^Sunday wis mubb 
more posit'-ve. ° This weekend started the first hot lunches for the children 
(at morning meetings^ the staff was told that matiy children- had hot eaten 
breakfast before doming to "us" and were hungry most^of the day). The 
par^-s and children pitched in. to cook, and tfYe male^did the clean-up. 

• This opened qu1.t6:a few complaints by ^he male children, but the modeling 
by adult, males eased the transcendence of stereotyped sex roles. Activ- 
ities in the gym^, such as trimpoline, were helping-teach teamwork. 
Earlier, the children would jump on the trampoline and leave; now they 

.were learning to stay and help spot, pr'eventing injuries and shoeing 
. . concern. Small groups hel(j when problems occurred were working excep- 
tionally well. Beadwork was introduced today very successfully. 

Saturday 12, & Sunday 13: This weekend ti?e weather cleared and warmed, so 
. , tne program decided to, go to the App legate River tea. park. T]ie ^ 

children in the morning group were now making decisions as to what they 
wanted to. do for the day. If what they wanted could tse done, "us" 
ti:ied;it. At the park, people played baseball and" football, jogged, 
waded, picnicked, chased .about, wrestled, and^just talked. An ' 
• -exciting moment tb^ippened Sunday during b.aseball. OneHeam had been 
ahead, but then t^e Qther.ccaught up and passed ahead. It was decided 
'to try to- hit the balls 'so that the other t&am could get three outs -and 
a tie game would result. They were more concerned with positive . 
sharing and team^-zork than with'winning-; On both days, riding home, in 

* the vans, /a ."cr^sis-chaTlenge. group." was called, with the children 
■^solving their own prcfalents and counselors acting as facilitators. 

Tuesday 16: The program created a special day for the NIDA representative, 
the children leaving school early to come to the, "us'^Kou§e. Everyone 
was excited and'the energy was high. The expecta,tions were high especially 
among 'Xhe counselors, who had hoped to somehow show in a very brief 
. .time span what they had been working so hard tow^ard.' The meeting was » 
cordial and;fsoc1a1 ^- but superficial* And when the day was over, many 
people felt confuse^l, including the children. How does a project like 
"us" dennanstrate process wholeness in a few brief moments? . , 

Saturday 19- & Sunday 20; the Saturday group stayed at the "us" house for 
cr.afts and gym activities. .This group was fs^irly scattered , for most 
of the day, with outbursts from a smaller group of male t§.hiTdren who 
had banded together and become disruptive." From obset'vatiom, their 

■ counselors havefpulled back and these fpur children h?ive r:es ponded 
accordingly. Juoday milieu was mo)^ positive, with acvlengthyimorning • 
group discussion about school and about with they wanted, to do. The 

\ children ch6se to go to the Rogue River, to a park, and everyone did. . 
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A para-counsel Of male v^as "injured, cutting, hils leg on a cement block. 
For the rest of the day, everyone pitched 1n to hslp-him when -they 
went places. • \ 



/ 



Tuesdays 22: Case conference. The large group discussed the NIDA visit 
and vented their frustrations, realizing .e^'entually that hopes had 
been too high.' They explortid alternatives to the innieu days, suggesting 
a free time be given for the kids, where nothing was offered and everyone 
just interacted with each other. The male group on Saturdays was 
examined, and the counselars were challenged on their Voles. This led 
: to a disclosure by every^ para-counselor about how they felt they were 
doing, how the children weVe, dotng»,and what assistance was needed 
from others. The paras designed some team approaches to helping each 
other. It was decided to give the. children more responsibility In 
reaching out and helping others. The children were observing ths> 
counselor-models and trying to be para-counsel-ors too.' Many children' o 
had asked if they could be oahas' when they were older. The "barrier" ■ 
concept was discussed as learning to block a child's negative habitual 
behaviors but not punish, while also reinforcing posi-tive altfermatives. ' 

Aprfl 26 & 27 (Saturday and Sunday): Both days were filled with crisis- 
^ challenge groups. Children called one group together to challenge 
their counselor, and another group was called by a (;oun^elor to solve 
a counselor-counselee problem. Swimming lessons and a test were given 
at the S..O.S.C. pool to prepare for further outings. Some children 
were beginning to teach others how to use .the equipment, crafts, and 
so on. They ih ad discovered the adyocacy spirit aipd wanted to Identify 
with the counselors. No all was rosy, however, with one youth para^ 
coun-selor breaking Into uears because his child would not respond to 
reaching out. It somette's .hurt^en a person tries to help others. 



Tuesday 29r Case conference. More family counseling has been. requested and 
the staff has made appointments. The paras again taTked aboiit the 
problems they, v/ere having, their frustrations, and sought solution^. 
The paras were becoming more capable of resolving their. own problems 
by helping, each other. • _ ' ' 

May 3 & 4 (Saturday and Sunday): -It rained. The "us'* family Went to the 
• park for a wet May Festival and became involved in activities such as 
styrofoam sword fighting, playing with \u parachute, and running freely. 
The Sunday morning group was superb, with an hour long rap session about 
dreams and psychic phenomena., A large crisis-challenge group was called 
in the' afternoon by the childreFc. ' A few males had bullied others and 
the oth^-children ehallanged this "bahavlor. When it was aver," the 
bully-boys had apologized and.many hlddeli self- feelings about being 
inferior "and unllked had been expressed. The interaction and' play most 
of the following week was mellow and positive. 

Saturday .10 8 Sunday 11: Motherts Day weekend wetlfc exceptionally smoothly, 
with -high points around lunch-tirne activities where the children and 
counselors worked together to prepare. special meals and share in thd , 
clean-up. Everyone went swiniriing again at the SlU.S.C. pool . The 
Tife-guard mentioned that the children seemed so much less trouble than' 
other groups— good feedback for the. "us" family. People showed they 
were glad to be with each other. i 
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Tuesdj^y t &>13! 'Case cwferences. Mostly sharing the gpod vibes evident 
during the we^lcendsr ■'T;|e paras were feeling reinforced for thpir 
-efforts. Stiff intervention was requested m some situatiorisf for' • • 
example: . (1) a parent who.'4ept grounding the child for extremely ' • ' 
petty reasons. (2) a special behavior contract to modify a child's 
aggr?es$/i^ve- actions, (3) a parent who did not lil<e the chi,ld's counselor 
. becau^ the counselor was considered socially inferior in status, • ; . 
. child who might have dyslexia, and (5) a counselee clique which, 

needed to be broken -up. ^y , 

May 17 & 18:* Satulrday milieu went to 'Jacksonville (an old mining 'town), 
walked around town, and then to' the cemetary to make tombstone"' 
rubbings and walk araong the ancient grave 'markers. In the' afternoon 
this g-oup went to the YMCA to sWim wf)ile the staff had a refresher .' 
course on first aid.' The $unday milieu went to a gold mine' and panned ' 
for $old-, rannn the f1e,lds, and Snjoyed a warm sunny day. People were,- 
.. starting to talk together more and many e;<pressed their fantasies; ' *• 
they wanted to bufld ari alternative school in the country where everyone 
_ ■ could learn together.' , 

: • ' ' ' ■ . . . . f ' ■ ' ' ' 

Summer Act ivities Process ' 

' ' v ' — * - ■■■■ ■ ■ — - 

Saturday 31 & Synday June I': This weekend started the summer activ,ities 
with rafting down the Rogue, River. Seniors-youth-children-'Staff /II 
in rafts, with life jackets and" safety instructions for emergencies. 
On Saturday; one raft ripped open, everyone was cast into the river. > . 
Everyone on the raft was in dagger, everyone knew it, Stnd almost 
everyone pitched in to take charge of the situation. Only fwb children 
(out of the eiyht peo'ple) panicked, and they too calmed as others helped 
them. After the Initial shock, teamwork, and beautiful sharing occurred, 
helping to bring, the group safely through .two sets of rapids, and, 
eventually, to the river bank. Wh&n it was over, these.,eight felt a- . 
sense of disbelief, fear, shock, and accomplishment. They had really 
worked together, all ages, in a real -life challenge, The. Sunday .group 
heard about ..the Saturday .*.acci dent and wartted to experience the same. 
To their regret, theyhad an uneventful but fun-filled day riding. down 
the river and swinming afterv.'ards,. For those who did not raft, a fish- - 
ing trip and. motor tour were undertakeiw . 

June 9j the whole program (milieu A and B), chartered a .bus .and rode 300. 
miles round trip to visit^the lava beds. and ice caves and see where the 
Modoc Indians had made their last stronghold. The ride off the bus was • 
total pandenlonium. The' mixed milieus' generated tremendous friction • 
and ^acting out. The para-counselors became involved in" their own 
enjoyment and ignored the children.^ The bus Hde made- people siek.. 
When the "us" family arrived, everyone was happy to be in the open ' 
again. Small groups of counselors and coupselBes went their own ways . 
to explore the caves. No one was lost, few wanted to go home, especially 
on the bus, which was again a scene of chaos. . ■ 

June 10: Case, conferance special meeting to discuss the .lava beds trip and .. 
" . failure of thtf para-counselors to be responsible. on 'the bus. Direct 

and explicit feedback was given and a-basic encounter ensued which. 

emphasized the importance of the pav'a-couns^loj^s; (mostly the/:youth) 



remaining responsible as counselors* This was stressed because the sumnier 
program was filled viith h'igh risk activities that would require aware- 
ness and attention to prevent injurr. -Parent night later* with* an open-' 
house updating of; the program for them. 

June 11: Flying over the valley was o-^^fered t<s the- chiVdren and counselors- 
Each flight lasted % hour wi^p^ tKrei^ people gotng at once (a counselor 
and his or her two children). This activity would be offered, again 
/ until everyone had been up* Flying consisted of saeing'^heir own homes 
-from the, air and experiencing smal*| plane manuevers* ' 

June 13 & 14: The B-milieu.went camping for two days and § night in the 

Happy Camp area mountains. ^'On the way, a31 the males\yere pi)t in- a • . 
van for a discussion about sex and boy-girl relationships. Everyone 
S'hared in cookjng orxlean-up; mosj: visited the ranger staticn at night 
to sing and play guitars, and everyone slept in grou'ps at night ^aroimd 
,the campsite. The 'days were ^ spent exploring jogging, swinlfiingi anf 
hiking into a lake area.; A; challenge group was called the second day . V 
because, three male children *had -started acting out, and two female . 
children were playing sexual-manipulative-games. These behaviors 

were discussed openly *drid then follow-up positive sharing was initiated. 

' ■ • ■ ■ 't 

June 16'&^17": The A-mi lieu went camping at Howard Prairie Lake. It was a- 
semi-crowded area and ratjief chilly. People' niostly. fished and canoed. 
The children wey^e ^scattered' in behavior/ and camp cooking and clean-up 
presented problems.' The seniors especially,- did a great job in pulling 
" ' the group together* The youth paras contributetl by designing an.elght 
mile walk for the more ambitious^ The second morning, everyone awoke 
to falling snow and freezing weather.. Hurried packing began, with some 

-children (one especially) not being ftble to- handle seTf-responsibility. 

»^^arr1er' counseling" wastused extensively to force these chtTdren to - 
stop habituated negative actions and select more responsible behavio'rs. 
The whole group challenge^^ne^chfld who refused to do his own packing. 
Everyone simply waited in the cars until he did it. > / 

June 20: Everyone was Invited to Table ^^ock mountain where luijich was eaten 

and the children rode on a motorcycle: The motorcycle broke down and 

people again pitched in to soly^e the prob.lam;^ bringing teamwork Importance 
<»back into focus. Later' everyone went swimming. 

•■ • ' ' * ' - . ' -.-l, ' ■ ■ • . 

June' 23 to' 27: • Tv/elve, people (2 staff > 4 youth counselors, an^ 6 children) 
wenjt on a five-da,y, forty-mile-hike along the Rogue R-iver^Trail . The 
opportunjlties fon sharing and growing wer^? abunda'nt, creating*^ an .over- 
whelming team spirit when completed. For the'^first two days, it rained, 
and everyone suffered in wet clothes and- from low energy* Pij::ch1ng in, 
the people erected makreshi ft shelters an^ made it through the night.'' ^ 
^ By. the second day-, many wanted to quit. The only problem was that there ' 
jusf was not. any way to go except forward where the pick-up vehicle 
would be meeting "us". Through .a:;thma attacks induced-by psychological 
stress , 'grumbling, crying, and eventually giving, in to the experience, 
the. twelve people hiked on. An old ml-ning shack was found, the weather 
cleared* and so did the poor moods* Blisters, bathing in cold streams, 
, and emotional outhurs-tS' all ccmbined -with beautiful scenery, long talks, 
and helping others through the rough s,pots< "The children learned to cook 
their own meals, .do their o*wn chores ^. 'and carry their own weight: When it 
was over, another; dozen "us'' family people met 'this tired but „ centered 
dozen. ' 
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June 30 tb JiiTy 2 and July 7 to/ 9: Two coast tHps were tafen, the first 
far A-mnteu, ttien the BnTiiHau. The A'-miTieu s;taff used extensive 
"crisis-cha.Wenging" and *"block" counseling to help pull this group 
together. Soitie good progress v^as made, but "this milieu still needed 
extra effort before" higher^. level • sharing coul^l. occur. The 8-m.ilieu ' 
group teached a synergistic sharfng level , produc'iag a "peak-high" 
for almost eve ryond present, The -chcres w^jre willingly shared; late 
^ night bonfjres and long, talks, and an emergency in another camp in , 
yyhich the "us" family ajded, all pulled this milieu closer together. 
^ .. The -B-miliei^ trips nvere providing less work and more sharfng for everyone-. 

July 11: Lake of the .Woo'ds tri-p. ' Lots of 'touching and walking together. 
No hassles. ■ « " ^ ' 

July 17:' The weather was perfect and the '-'us "v family was invited for a 
... special ranph visit to paint, sketch, and swim.. The team effort 
appeared again as everyone joined, in to build a dam fo "deepert the 
borrowed swimming hole* A few hassles .developed but the counselors 
handiTed them smoothly. i • .. - ^ , . ' ' 

July 22 to 24: Another h1king*'trip was provided for those who could not 
, make the.t^ougher Rogue River Trail. The weather was perfect and the ' 
• lake areas w^re unonowded except for "us" and. millions of liiosquitos. 
The counselors ;and "children were divided into- four groups of five ' " " 
. -people to learn how to do everything on their own, including eating ) 
what they.tooked. Some hassling developed and these smaller, gro.ups 
were forced, fo deal «i*1.th them for the most part; The staff intervened 
wjfrth two children who had a more s-erious difffcuTty in learning 
( responsibility, using natural consequences and blockage on negative 
behaviors. A five-mil^ h-ike and a. "return run,; swimming-, exploring, - 
and campfi.re stories kept p6op"le active. The group discussed the- "us" 
^iroject, one night, arid tHe children hiJlped clarify to each other 
exactly what this program was trying to do (help everyone develop in 
, healthy, self -chosdn ways): '4 few encounters were dealt viith on 
■ V , responsibility, such as learning to not litter and to.'clean-up. One - - 
^ > child developed a cramp while swimming, and again a team effort was 
j.. spontaneously created to help rescue the troubled person. A tremendous, 
amourtf of physical cWsehess occurred, as people were warmly relaxed 
tog^jiher. ^ . 

V' " t ■ . * ■ 

July* 28: The "us"' family spent the day swimming in the .Smith River. The • ' 
• water was clear and cool. Some swam, ot-hers did craft work on the, shore. ..■ 

Lt was a little difficult for the seniors- to hike the steep trail to - 
. the river, but they did so, ^d everyoneVund^tood their spetiaT , 
\. loving effort. \' N^-<v •„ . ' 

August 4 to 5 and 7 to 8: The coast trip, was dividend, one gyfup going to 
a special beach where everyone had to v*bpe climb down.aad up. The 
others shared a more quiet'^-beach' area with comforts of a camping site. 
Both groups enjoyed the trip, but the more 'physical group pu-lTed together - 
extremely well as people worked together to reach the beach. Later, 
' huge bonfires, wrestling, games, and swimming, kept people active. Long 
walks an<i quiet talks between ccfunselors and counselees were more evident, 
especially as the summer— and the project— were "ending. The children 
continued asking if there would be a" prog ram , next year, and if they 
could ever be counselors. 
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August 11.* A swinging day as tfie sumnar «nd drew near. 

August 13 to 15: This/was the last suiriiR^^ outing, with everyone from the 
"us" family goin?? to cha (<i;t.yd-id retreat. At first it was chaotic, 
with acting out„ aspGcidlly be-uause thib trip a^ar; the last one, and 
.because post-tasting w»s. beivi iiene. fhis increasad everybody's 
frustrations. Here the para •coiinse'.'or-; pi^rformed the best ever," 
especially the seniors, pullini) the large mns of oeople into a co-. 
hesive family ajjain. After testing 5.. side trips for fishing, swimming, 
and hiking were planned ■ A Ejpedal boy-girl group was held with 12 
children who wanted to learn iiov;, to ^-elate better with their opposite- 
sex peers. Small groups ot pfKip)?; i.-Qr't everywhere, sharing in positive 
ways, the last few- days. ' e.-e wcs an exi.remely high mood throughout 
the trip, bu'c a sadnais thuv b-ouihi: r^j^^r??, e.-,pecially when the last 
day arrived. 



Research . ■ , • 

The amount of research and casting ufiCisri^aKsn »y this second yaar < 
.required the cooperation of parents* counselors, and children. Pre-testing 
took two weeks to coniplste. Both parents end the para-counselors were 
required to assi^st.the children in She testing, add to do testing of their 
own. The staff coordipated tuG affort, niaking rnotivation contacts or 
explaining numerous perpleKi:v,^ points, Honi^; end scmOoI contacts v/ere 
established ai the same tin^e, wnich produc^^d U?;?) , feedback from the parents 
and teachers concerning their obsarvations of the child. The behavioral and 
phenomenological observations vve?-e stantecu Ar:d ell :his had to be done in 
a way that did not alienaie the cf?ild. • 

The motivational leve'^ for the parents and children remained'high 
^during the prn-tEsting oocause the project acfe-i ^ reward. For the post- 
testing this was no long^sr the casf^ so the special, cnree day outing was 
planned. This allowed th§ children ir^ be tej:tea in group;^ and individually, 
and left time for actlvitier to break the r^ionovd^y and restore energy* 

The raw data col lected ^mrrv^nse, r.nd a f-r^n'1imum staff , was left to do 
the sorting, compiling, and tif'?A''vs1s. sU fjm it t'^ppeared that only one 
month would be given by NIDA to 1c It: a'fU bu\: aftor recc'^ving letters of 
explanation from the Re^^i.^w >oard, R/CA Bo^^rti, ^^nd the Executive D1rector^ 
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NIOA finally agreed tt allow an 6xtens1on of time. This data is presented 
In the "research" chapter. 

Philosophy 

The "us" family had reached and maintained a level three during training 
phase. It was hoped that this level could be maintained during the -counsel- 
ing phase, bringing the children to understand this level also. From all 
indication, this was done. In fact, the extended program family at times 
appeared to be operating on the fourth level. Social order was established., 
and many people consistently affirmed the rights of individuals. Identifi- 
cation and awareness increased. Successful impact and synergy happened, 
as did. industry, mutual trust, sexual identity, world concern, and ego. 
transcendence. Planning and rational thinking combined to provide solutions 
and alternatives. Love, belonging, and self-esteem increased. People 
communicated v61untarily, openly, and from the "heart", with emotional 
proximity. .^^ « 

As far a| the process and synthesis chart could determine, a healthy 
environment had been provided for the children to grow within. Compared 
to the first year, tremendous gains had been mac»2, with-tn the individual 
parts (people) and the whole (project process). This would be confinned or 
disputed according to the final research findings. 
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Chapter 5 . 
RESEARCH 

TheoAra}] objective of the "us" project was to create and research 
a para-pr¥essTonal counseling model that might be used as an alternative 
in preventing drug abuse. Research of the literature on prediction and on 
the use of para-professionals, implied this objective might be feasible. 
The credibility of this implication did." however, depend on selecting pos- 
itive predictive indices that would, in fact, provide assurance that contin- 
ued or-renewed healthy development of a given individual was possible. The 
predictors o^ healthy adulthood were defined as:/ a normal or high I.Q., 
peer-tearher acceptance, attention, moral development, control of anti- 
social behavior, a positive self-concept, and a higher level of socioeconomic 
status and cultural richness. If the child demonstrated these characteristics 
his chances of continuing to remain healthy were excellent. 

If "on the other hand, these characteristics were not pi^esent in the 
child, especially during high stress transition periods, blocked development 
could result. Any corresponding increase in anti-social behaviors and undeV- 
achievement would support an adverse prediction. Whether the child would 
consequently become a drug addict, criminal, or manifest other ^contra-survival 
behavior depended moftly on later development. If the child, with assistance 
jTom others, or of his own volition, -'made the necessary growth -transition, 
his chances of remaining ht-althy were excellent. If the transition was not 
made, then later probleVns might follow, although this was still not wholly 
predictable. 

To research the ;'us "\project, it was first, necessary to select children 
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who to some 'degree had demonstrateo blocked developnip<^ provide them with 
a modal aUernative, and thedetermihe whether healthy growth characteristics 
reappeared. If developmen't in "these children resumed, the program process 
-could be considered a possible alternative for enhancing normal growth and 
consequently preventing 'drug abuse. An ultimate conclusion could only be 
derived through further, longitudinal, follow-up research within a more 
experimentally controlled design. If the two-year project proved adequate, 
the data would justify further support for the model and research pf its 
potentia|^. . •' • 

The "us" Children 

The first questions to examine are those concernirf^tha children. The 
children remained the major thrust for the total program. Their growth was 
the initial reascn and the. potential justification for what the project was. 
They were selected because 'they needed alternatives not currently available 
to them and because they were willing to put forth an effort. They suffered " 
through pre and post testing, ''underwent observations and endless questioning. 
They risked by being involved in an experimental program, reached put willingly, 
and helped create the "us," family,," ' . 

Hho the Children Were (Case Study Data) . \ . 

Thirty-one children were "researched" by the project during the second 
year. Another ten chi Idren ^vere involved..in .the- second 'year program, b'ut. 
due to their short stays, late arrivals, or early departures, they were not 
researched. Of the thirty-one children researched, nine were females and 
twenty-two were males. Their ages ranged fron^ tan to fifteen* with a mean 
of 11.5 ^rs. Sixteen children lived with both their mothers and fathers, 
one with grandparents, one with foster parents, two with a mother and friend, 
and eleven with only one parent (due to divorce or death). The average 
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number of sifcilings was 2.t;. All but three wera from' small tow(is or the 
country. All were Caucasians. Two-thirds were from Catholic, Protestant, 
or Mormon families, with less than half attending^ church. ' . 

The parents of these children were nearly all skilled or white collar 
workers. A few were semi-skilled. A small portion mh unemployed or on 
welfare. One-fourth had college degress. The mother waslmost often viewed 
as the strongest in the family (usually providing a part-time income and 
being a' housewife), while the father w.as typically considered the seldom-home 
- provider (less than half helped with the housework). Nine children had 
outside jobs, five received an allowance, and the rest received money when 
it was needed and available. ^ ' _ 

Most families were perceived as caring, with frequent hugging and 
touching between, parent and child. The most m^orable experiences remembered 
by these, children were usually tr,ips takem.with the family or being-with ^ 
father, both of wh.ich were too infrequent. Mos: children especially expressed 
a deep need to do more with their fathers. Half of them st^ed that their 
families d|d taUc together, usually amund the dinner table. They talked • 
about edKckticn, vacations, or money; but only seven children said that \ 
their families made it an important point -to gather together to share in 
discussion, . ' 

In school^ half of these children felt they ware average, .others felt 

* ■ ■ ■ ,1 " ■ 

equally distributed arouiiti the norm. Fewer than half enjoyed school . The 
sciences and humanities were the favorite subjects, while English and social 
studies were the least favored. The children were nearly i|nanimous in feeling 
that teachers constituted the single feature of school that needed most to 
change. Disliked teachers were usually seen as nagging, inconsistent, non- 
trustihg, and too strict. They often yelled, were authoritarian, and played 
favorites. These teachers tended to use the normal curve grading system and 

O O , •' 
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reinforced'- isidividual m^otni^■^. When asked to describe their favorite , 
• .teacher, four children said they did net u.fke anyone of them that mCh. 
The rest averred the iriost Important quantles ware understanding and 
patience. When, punished in school (or.^ly seven had never been punished), 
a spanking by the principal was typical. 

'Nine children reportea^fchat their parents belonged to the PTA or other 
school activity. Almost every Darent took an active intej:est in the child's 
^ schoolwork, and mo^st reir.forced good grades with positive gestures or money. 
If £he child received bad grades » only five parents were considered to be 
understanding. Bad grades were viewed by the children as proof of stupidity 
and inferiority. Two-thirds had received bad grades. Few childre^were 
forced to study, most did so on their own. 

Half of these children had been given some form of sex education, but 
few had been 'given special instruction on meeting or reTatiftg to their 
peers. . Eighteen children had enough friends , and -they felt that If they 
wanted, they could participate in most school activities. • Their most common 
concern was that too little peer interaction and communication was provided 
in schoot. 

. -.Physically, eighteen children liked their bodies ; the rest did not. 
'In geneAal, their health was good, with a .few children overweight, having 
allergiei, or a bad kidney. Five children were considered by their teachers 
and parents to be hyperactive (none of the children felt this was a problem). 
Three children still had bed-wetting, problem? . ' 

'Happiness to these children was being with friends. AN but one child 
had 3 close friend, liked mostly because he or she was "similar^ "nice", ' 
"fun", and "sharing", ftost boys did not hug or touch their friends affection- 
ately, but the girls did. When asked how their friends would describe them, 
they answered, "'=nice porson'!. "hQppy% "a klutz", "fat", "mellow", and "funny 
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The^s crnldrf^n define^:: .^':s:ni:*l ve^ vari;^u-fy loners* fql towers /and' occa- 
sloncvlly leadem. When th-ir rVreMnqs wot-? hurt by sorRSone, they charac-. ' 
teri St i tally walkac away., cot mad. pouted; and occasionally fought back or 
cried. \ upjiet at home, tijey retired :o their, rooms or went bike riding* 
Half had been told it was unmanly for boys to cry. 

When th^^y grew up, they wantf;d to be rich first, and then helpful to 
others. To becoine wealthy tney would be pilots, doctors, truck drivers* 
police, heavy construction workers, artisc; , musicians,. astronauts, 
photographers, teach&rs, engineers, lawyers, writers, and millworkers- 
Three-fifths wanted to be like their fathers, one-fourth like their mothers. 
Five years from ftow they hopea to be in school, overseas, and travelling in 
this countrj'. Ten years from rov^, they would hopefully be married, working, 
or in college. The boys, looked forward to rnerriage and family more than 
tne girls. In dreams these children f^^quently were frightened by falling. 
In fantasy they dreameu of mcin^c, fur, cox, rncney, ar.d good things to cohK-- 
- From the -bbservat kins rtddL by tnt-^ ^roanselorSj^ ;^;nst .*f ti>^'.^e rhiidren . 
used a posi*:ive approaco in ^elc^f^n^; to utners though a U;;r! u^:r^ ^-ioHri*- 
ably negat?/e anv! -::^:l-so^:ld] , A w.5re '-^y and hfrmd. uvevy dr;M b»>^ 
one ip^emec to di'^^^ncu^sn between ^^^hct was sen-;.. "^ly r^i^^bt L'l-i wrong. In^b?]- 
to Malntcrln atVi^nt'ion was evia^-.m it: ia^f^ except vih^ip intere^it davnloped " 
Idter, and iinproveo. m^z ^^'J^^n vvere at first especially nervous 
about discussir^q f^;:i]v rratters, sex, .uvd pc-rsor^di problems ^ but appeared 
rel ievefi .>rid then eoyer zc do zo when a re'uticnsr'ip vn'th a para-counseior 
became ^.oro positive. 

The "us" Children In School and Home 
/ Of the 151 cnUdren i^the iSth and 5th grade^^ who v/an ted to join the 
"u$" project, fony could be selected. The teachers in each class were able 
therefore zo recommend only thusp children wNom they felt might benefit most 
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(the children who had demonstrated behaviors which indicated b'locked develop-^ 
ment). Not all the children recommended by the teachers were taken, but 

priority was given to selecting from among them. Some of the, children who 

... . . \ 

needed help the most simply were unable to join y^ecause their parents would 
not give consent. Parental consent was the second selection criterion, with 

the understanding that the project was a counseling endeavor focusing on 

■ ■ '/■■"" 
enhancing the healthy development of their child. Most parents readily . ' 

*• - ■ - >t 

supported the belief that thei r ch.il d was having difficulties, and the 

parents were seeking help. Some parents perceived no problems, and even to 

the end of the project, never acknowledged that their child had any diffi- 

cuU^ies. For those parents whose children were healthy (a few children were 

allowed in the program who were considered the typically- healthy child), 

this was understandable; for those parents whose children had difficultie? 

(some fairly serious), this denial often made the problems more severe and 

the return to health harder* ^ 

A Walker Problem Behavior Identification Checklist (WPBIC) was completed 

by the teachers of fifteen randomly selected children who had been accepted 

in the "us" project* By this time, the teachers had been in class contact ' 

with the children for approximately six months^ and were considered qualified 

raters of the chH^mT^, behaviors. The WPBIC is a fifty-statement checklist . 

whi-ch describes problem behaviors such as having few friends, hypercritical ity 

of self, overactivity, hysteria, fatigue, contention, nervous tic, stealing, 

and physical aggression. If the teacher has" observed the specific problem 

behavior, he or she is asked to circle a number to the right of the statement. 

If not, no mark is to be made. These circled numbers are then tallied along 

five scales: (1)/ acting out, (2) withdrawal, (3) distractability, (4) disturbed 

peeV relations, antf (5) immaturity. The scores are thep ''combined for a total 

score on each child. The test is extr?n\e1y easy to complete, has a split half 

\ 240 
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'reliability coefficient of .98 (indicating a 97X^true score variance), and ^ 
has demonstrated criterion, factoria-l, item, and contrasted group validity. 
The test has been standardized^ on grades 4, 5, and 6. 

A'T-score of 60. which is the equivalent of one standard deviation above 
the mean, was established by Dr. Walker as the point for separating disturbed 
from nondisturbed children. According to the test booklet, any child receiving 
a raw score of 21 or above should be referred for further eva^uat^^on. Each 
separate scale is also divided at this T-s'^ore level. The following results 
were obtained by the WPBIC.scoring on the fifteen "us" children. 



Table 1 



Walker Problem Behavior Identification Checklist Results on 
Fifteen Randomly Selected "us". Children 



Scale 


"us" Mean 


X T-60 

4-- — 


S.D. 


^ Range 


Acting Out. ■■ 

Withdrawal * / 

Distractability 

Disturbed Peer Relations 

Inmaturity 

Total 

• — '<■ — — — _ * . 


8.33 
1.60 
7.13 
.3.26 
2.46- 

■2a,.4 


■ 7.5 ' 

5.'0 

6.0 

3;0 

2.4 
21 


7.82 
3.11. 
2.82 
3.41 
2.38 
"9.89 


0-21 1 ^ 

0-10 

0-12 

0-9 

0-6 

4-35 



Of the fifteen child^en tested, seven (45.7%) wer^ reported as having 
problems in' acting out (T-60 or above on that scale),^wo (13.3%)^ for^^ith-" 
drawal, twelve (80%) were easily'distracted. nine (60%) had 'disturbed peer 
relations, seveh (46.7%) were ..inniature. and ten (66.7%) ^had total scares of 
21 or more. As a "rahdom Vepresentation of the "us" children, this data gave 

a clear indication that the children selected were demonstrating behaviors 

which indicated blocked development. \ 

A Ng.l^ative Study Questionnaire (NSQ) was completed by 344 5th and 6th- ' 

graders in the Ashland schools . and "by 25 "us" children. This questionnaire 

was designed by the„projecf researcher to examine five areas.- (1) self concept,. 
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. {2}^stated proDlsmc, (G) drug. uie^ . (4) ^::,g avdi^abiUty., ,and (5) drug know- 
■ ledg^e. This 34 ^tet-m,nt qus.tiDs^nei roquu-ed a sirriple yes/no response • 
by the subjects and ws^. cu1ck-ind a«sy to ad-ran^ster. The self-concept scale 
was compared with jhe results fron> tha P::^n>-!lc.»rl?. Children's Self Concept 
; '^cale (discussed later) and fearson-Producc-itent correlation coefffc-ients- 
of .82 and« .78 war a obtained, ' ,' - 

V In comparing thqJ'Lrs;' chilaren pr-tast rasponsys tp^the'sth and 6th 
.grade norm .-or the Ashland^schcoTs , the. "us': chlldrer/Veported significantly. 
iP<.OB) mre. probla.n^ and drug usage, a si gn1ficc.it ly' lower self-concept', • 
more availability (non-sign^-ficant, P<.2C) and'' the same amount- of drug know- 
ledge (see Table 2). Using a chi~<;quared c.na1ysi-s on the'answers for each ' 
•question., a signlf-Jcant difference was found between the "us;" chfldren and 
the total population in the .areas o^^arijucr.a use. havinV^ been drunk, and ... 
having had problems 'in schooi. Compared to the population norms, the "us" 
children also r-ported fewer parsnts., 11 v ;ng at home, more, family problems, 
.fewer -friends,, being a le^.s' i;-..o6rtcnt member in class, being less -/ell 
behaved in school, ind navi.ng smokdd cigarettes and drunk coffee more often 
(see Appendix for NSQ comparisoKLS on fwh.qu«sticn). , .0 ' .. 
^ ■ . . ' -'^ 

jlie_ "jisfl Cn i_1 d r9^^ • , • 

EPIIiiallye J_tudjr_J^<^^^ . .^ ■ 

The Normativ-j S.'udy Quest,1d,inairo,;vfc<. daminSsterad again at the mid-poii.t 
^f the Drojecc and at the tenhir^Vfon. Both' the -"us" children andVsamplen 
(110 chiM^v)) frcm the /•,^;H l^ind o& ano grades took the mid-test; the 
final ;)0£t i-st^/as given to^t^^e "u^-' chiU.-'f^n oniy/ jhe sample 5th and,6tb. * 
grader Acove. mre co^parec during t>»i ::re ^ind rn^tasts with th- total pcpu- ^ 
lation sccr-s, and no £ igni ricanr differonct-s were found/ This sample group . 
acted as a nomativo croup fcr cempuf-j-o; winh the '"us" experimental grouo. 
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The m':d--!;est GoniDcrisons L-C:tw.:en "js ' children ancl noiuiative sample 
'jro'jp again shovied &^'Vp1t"i .--lotfy '('''"'.05; hi^if-er drug usage* by the "us" 
:childrcn, "snd a, slgtriflccsntly jOWi?-- s.-i f- im5.g6. Drug 3.variabni cy and know| 
Jedge for both cjroups had increassd, wi th .';vai Isb-i lity still being higher 
for the ."us" childrsn, and kinQwVjdne rtvaal'i inq foual-.. Problems for both •" " 
"gr^up^ decreased, th^'; ''u:." children no longer raporting a significant 
difference in th'ls cui'-^qovy. Analys,;; cf mid-test responses by the "us" 
cWldrsn, i nd- rated tn'at tiv's drop ir pr'oblems pertained chiefly to scfiooT*. T 

"Nomative Study Qi^estionnai Hi Pre/Post Conioarisons on the 
"us" Children and 5th and 6th 0ride Sairp.le/Populaticn , 



\ Scale 
. — ^— — , — « 






Sa:T^pie flean 




df.^ 


















Problems : 








2,53 


367 


' <;05 


Sslf-Conc?r-^' 


.,Pai,t 




;':£-^ 


3 ''3 


133 




Pra 






k.93 


367 




User 






B.50 


1.30 


133 










2,34 


367 


<.05 ■ 


Availability: " 


Post 






• i/J7 


. 133 


<m 


vr-i 








3f>7 




Knowledg^'- 


Fosv. 






3.C , 


133 . 


<.01 


Pr^; 


2. 44- • 






3£7- . 














133 




In the post. 






;.:hi rdrv-^n -scored signi^'idantly 



higher in cirug usocje ,.-,'4 uru, aval 1.1 i* ;;y. Problem:? ror the "us" children 
with their* frifinci:, increfiSwd, and s sig?.i ficantiy hiybfir tdta f scos-e on 



problems was acaiii riistsd. 7h^ ' nrr frtresi's ser^concapt scores had - 
increased, .and there v/.i;-, n-rv no s ig:fif1 cant dif fa ranee between t!\6m and the 
population, <t1tiounh the 'us children ^a^rm tt\V\ renialned lower. Drug 



knoy/le ge remained th?. < ' , . • - 

In. comparing the change, in NSQ DK:/p,..<t scores for. the^ "us-J' children. .' 
a 5-:,3n1ficant increasa in drug cmiiabHity was no'ted^, with npn^si^tiificant ■.- 
increases 1n problsn'.s i^mth friendships nnostly) , drug" usage, drug'lknowledge. , 
and self-concept (Table 3). ^Anilyring the individual NSQ 'questions, ihfe . 
"u:" children reported an increase In b^st friends ^snoking ciga)^ttes , the ' 
possibility that they might smoKe/^people their age who they knew had tried 
marijuana-, having tried, marijuana" themselves /taking drugs ;on doctqr's orders, 
people they knew who took sr^eed, and liking the way they were; ■ 







Table 3 ■ 








Normative Study .Quastionna Ire "us" Chi-ldr 


-^tr Pre/Post, Results 




Scale* 




Poat-Plean '• 


t 


df 

^ ■ 




Problems 
Self-ConceDt 

Aval lability 
Knowledge ' 


LBQ . ' 

2.0 

2.44 


IBB* 

2A2 
. -2.34." : 

2 . 34 ■ ■, ^ 


.59 
1.26. 
1.11 ' 
2 J. 
■ 1.63 


24 
c4 

?A . 
1% ^ ^ 
24 


<.05 



In sorting the MS^ data, the pppulatior, responses concernln-ii probleius, " 
self-concept, drug use, knowledge, and. avai^«b11ity .we-/-e analyzed/ - It. was 
f9und: Ti) girls reported' signlficart,.' .rore problejfej than did" boys, (2) 6th 
grade girls' re^ort.^d stcjnl fi.:,?ntly ifK-re'&robUm-nhan 5th grade girls, 

(3) boys reported sign? fican^!y moM av.»i1abi rlty of drugs tnan did gir'-s/ 

(4) 6th grade boys reDor?!e.>-sionifican-./y more ?va-'iabviny than Sth grade 
boys, (5) •boys reported sigr.l ffrantly vqv^. drug .^ss then "did girU, Ind 

(5) drug use responses; cor-.'-^d .? fed -nors w-tj/ drug <--/aHab111ty (r= .41) "thJ'n 
witn probloms (r=. .2.5), se1 f - cof.c?t)i ' \ . 0> ) , , kr ow^ edge (r-.°00). 

; In using this popul.«tion Ha-tr. tu^in^firpvet pr^/uost results, an increase' 
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in drug usage should be expsct:sd as cn-i]dre*.i «jove toward fhe.fn'&bar^ 'arade 
levels, . The sanie^ applies for probW^ or recognition and' strjfe'ment of 

■ • ' -''^ ■ cT/- -^^ 

problems. Quite poss ibly the' "u,s" cjUldren 5' ow early s^lgnWI'cant cfii#efences 
in these areas b^ause 'they had been exposed to' the facto.ns , earl leP the.-" 

Other childr^en. The "us" • children >ndi<^at'ed a steady 1nc}«ease in'dmg avati- 
'abifity, wtilch proved to be ins ipajp/ factor "found in .drtlo use during thik^( ■ 
age.. Their frfends Incr^iafjed in drug usfi, making aval l?i)tTity and peer, pres- 
sure mora prcminent. The, "us" children stated they^ had'tn'ed. marijuana more 
frequencly since pre-testiny, and wera considering, ci'g^rattes',' ' . . 1 ' 
There mre two factors operating 4n their favor.. .5"he '(us^ichildre^^d 
increased in self-concept, especial" / in the way - they * 1 1^ej;i«ho. they were, 
and they were "dealing" or racogniziing their nroblenfiSi. especially in their 
friendships. ^^'Quite possibly, due. to che crntacr. wit'h/th^ir. para-counsel qrs •. 
and the- project, they were begfnnirq fo question past friendship- that appears 
to be a ri-ajor source of 1:\crfia£^n«j dniy .r;eih^D-:1;tv. With an incrpasingly 
positive s5lf-conccpt ancf de 'a Tonirfent of^'vi if tenant peer ivl^-tiGriShips in 
school (which noen'if^d pr^i^^Dje, sivte or^^oleins ^croo} dacr-eased during t\\e 
mid-test), the ''u:^" chllir^^n coul art^a ^usr from b.^coi^lntj drug abuse - 

by contin.jinq hei.>!tnv' f^el'O- ;'\}lopurfMi> ••prf ' "i;^i;hf-r ;ncf-d?iii(? positive peer \ 



Thf charroo 1n ^o: ^-d. ic:(::;:r ^^i^cor'^i^,^:: th?; rfer^iat^v^^ Study Questionnaire"^ 
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Childrefi^L Sslf Coj^ccpt ^cr^»r. (P^er'^ -H.^!^^' s), ^ni^ a self-report ' 

, instruf'ifjPt dc nqrj^d ror c^rr vir.^n wiii-i at "^JiS/i:/;: 5 th-ird irade reading IsveK - • 
.Eighty questiQfV.: r^rg. <?n.^,w:-?rs:;i; yv^%»'>.e^;if'^4 ^:M^lnp'^'it:c•ir t1n4 ii5 "15 tc J^rt minuT:es. . 

..Scoring and adrnlai^: ^.r^tt^on •:':in.b^ done ry ^^iiy r*-;Spoi'S Idk* educated, non- 
ps.ycho1ogi^t, though 'rriterrn\^\f\t'^ov s^ouid Do/r^rt to psychologist's or 
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simil irly trained pc-rsa>s, Ir- Midi vicu.n 'c^ist:;. the c-SiSt shoul(t be used as' 
part of a 1arg^:r battary of t^iSti. ;nd:vidu^J chdnges of less than 10 points 
in scores should be 1onora<ii\q)ouy':'eteti chc.njes of 5 points are common. ' " 

^ To counteract t.hc. rtor»Ti.i i t^Uictt-^t Ji^ns in.'.the tMers-Harr-is', -ffie NSQ had 
been des1gn:.?d to coll.ict si'Pf ar data cp tho 5ch and 5th grade population, " '■ 

• P'"ov1c.?ng nieHsunsiieAt of rtcmcl syif-cf :>%pt within "the- Ashland 'schools. 
As notad earlier, corvslation:. for the twaive ?!SQ self-concept questions to 
the Pie»y-.H«rT;s we- ..^ and .78. /^sh land population scores betv/een 
-;-he two NSQ pre.'rnld t£r<;s ^iven - ^ led om r.n &.54 n:ean.te an 8.% 'mean for. 
the tv/elve quastions.. The UQr.nn^y^: popi'lation scores during' retesting had . 

' «''?f^i«iricci fairly it^bH-, ;r.:o1csti=!g tntt t|ie"> rates t s'corss on,' the Piers ~ 
Harris would have rc.-naii^ed f|v.rly itatle. J " ■ - ' 

• • "•.•ers-Har-is Chi kK^n'r. s-'f Concept .Jcale Ccmpariso;! 



i 



df 



Sen lor 
Al j • 



c:4 , 



12 
?4 



:.06 



;rha P-;r^-:^av : -v - . ,VJ^,.|^^ . ens \js • children were, ■ 

.a^:a^yv;K! by c.^tc-r.^'k-i; rf ; ;;^-^y.c'; ,.;ith .ieriiors> those paired" 

-"'^'i' ■■'•^ ^ ^^^^'^ -^'H cci'y Thsr^ was a significant iricrf^aix 

in the s«i->c?)r,Ct;pi i;c3r:-: d-.^ror, ;jair«d with ;:snior^, a slight 

n^qativ ^ cr:;:K:,^ ;n ch^ ?f - ct^^r.-^-rt^^co^arfor those dniaren paired witK 
/outn:?. an ' Vc/iv'? nr..n-^. -t^ni f'-^a.'ii. inert?. for a"! • "us '* children 
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made Increases over .ten points, and ona civil d pa iraci with 9 youth did "so. 
At the san-^ tiiie.^ two childr-en paired with youths made decreases over ten 
points (both 'p-rh-d mth the sar« counselor). In total, sfx children out 
of the twenty-five tested (28.<) scored hjgh enough self-concept changes to 
be considered significant. Those si:< it^creases accounted for a major portion 
(non-significant) ln the' Piars-Harris group mean and in the NSQ mean, ' 
bringing the 'lis" children man closer to the school population' mean in 
positive self-concept (no longer significantly lower). 

Bile Ti0.ehavipXL^^ 

For some children, improved self-concept rray require a long-term effort 
^ to create significant changes that would appear on test scores such as the 
Piers-Harris. For many children, the first requirement "is in changing 
behavior and receiving help fn interacting wi^th significant others in a more 
positive fashion. From this dhange in behavior, jin. ever^tual^^^^ in self-- 
'concept can Liter' develop. • 

Th.: Walker ProDle.! Semvior Identification Checklist Ijad' been used in 
the schools Shortly after the program started, but had not arrived early"" 
enough tn be employed i. the pre-t.st battery. Another project-designed 
test had been given to' th. parents, te,-hers, and para-counselors to be com- 
pleted for each cnUd in zne --u- far^Hy. This was the Referral Behaviors . 
Checklist which has a corrol.iV.oh co.Tficient of .40 with the WPBIC (see 
Appendix): This checklist lists 41 behaviorr, that reflect problems sometimes 
seen in the child' at home,- scneol, or at the "us" house. It is a' slightly 
niodified version of a d^gnv^tic an'd r-search instrument (Referral Problems 
Checkllk with 32 behavior . ufUI.ed oy the Oregon Research Institute. 
This checklist wa.<; complut.:d -by the pWks anc! teacners at the beginning 
of the progran:. ihe pard-co-.n^elor.; ccmp7et.^>d the checklist one mbnth after 
pairing with th,^ir <!|n.Ur..,oun:-;eie«s. In May. i:h.-i teachers were asked to 
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complete thisvchecklist again, and in August the parents and para-counselors, 
Completion time was 10 to 20 minutes, 

* Table 5 

Referral Behaviors Checklist Comparison of Pre/Po^t 
Ratings by Home, School, Para-Counselors on 
"us" Children 



Group 


Pre-Mean 


Post-Mean 


t 


df 




Home 












Senior 

Youth 

All 
School 
Coun^selors 


53.66 
58.35 
56.19 
46 ..63 
48.00 ■ 


44.26 
47.28 
48.84 
47.27 
^ 50.77 


2.02 
2.04 
2.90 
-.09 
-.68 


11 
13 
25- 
9 
21 


.05 o.t.* 
.05 o.t. 
.01 



Pre/post results for this checklist were analyzed in three groups, those 
children paired with seniors, those with youths, and all combined. According 
to the parents, all ^three groups .showed a significant decrease' in. problem 
behaviors (lower means scores equals fewer problem behavfors). Accord?ng 
to the teachers and the para-counselors, however, the children remained 
basically unchanged in the number'of displayed problem behaviors^. 

Home and School Procjress Repor t 

the responses on the Referral behavior Checklist were compared to a Home 
and School Progress Report.complete'd in April and June by the parents and 
teachers o1^ the "us" children. This report consisted of five questions 
requiring yes/no .or less/same/more responses (see Appendix). It took less' 
than five minutes to complete and was designed to help offset the poor 
teacher returns of the longer Referral Behavior CfYecklist. After contacting 



*one ca'iled test (o.t.) 
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some teachers four to fiva t'r.es, wi ck'.at ob-i:a;n-:ny a completed checklist, 
it became evident a mi-ch :,iP,pler device need.m. The Home/School Report 
proved to be adequate and 'ceachnr response trioied (from ten to twenty-nine), 

The results of the Hoira/School fepor-. provide basic nominal data 
demonstrating the percentage of "us" children who had been observed showing 
positive or negative changes, and less, more, or the same incidence of dis- 
ruptive behaviors, positive interacf-on3, and resDonsibility. The largest 
increases for both the ho;% and school s^e'ned to be in positive behaviors ' 
and interactions demonstrated by the chiU^eH" At home, the "us" children 
were also seen as substentially more responsible znd less disruptive. 

Table 6 

Home and School Progress Report Results on • 
the "us" Children 



Question 






/bril Z 




Total Eff 














Positive Chabgos: 


Hoi:te 












School 




52 




64 


Negative Changes: 


Homj 






20 


07 




School 




CB 


\y 


13 


Disrup'cit- Behaviors: 


Home- 


-Mora 


04 


03 


03 




School" 


Less 






67 


/ 


-More 


CZ 


0 


0 








30 


3/ 


44 


Pos i t i ve . n f'.eract i one 






it J 


70 . 


. 87 


0 




Les^: 


03 


0 . 


0 






-Mo nt 






48 








6 


0 


Responsibi I1ty: 




-Mo .^e 




50 


70 








s 1 3 


03 


0^ 


■ fc 


School- 


-Mom 




41 


36 






Ler.s 


08 


<\ 

\J 


0 



Since the "us" project wonked with tha children r,/\an"' environment separate 
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from home and school, and emphasized po.sitlve interaction and self-enhance- 
ment, the increase in positive behaviors and interactions, with smaller * 
decra^ses in disruptive behaviors is explainable. The same applies to the 
occasional iacrease in negative behaviors. When the children firft joined 
the "us" family," many of their interactions and behaviors were negative and 
disruptive. These were. the patterns established at home and in the schools. 
The project environment allowed the continuation of these behaviors as long 
as they did not harm others, focusing jnstead on developing positive relation- 
ships that did not remind the child of'>parental or teacher authority' roles. 

The "us^' purpose was not to replace the parent or teacher roles, but 
rather to complement what existed. Rather than copying what was done in the 
home and schools, therefore, the "us" design intended to increase, the posi- 
tive and block only those negatives which could prove harmful. "'It was 
believed that in following this approach, the positive interactions would 
transfer from the "us" project to other environmental situations, such "as 
the classroom and family. If these environment/ were changeable and supportive 
of these newer behaviors, positive interactions could eventually become more 
stabilized and pr^iorltlzed in the hierarchy of that child ''s behaviors. The 
child would have developed a repertoire of posjtive responses, which would 
be reinforced, and would ttierefore become prominent characteristics eventually . 
negating the previously established negative atid disruptive behaviors. 

The "us" environment "remained a "testing" groijnd for the child in which 
he was free tO/e1ther experiment with more mature responses or resort to, 
established child-like behaviors. The "us" project ^as also an unloading 
place for the child, an environment in which it was safe "to work through the 
' tensions built up elsewhere. Pandemonium and chaos often ran paral-lel to 
positive group interaction and sharing. Meanwhile, the families were 'in most 
cases seeking more meaningful relationships with their children; they 'frequently 
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reinforced the positive, while often ignoring negative and disruptive be- 
1 haviors which were now more acceptable due to the overall improved inter-, 
actions.. The schools were unable, to follow this pattern because of the 
inherent structure imposed by being educational institutions that dealt with 
masses of children , "pre-established criteria and objectives, socialization, 
and emphasizing the cognitive domain. To the schools, disruptive and 
problem 'behaviors wef^ the focus. These were major concerns in^he class- 



c 

room. / 



Behavioral Observations , ' 

A difficulty in having counselors and teachers rate the changes in 
behaviors of the children they work with (e.g. Referral Behavior^ ehecklist) 
is;the,. "halo" or "devil - effect. This is a tendency to allow a few charac- 
teristics of an individual to influence the. judgment of other characteristics. 
This halo/devil effect is a major source of personal bias and distortion 
of judgment, and can uoth influence the way a person reacts to and treats 
' another, and the responses given in questionnaires about that person. 

Regretably, counseld^ and teachers are often more prone to a negative 
tendency when working with problem children. _ The tenn "problem chifdf-en"' 
in itself causes a focus on the negative aspects of the child; hence, subtle 
positive changes that require iiwnedi ate reinforcement are often ignored. 
When the "us" counselors met for case conferences, they most frequently dis- 
ctis^d problems 'and how to resolve them. Only occasionally was the evening ' 
spent capturing the positive changes. "Problem children" are too' frequently 
ignored except when they are being problems. That is one reason why they ' 
are problems and that is why judgments are biased. ■. 

To counteract the counselor biases, behavioral observations on the 
children and counselors were attempted by the staff. This behavioral obser- 
vation approach was designed to provide a quantifiable and objective 
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measurement with which to compare other judgments. A manual for observing. ' 
behaviors was written {see Appendix) and staff training in observations and • . 
coding was completed through the use of video-taped exarriples. During the 
\first six weeks of program operation, weekly observations were randomly made 
byv the staff on each, counselor and counselee (twice a day for two minutes 
each\. At the end of that six-weeK period, the behavioral observations were 
disconXinued for the following reasons: (1) there was Inadequate inter- judge 
reliabihNh/, (2) -tlTe behavioral observations were tedious and were growing 
increasingly difficult to complete, (3) there were excessively low and high 
b%hav1or rate\ in some categories, abactor that induced bias in the obser- 
vations themselyes, (4) the people being observed and the situational demands • 
often interfered with the data validity, and (5) too many behaviors were being 
observed at the same time, on too many people, and by too few staff . 

These problenisvin observation might have been avoided with a different 
design, which was what this specific research pointed out, In.terjudge reli- 
ability could have bean re(jiuced by having fewi^r observRrs (one- or two rath,ir 
than six); fewer and less complex bc-havior classificatloRs could have been •'■ 
selected; av-i-at sampling rather than time sai-pl ihg could hay» reduced low 
and high ra . ; behaviors; and todiun could have been reduced by observing a 
smaller sample (randomly selected}., 

Adjecti ve ,Cnecmst; . _ ^ ^ 

■ The parents had reported 'a decrease in problem behaviors, and an increase 
in positive behaviors. The schools reported an increase in positive behaviors 
and interactions. Overall, the child's problem behoviors had levelled, becoming 
almost the same at home, school, and with the project environment. Important 
now, to the child, wolild.be a positive chancje in tho way he was defined by 

*".'■'' ^ 

otMers. a reinforcement for bis changes. In order to res-earch this, an 
Adjective Checklist {AC), was used with the Referral 3shay1crs Checklist iRBC). ] 
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The Adjective Checklist consists of thirty-five bi~po1ar adjectives 
with .a^even point scale from -3 to +3 (see Appendix). This was a modifi- 
.cation of "an instrument used by Oregon Research Institute (Patwcrson version 
of the Seeker Adjective Checklist). It was easy to administer, fast, and 
provided an index of parent and teacher sentiment toward the child. A 

negative total implied a negative sentiment, while a positive implied posi- 

\ 

tive sentiment. \ . 

It was assumed by the project that as the child progressed, a change- 
in sentiment would occur at home, in the classroom, and at the program. At 
home and in the school this assumption held, but in the program, it did not. 
The parents had entered, the program feeling about the same as the para- 
counselors toward their children. Both groups felt'sTiglvtly positive about 
the child. The teachers on the other hand, generally viewed the child nega- 
tively. At the completion of the process, the parents were feeling much 
more positive about their children, the teachers had changed from a negative 
perception^ to a slight positive, while the program counsaTors still main- 
tained their original sentiments. 

^ , Table 7 

Adjective Checklist p>a/Post Comparisons 0f Home, School, and" 
, Para-Counselor Santiment Tov/ard the "us * Children 



Group 


Pre -Me an 


Post-Mear 


1 t 


df 




Home: Senior 


22.83 


43,50 


2.73 


n 


.05 


Youth 


25.07 


37.76 


Of 1.69 


12 




'All 


24.0 


40.52 


2.05 


24 


.05 o.t. 


School: All 


-8.90 


3.60 


2. ,50 


9 


.05 


Counselor: All 


22.27 


2^.51 


■ .30 


17 





These differences 1n sentiment could account fo^ changing scores on\the 
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Referral Be 'viot's Checklist and the dacaaafiH negative and increasing 
positive b.. r^iors reportsc? for xfie ch'^^d. The parants vvere the most posi- 
tive about t' -;7r children ar.d >»eporf.8d hi« cnly major decrease in negative 
behaviors, as well hs on increase fn S!0s1tive benaviar and attitude. This 
Increase in sentiment gives the child Gssential relnforcatr.ent for continuing 
healthy change and fjro/th. The -jtachers meanwhile started^with a negative 
■ feeling toward the cnildreit iti general, end made a most important, change ■ 
toward a slightly positive or almost neu'cral attitute. This change, would 
inot provide a positive reinforcement to the child, except In the' sense that , 
negative 5f.-nt1ment was reduced. Ihis could dccount fc^r the non-change in ' , 
referral problem behaviors atschoo". The teachers were not reinforcing 
the child's overall cnanges wtth genuine positive ihcrsases in sentiment and 
definition. The same regretably, applied to the para-cbunselors. Around 
the program, ihey remainf:d slightly positive in the way they defined and 
perceived the children, but due possibly do their noles as counselors, 
surrounded by a Continual bombardment of problems ,=rom their assigned 
children and others, t^ey could not'allow an important change in definition 
and feeling to occur. As a chack on this thaory, ^ cofrGlation coefficient 
was obtained for the Adjective Checklist and ke'forral Behaviors Checklist 
responses from parents, teachers, and counselors. The association was 
significant {<JJ1) , r==.73. 

In analyzing the individual AC responses of the para-counselors, it 
became increasingly evident that they wereusflning the child more' from per- 
spectives located in their own frustrations or reelings of success than on 
the basis of actual characteristics of the child. Those counselors who had 
been unable to develop in-depth relationships with their children gave the " 
lowest scores, .at t'rm^s being extreme 'y negative. Cn l'he other hand, the 
more successful counselors' tended i:o givG highe- post scores on the Adjective 



Checklist and 'lower on^s on the Referral Behaviors Checklist. 

• . » , • 

These' comparisons point out two main factors: (1) the .importance of ■ 
significant others ( parents ,;^teachers, and para-counselors) in reinforcing 
the positive <|leve1opniental changes in the child, and (2) the potential bias 
produced in ratings or questionnaires, accjrding to how the rater defines ' 
the person being rated. 

.Ch.i,ldren's Personality Questionnaire (CPQ) 

The CPQ is a two part,^ 140 question, H factor personality questionnaire 
published by the Institute for Personality and Ability Testing. It Is 
designed to test children between ages eight and twelve. It requires forced 
Choice either/or answers, can be hand scored. or computer serviced and ana- / 
lyzed. and takes approximately 30 to 60 minutes to administer, depending on 
the individual or group. * In this tes-t fourteen objectively determined ' 
personality source traits can be measured, identified by alphabetic letters 
and technical names, are placed on a test profile. Individual or group 
changes can be measured, giving objectively defined self-descriptive data 
for comparison with other information '(a more detailed description of the 
primary factors and their related characteristics is offered in the Appendix). 
Second-order factors may ba calculated by combining specific primary scores 
(the fourteen source traits) to provide further measurements in areas such 
as extra vers ion and anxiety. ' . . 

The fourteen source traits or primary factors are detemined by adding, 
significantly correlated responses given. to specific questions. A ray/ score 
is obtained and then converted into a sten (standard ten score) for .comparison 
to standardized norms (between sten scores of 4.5 to 6,5). Each sten score 
is compared to a bi-polar description and can ba placed on a "profile" with, 
the other sten scores to give an overall perception of that individual's 
personality. Low or high scores do not .•;ignify non-health or health,, but 



must be examined according to t|ie specific bi-polar characteristics of that ' 
factor in relation to all other factors - 

Imporfant. in this questionnaire, as in all others. 1s the honesty of 
response and motivational level of the child. The test requires concentration 
and effort for a fairly long period of time. Because fourteen factors' are 
being measured within 140 questions* with an average of ten questions per 
factor, it is critical to get the best effort on each answer. To Increase 
test reliability and validity, equivalent forms are available and can be 
given to supplement the scores, giving more questions per factor. These 
equivalent forms may also be used^ to provide different pre/post test forms. 

" Due to time and motivation factors, the' "us" project gave form "A" 
for tlie pre-test and form "B" for the- post-test. " Care was taken to give 
the child enough support and allow enough time to permit completion with 
tha highest ^mqtivati on and least frustration. The results of the pre and 
post testing are shown in the following table: 

•■ ^ labfe 8 , . 

Children's Personality Questionnaire Pre/Post Test 
Results on the "us" Children 

~ „ . h - • , . 



Factor 
> 


Group 


Pre -Me an 


Posf-f^iean 


t 


df 


< 


A , 


Senior 
' Youth- 
All 


4.0 
.4.73 

4.37 


4.71. 
4.26 
4.48 


1.68 
.64 
.23 


13 
14 
28 




' B 


Senior 

Youth 

All 


5.5 

4.93^ 


4.78 
5.93 
5.37 


1.19 
2. '69 
.98 


13 
14 

2"^ 


<02 


C 


SeniiDr 

Youth 

All 


4.57 

4.8 

4.68 


5.07' 
5.13 s 
5.10 


.65 
.68 
.94 


13 

14 

28 . 
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Factor 



H - 



N 



Q3 



Q4 



6myp 



Senior 
Youth 

An 

' Senior 
Youth 
An 

Senior 
Youth 

An^ 

Senior 
Youth 
■ An 

-Senior 
Youth 

An 

Senior 
Youth 

An ^ 

Senior 
Youth 

An 

• Senior 
•Youth 

An. 

Senior 
Youth 
Al 1 

Senior 

Youth 

An 

Senior 
Youth 
411 " 



Envia -An 
Anxiety A-ll . 
Independ. 'An 
Vocab . An 
: Writing - An * 
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Pre-Mean Post-Maan 



df 
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5.78 
5.4 • 
5.58. 


6.14 
7.13 
6.65 


.66 
3.1^ 
2.67 


13. 
U 
28 


<01 


5'.64v 
5.26 
5.44 . 


6.0 

6:73, 
6.37 


.58 
" 3.07 

. 2.38 


13 , 
,14 
! 28 


<01 • 


4.92 
4.53. 
4.72 " 


5.42 
6.35 ^ 
5.89 


.66 
Z.74 
2.33 


13 
1-4 
28 


<.02 


2.57 
3.8' 
3.2 


. 5.35 
. 4.53 . 
4.93 ■ 


7.05 
.81 
1.96 


, 1'3 
14 

CO 


<001 
. <-.uo o.t. 


3.57 
"4'. 8 
4.2 


.5'.'28.. ' 
- 5.73 
5.51 


2.57 
1.34 
2.73 


13 
14 

28*^ 




7.14 
6.53 
6.82 ' 


5.-85 
5.65 
■ 5.75 


2.34 
1.11 
2.24 


1-3 

■ U 

28 


<.05 


7.07 ■ • 

6.53 

6.79 


4.92 ' 
5.25 
■5.1 


3.51 
2.01 
3.8 


> 13 
14 
■ 28 


<.01 

•^.os 
<;.ooi 


6.85 
6. '93 • 
6.89 


' -5.71 
7.26^ 
7.0 ^ 

t i 


.19 
■..73 
.25 


13 

28 


/ 

/ 


5.78 
5.4 ■ 
5.58 - 


4.85 
.4. -5 3 . 

4^58 \ 


' 2.25 
.94 
1 .76 


13 
14 
28 


\<.05 


5.0 

4.53 

4.75 


A. 71 • 
3.73 

4.2. 


.31 
i.2^ 


13 
14 
28 




6.5 

5.66 
5.5^' 


6 "?a 

7.2 

6.75 


2.22 

. 2.17 


13 
14 

28 „ 


<.'05 
<.05 


4.79 ' 
5.96 . 
5.38 ,.' 
4.07' 
5.00 


' 5.59 
5.92 

■■'5.26 
5,07 
4.88 


2.39 
' .22 
.29 
3.13 
.43 


■ 28 
'28 
28 
28 
28 


<.05 
<.01 
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Factor Grpup Pre-Mean'' Post-Mean .. ' • t ■ df ' qC 



Spelling' AH 3.65 

Uang-7\rts All 3.9^ 

Math . All ■ 3,26 

Soc. Stu. All . / 3.53 

Health •. All ' ■ ^ ' 3.92 

Science All 3.73 

Music All . 5.38 

Art *■ All 5*34 



4,76 . 


.3.91 


28 


<01 


= 5.00 


3.78 • 


;28 


^.01 


4.92 


6.36 


28 


- <:.ooi 


4.-73 • 


4.-13 


28 


<.001 


S.26 


3.'9fi 


'2B 


<.01 


4.92 


4.29 , 


28 


<.00Z 


5.19 


.51' 


28 




5; 34 • . 




28 





^ "The analysis of this data disclosed: |1) significant increases in 
the primary factors of intelligence^, - B (for the children paired with youths), 
excitability - D, dominance - E, sur'gency or enthusiasm --F, superego or 
conscientiousness - G» venturousness - H, self-reliance - I, zest - J, 
confidence and adequacy - 0, and ergic tension - Q4; (2) a significant 
increase in the secondary factor of extraversion; and O/signlf leant 
increases In the secondary factors predicting better academic performance 
in vocabulary, spellfng, language art^ arithmetic, social studies, health 
and science. ^ * , - " 

As shown, by- the increase in positive behaviors and interaction ^(AC), 
;the increases 1,n self -concept for some children,, and now by the CPQ results, 
the "us" children had beconje more alive,.f illed with energy, and motivated. 
Withtn the open environment created by the "us" project and pa'ra-counselors, " 
the children were free (within limits of responsible sharing) to^develop 
their interactions with others.' This produced an abun|ance of energy, as - 
shown by the increase In excitability, dominance, spontaneity and venturous- 
nfess, vigorousness or zest, and e-gic tension. In the "us" project this 
Increase in energy was -expected, and avenues had been created to help channel 
that energy into positive behaviors and interactions. Consequently, with - 
increased energy came the increase in group sharing and self-reliance, zest 
within the group, and a more enthusiastic happy-go-lucky manner. The 
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children became more confident., conscientious and Independeoi. This Increase 
In energy and oves^all allveness also aocouated for th^lncrease ln Intelli- 
gence scores for some; tthey were motivated to try.' This 1ncrease'"1n the 
primary factors of energy (Q^, confidence (0-). and conscientiousness . 
(G+) accounted for the' increase in the secondary facW, scores measuring ' ' 
potential for better academic perfomiance. bringing the means for the more 
coping-rational school subjects even w1t(|j|,he more expressive-creative . ' 
(music, art.iand'wrlting). ' ' . ' / 

As a group, the "us" children had worked through the transition phase, 
growth.was no longer blocked, they were more alive, filled with energy, con- \ 
fident. caring for others, Sble to work wi-thin a group and with others, and 
they needed only to be reinforced for these >anges! If given a supporiive 
. environment that allowed cbntintiafclon of this positive growth, the "us"" child- 
ren would have excellent possibilities. If Mocked. l:eft unreinforeed.\and- 
labelled still as problem children, these potentially hea^lthy people would 
be forced to release their increased erg1c tens 1on>.a long. other -avenues. 
Anti -social behaviors, poor attitudes, underacij^ievement, and inability to ■ 
develop positive relationships wo uld- appear,, indicators of blocked growth. 
The child would be blamed, punishffd, and eventually ignored. 

This is one of* the major con&erns 1,1 prirnafy prevention', the environment 
w1,th which the child must Interactv including na.tui^e, culture, institutions,' 
and people. In'the environment created by the "us" ,*amily, an environment 
the children were actively shaping, thes& children were able to break free 
from the frustrations caused by previous failurgs; labellings, and hostile : ' 
nop-supportive^nvironments. With the "us" project terminated, where would 
these children turn? 

» ■ 

Semantic Differential (SO). ' ' ' v , 

The place the children would first turn to .is ^he p-ace they perceive 



to be the most positive, the Semantic Differential ,can be used to dete»:mine 
'.their perceptions.' This c^uesfetonnai re consists of 18 bi -polar, five-point ' 
^scales that represent three major factors: (1) evaluation- ^'n such scales ' 
a^s good-bad an^ happy-sad, (2) po tency in such scales ..as strohg-waak and 
loving-not Toying, and (3) activity in such scales as fast-slow^ and helping- 
not helping, (see Appendix).' A concept Is given for §ach list of scales and" 
the child places a mark nearest the .adjective whi.ch describes his feelings 
about that concept .on each of the. 18 five-point scal-es. The form is easy 
to complete, requiring only five minutes for each "concept. 

Five concepts wer^ given to the child in pre and post .testing:' 
(1) "lam." (2) "My counselor is," fS) "My family is, ".(4) "The proglram is," 
and (5) "My school is." .-When their responses were tallied, any adje'ctive- 
that received an overall mean of 4.0 on the five-point scale .wWcons-idered 
significant. . " ' " 



Table 9 

Semantic Differential Pre/Post Significant Adjective Totals 
as Rated by the "us" Children , 





"I 

Pre 


am" - • 
Post 


"Counselor" 
Pre Post 


"Fami.ly" 
Pre Post 

~ u » 


"Program", 
Pre Post 


0 

"School" 
Pre Post 




2 


2 


3 


4 


r , 3 


3 


4 ' 






2 


* 2 


5 


4 


2 3 


3 


4 




(P) 






4 


4 . 


3 5 


1 


5 




z 


' 4 


4 


12 


12 


7 11 


7 


, 13 





A 



"During the program, the children had remained basically Unchanged in 
their perceptions" about themsel ves^ Iji the beginning, "they saw themselves 
as mostly active and interesting . At the end of the program, they were 
active and helpful . Their perceptions about their counselors remained 
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sT'Ostly the same, wj^th twelve out cf eiqhtean {56.7Z} adjectiv^^s rating a 
4.0 or better or, the five-point scale. A chango in their feelings about 
fai-iily'did occur, oncrea'^ing frdm seven- (38.9t:} to eleven (61.1%) adjectives 
rating a positive 4.0 or bette*'. l,v tf-a end- of the program, they .gave 
their families higher scores in activity, evaluation, and'potency." An 
increase in positive adjectives describing the program was noted also, 
which now totalled thirteen out )f the eighteen (72. "z'^) possible. -School 
meanwhile remained the same, nev-r, having received any rating above 4.0 
on the five-point scale. ■ \ . ■ 



Table 10 

Semantic Differential Pre/Post Comparisons of "us" Children Ratings' 



Factor 



Group. 



Pre-Mean .Post-Mean 



df 



I am 


Senior' 
■ Youth 
Alt 


■ 46,38 
44.27 
.45.41 


47.76 
45.09 
„ 46.54 


' .84 
.59 
1.05 


12 
ID 
■ 23 




Counselor 


Senior 

Youth 

All 


52.61 
51.54 
52.12 


■so.d 

51,36 

50.62 


1.50 
.09 

1.18 


12 
10 
23 




Fami jy 


Senior 
Yolith 
Al 1 ^ 


48.92 

"45.0 

47.12 


■ 53.23 
45.90 
49.87 


2.08 

_ .53 
1.99 ' 


12 
10 
23 


<05 o.t. 

<05 O.t. 


P rog ram ' 


Senior 
: Youth 
All 


50.23 
' 48.27 
49.33 


52:23 ' 

47.27 

49.95 


.79 ' 
.^3 .-^ 
.26 


12 
10 
23 




School 


Senior 
Youth 
'All' 


34i38 
38.0 
■■ 36.04 


35.3 

'37.09 . 
^35.12 


.31 
.19 
.02 


12 
10 
23 . 





Further pre/post analysis was completed on the five concepts rated by- 
the children. Increases in total points per concept w6re noted by adding ^ 
the numericaT scores of all eighteen scales. Jhe results confirmed the 
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previous conclusions. The larnest. incred.e r.otad concerned the concept 
"My far.i,i]y is". Ranking the rieans of the post-tost total scores yielded 
a hierarchy of choices n:ade by thf. diildren. from highest to lowest: 
counselor, program, fairlly, self (I am), und Gchool, This most prpbably 
represents .ha orcjer of preference the child would express when electing 
the source from which to seek further enhancement of development, were 
such a choice offered. 

Phenomenol ogi cal Qbserva.t i nnc 

Some children in the "us" fa.:iily did not have mny choices. The program 

was over; they would seldom see t,leir counselors again, and their family 

relationships were disturbed. Tho only resources left them were school, 
/self, and peers. 'What follows is'a brief summary of one child who shifted 

to these resources. This was observed by the staff and para-counselors, and 

recorded in the '^phenoms". Idoptities have been altered somewhat in order 

to maintain confidentiality. ■ 

Case Study: This young female child came to the program with tremendous 

enthusiasm to become part of the "us" family. Her mother had been hesitant 
to allow her to join. The child was having .difficulties in school, was 
.acting out in class, and had few relationships with peers. During the first 
day, she was shy and somewhat self conscious and tended to remain close to ' 
another female child whom she had known before.. ' 

Observations continually indicated her inabiltiy to express helself. • 
openly and h.er hesitancy in getting started, whether in activities or in 
developing a , relationship. Finally, she did begin talking "about a few 
troubles at home, troubles the counselor felt might be ^ more serious than 
she had thus far disclosed. Through constant effort on'the CQunselor 's . 
part, the child responded to being touched and began to demonstrate a 
tremendous need to be physically near both her female counselor and a male 
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member whom she trusted. 

After meeting with the prugrai,. and !ier. counselor more frequently, she 
started to disclose mora and show ui^rc -nterest in being involved. She was 
having difficulties with peers a.. ,ch,ol .,r.. talked about this with her 
counselor. When depressed, she now reached out more willingly, rather than 
saying that nothing was wrong. She was kept from the program for a week by' 
her oarents, and this she explained was fear of ner?. Her parents were 
using her access to the program is a means to control her actions, refusing 
to let her participate if she wert. not a near-perfect child. One parent drank 
heavily and tended t-^seek excu3us for venting fi-ustrations on the child. 
The child expressed her fear to the counselor of making her parents angry, 
and stated she could not talk on the phone. The child openly expressed to 
the.counse; r a hope that somehow the courts could remove her from the' 
family and pi ace. her elsewnere. 

The child began calling the counsalo*- when the parents were not "home, 
and would spend time talking dnd expressing ner need fo»^ someone she could 
trust and be with. At the program, she started to mix more readily with her 
peers, especially when the counselor was present to help initiate the 
interaction. The child sought physical contact more freely and enjoyed 
attention especially from her counselor and the male staff member. ' 

When the child was grounded again (her freedom restricted), a pattern 
became clear. Each time the chi Id showed increased 'interest in the project 
and other people outside the family, sne would be grounded on the pretext 
of some infraction. The counselor suggested family counseling or inter- 
vention by the staff , but che fearful child said, "No." Follow-up by the 
counselor and, staff found the parents ynwilling to communicate. 

When the ou'tings started it was at first questionable whether\his 
child would be able to go, especially overnight. After staff intervention, 
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■ this became possible. On the first nutiags, the: child selected another 
female to be with most of the time and sncwad signs of being easily influ- 
enced. When a few maje^ ch'ildre.i began to show interest in her,, she was em- 
barrassed and unable to handle thn situation, becoming somewhat sexually 
manipulative of others. Her counselor discussed thHs- problem with-^er.' 
Then later, this behavior v/a<; repeatocj whfsn hsr peer-girlfriend was present. ■ 
The staff called a challenge group or. the, t:wo girts and' the males involved. 
This ended most of the oroblern behavio-'-. Talks ensued about the child's 
need to relate to peers, especially males whom she was interested in, and 
about healthier ways to interact. 

Ultimately, the family responded with less closedness and the child ^ 
remarked to her counselor that the parents were trying to be more affectionate 
and understanding (this lasted only briefly). Around the program, she 
be'came very cloie to the other people and reached out willingly to her peers ' 
and the adults. She aopeared more independent of her counselor and far more 
self-assured. In small 'groups, she found hc-rseif capable of listening to 
her peers and; reaching out to help them interaet better. She began to ' 
model counselor behaviors. A special , male-female, (peer group- was arranged 
by the staff, and she participated in ordtjr to lesrn how to communicate 
more openly with the opposite sex. " „ 

At the/end of the project, the ciiild was capable of mixing easily with 
most peopl,^ in the "us" family, " She had bs.corne independent of her counselor 
and spenj! most of the time with peers. She develooed a crush on one male' 
child ai^'d contacted, a stdf^" meT-m (the ^lale she trusted) to help her under- 
stand this situation. A^tar the pi-oject endc?-:!, she organiz'^d meetings with 
•her peers am continued .contact with 'her rc-ui^selcr for a faw weeks. According 
to reports by her teacher. $m ultlmatyly heca^rfi .exceptionally capable in 
relating to her peers,, and dnve ;'Of-6-d-,ciosp- fr-'cndshlr.s wrth both sexes. Her 
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teacher felt this change had helped her -isTuraiisrli- ■ person. that !;>r 
behavior in school had become positive- » •■'itri few-.:;, .aisiricting behaviors 
and. increased evidence of regponsibil icy. . \:t\a,\ fi:?->cjy.: -.jocl art I v1 tier, 
the child was observed by the teaoher to b:- mcM r.io.rt; coan'-.^n. ard wilbnr 
to become involved. The teacher "eU th,ai: l:,^. chiM's sts .'f-conces/t had 
Improved remarkably. ^ 

When pre and post scores were comparccU the child shovved*no ch'inge in 
self-concept on the Piers-Harris, her paren.-.s .stect^ d s^^n had r:Ou improved 
at all; the parental Referral Baaa'iiv^^i ChecMislt snov.-ri.t an increase in 
marked problem behaviors and a d' crers^i in ?^ .f: --r-M-;-. h-- -f f Jc-ci:'=t' Kv the 
Adjective Checklist. The chlldS s6lf-rdpo"ts e.id S-:-.:-!?- v... .Ci ffc'rentlal 
showed responses indicating she felt, better abc^!: ■t-o ;';^ vas and got along 
better with her peers , but not with .'ier -fannTy. T-!?-: rv-i>cr-te-i fGw<:r problem -, 
in school and with peers, but just a-^ .■'■:;••/ a-, e - H r - / ^ 

Post Data Feedb ack ^ 

Having an avdilatle erv^ron^n.^r;., -t.. v ]. - ■ pS?':- j' ; anc 
self --enhancement, mny ''us" ch'ildren v-,. ^,i>]^> d^v^M- thfiir 
blocked transition phases, f^^oblems t'e^^ r^oi^^ i *r ui'h. ' Tuls iielut- 
build problem-sQlvino methods t^ct ^;om"^.:; /-.nn^ :o ^ c-ip U'zer growth/ ;f :> 
project did not try to prevent oroblens . r<;t rjiTj^od way for tha'child lo 
develop his or her own b^.st m^i^\od :yi. ^,0^']/*^ t^.c::i. Wl^h the sufport /'f 
their para-counselors, tha -^Mdreiv ^^ovva*.;; ^t.,.^^. t:.'tiliies healthir^ 

reached out to make new reiatian^^h ^^v. o; J Mon^^'' Kui-r if^^nQlh^ v;*thi' 
"self". ■ ,• '• , 

The children and their parents w^r.. ■■v.-^ h ^jl -;',-/;-am .jesti jnn^.iu- 

that asked them, to respond accordinn zr. h>/ ?;hr chi;i.* .rv^x .-f - ^cte.' 

. • ^ . ■ . • ..... 

the "us" project. The questicnnriire was sc^kc? '''^on I ro t nesponsos on 
the level 0-2.5 were considered rericvc;vr_ Ti,:;. ?.5 ^€u;:ra> ^-^^ n^ ohr^pqi), an*; 
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3.5-5 positive. Parents were asked to provide whatever comments they wished. 
Here 1s their feedback, distinguished ^according to those ctiildren paired 
with seniors, wiih youths, and for all children combined. 

Table 11 

Counselee Self-Program Questionnaire Feedback 



Question 



1. My family gets along better. 

2. I like myself better. 

3. I get along .better with peers. 

4. My counselor- is important. 

5. My counselor worked' to know. me, 

6. My counselor listened. 

7. I behave better. 

'8. I like my parents more. 

9. I developed as a person. ■ 

10. I am more self-confident. 



Senior 


Youth 


All 


3.5 


3.59 


3.55 


3.86 


• 4.06 


3.97 


4.07 • 


3.53 


3.77 


4.0 


3.65 


"3.81 


4.93 ' 


4.06 


4.45 


4.5 


4.12 


4.29 


4.07 


3.82 


,3.92 


4.21 


3.35 


3.74 


3.71 


3.82 


3.77 


4.14 ' 


4.Q0 


4.07 



The children felt their counselors worked to get to know them, especially 
•the seniors. They felt their counselors had listened. Th^ children felt 
more confident and, better about who ttiey were. They behaved better. They 
liked their parents more, and their families had improved. Their peers vJiere , 
easier to -associate with, and they themselves developed as people. 

Most parents agreed. The'child had gained in confidence, and had 
developed as a person, beyond what they had expected from the1^ child's parti- 
cipation in the "us" project. Their child, was behaving better, get't1n| 
along at home better, getting along with other children better, and most 
importantly able to relate with the family more. The parents felt better 
about their children. Ninety-six percent said they would again send their 
children to the "usl' program; most wanted more staff and counselor contact; 
and forty-one percent v^anted parent groups and activities^. Half of these 
parents would consider the "us" project as a partial alternative to school. . 
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If the child continued in regualr school, most parents preferred the child 
not be separated from the regular classroom" activities during the day. 
Instead, they preferred week-nights or, especially, week-ends. When the * 
principal investigator requested personal permission to continue research 
on their children for a period of five years, 93.4 percent said yes, one 
family said no, and one family could not decide. ' 

" Table 12 
Parent-Progran Questionnaire Feedback 



Question Senior Youth All 



I' J- 3 "^^1^*^^ ''^"^'^ *° ^-21 3.56 3 89 

?• M-^ ^-J^ PS? ^^"^"^ witri peers. 4.36 3.63 4*0 

3. ,My chTld^behaves better. 40 375 ^qr 

4. -I feel better about my child. 371 375 373 
•5. ^My child has developed positively. 4.29 4^0 4"l5 

6. The "us". program effort was better 

than expected. 3 79 3 01 ' o on 

7. , My child is more confident. ^'o7 3 69 3 88 

8. I would send my child again. 100% ^gQt 95 50/ 
in ; would like more counselor coritacT. m 61% 53 5% 
10. I would like more staff contact. 50^^ 87^ 68 5? 

.11. I would like family counseling or ' / ^^'^'^ 

parent groups. ■ ' . 35^;; n-jo, 

„ 12. I would grant permission for my cfrHd 
to attend the program as a parties' 

alternative to s„chool. 50*: 50^- 50°' ' 



Some of the written comments made by parents wo^-e: 

innovatWp' .^nfT*!!? I' °" '"'^ positive, constructive and . 

innovative, and I. would like to see more such programs in the area. 

it rontln'ul c!;^?r^''T- ^ ^^'-^ w-^^tHwhile project and I would like to see 
It continue so other children could benefit from it. 

My child has more self-confidence now since attending you program. 

.h,-iw^nV°"^'^^'^'' ^'''•^^ the project intended as I did not consider my 

child to have any problems in the first place. - 

mnrh.^If^IJ!'^^ counselor did a good job, jjut a program can only do so 
much; the rest is up to the child and. parents. 
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I -feel the first »youth counsc.loi- was too young and preoccuDied with 
her own probleiris. Changing my child to an older person reaUy helped 

• ^ ' • . ■ 

finH ^fofl?^?'"' ^^^^•J]?'}^. containing^n opportunity for our child to ^ 
find a evel for his capabilities and to develop a mental and physical' 
expression of advanced need. P'Obiudi 

nV.foinW^ the p^<^gran^ has been ,i positive force in my child's life. I am 
grateful for tne, opportunities ard positive changes. 

rhiiH'^°J?^3 the truth I don't really know what the program did for w 
Tall l I t \^ ^'.^^"^ ^ ^^^^-y positive reaction on him. He doesn't 
seem to be bothered as before an-i is acting like a typical child. 

.t^^rtpH ^Ililt^^^ a domestic upheaval (divorce) when the program 

r'onl^H I k was under great stra-n. showing lots of depression and clinging 
^pfftp ."nH^'^'r^r^ The program helped my child find positive ways to ^ \ 
relate an^l meet other ^'eople and have experiences which helped her deal with 
her personal problem.. Her self confidence has been greatly improved and 
have enjoyed watching her pleasure and growth. • ^ 

ment fn nSr'rhifJ^c^tlu 9'^'*^^ positive improve-' 

wf!h Mc n '^favTO'" and character. Out ch-ild. had defini te problems 

with his peers, a "not too good"opinion of himself, and no place to channel 
his surplus energy. He was uptight with himself and everyone He hid behnd 
tTJ/TJ° ^^^''^ '^^"Sed to real self confidence We are very pset 

losJ so easily^'°^'"" continuing, and hate to see progpss made and 

„n ?!l^r°3'"u\"!^ '-'"^ child needed. My child-has opened 

tn thP Jntn°i h.is .r.nuence in the '■us-program. He looks forward 

aaaS^t hllfu- "V^^S' He used to be so pessimistic and 

against himself. J\ov] he knows he can do about anything he sets' out to do. - ■ 
He s done a lot of growing up. 

\ 

" lli§_J^£M!l§i;^ 1.ors • 

The "us" children had made some positive Ganges, in behavior, interaction, 
self-concept, and^ personal itv. Ihc-se changes had been noticed especially ' 
at hcn^e, but also at school and the program. An \>nvironment had. been estab- . 
lished for them to develop more onenly v/itnin, and, the children had done so./ 
Table 13 shows the major activities offered to the 'children. The first six 
activities- in edch list (crafts , ..-ports , and outings). were the- favorites, 
most frequently attended, and highly rated durii*ig post-test feedback. 

The- activities were morivctional devices, interaction wort-shops, educa- 
fional experiences, and cheile.iQi'rr anocunterr with growth. With .surrounding 
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mountains, lakes, and streams, a college gym for use, and an "us" house 
filled with equipment, the activities provided a setting for spontaneous 
interactions to occur, and from these, a more natural counseling approach 
was possible: "'Artificial sensi bivity-encounter groups and doctor-patient 
relationships were not needed, nor especially wanted. Growth came from 
b^eing-in-thG-program, as a natun.l consequence of existential here-and-now 
experiences . , / * - . 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

k 

(6) 



Table 13 

Activities lut of ''us" Program with Top Selections by 

the '^us" Children ' 



Crafts 



Sports 



Outings. 




Leather 

Pottery 

Video-tape 

Photography 

Woodworking 

Darkroopi 

Beadmalo'ng 

Kite building 

Weaving 

Batik 

Bread baking 
Jewelry making 
Art/Music 
Macrame 
Typing 



Swimming 
Karate 

Motorcycling 

Trampoline 

Basketba*Jl 

Fishing 

Volleybcll 

Tenn:s 

Gymnastics 

Wrestling 

IJbvtacle course 
So.cce r 



Coast - Camping 
Flying 

local day trips 
Backpacking 
Non-local day trips 
Rafting 

Mountain climbing 
Gold Mining 
P^irk 

(sse list--Appendix) 



What brought the project to th. point of rnaking successful impact 
was ndt the activities, but th^ people ni.oh^ed in these activities. When 
the day was scattered and oueraZir.^ iowor developmental levels, it was 
because' the people involved were scatter.^ and operating on lower develop^ 
rnentaljevels. When the day was high' in synerq>. lovel .nd f.cifitation! 
it was because the people wer« Interaccir.g in healthy ways . E^ch person 
played a critical part, add in, to or subtracting f-om the totr.1 surn of healthy 
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energy available 'for ponitlve impact. This total environment, , in return, 
gave support and reinforcemant to the individuals. 

As an example, the -Saturday n-,lieu had far more 'difl^icul ties in,, 
creating a positive environment ttan did the Sunday m.ilieu. At the time,, 
both the staff and pard--professioi:.-;ls assigned to that day were having 
problems with interactions among their own peers. The "us" children for 
that day were pulled back more ai d were non-communicative as a group^ 
When involved,, 1n activitites, th- childr'i:n would often quarrel or become 
, passively resistant. To ccmpensi.te, the full staff was assigned to that 
day, addihg more available effort to be ^>^nt in providing cohesiveness. ' 
Observations were made, feedback was given, and underlying individual 
differences were discussed and resolutions worked toward. In time, the' 
milieu pulled together, but it was never as strongly united as =the Sunday 
milieu. \ ' 

In doing post-research, nc significant diffc-reKces in the normative 
(NSQ) scores, problem bheaviors referral, (Walker and RR^), and sentiment 
(AC) associated with the "us" children for these di fferervbv days were noted. , ' 
The children were generally the same (there was a slight age\i Inference, - 
the Saturday phi Idren being" younger) . khat were different- were the para- 
counsslors and at first, 'the staff. In a counselor effectiveness ranking, 
the mean rating for counselors on Saturday was 12.36, while the Sunday mean 
was 10.63 (the lower mean signified a more effective score). Overall, five 
out of the top six par?-counselors , as rated later by the staff, were in 
the ^i^nday miliau. 

As for the cicttvicur;, they had not dccounted for the difference in 
the milieus. JUe difficulties the Saturday milieu faced were peculiar to 
that group of people. Tha sm of ^heir abilities and positive .energy avail- 
able td the children had been less /than provided on Sundays, The para-counselors 

27G . 
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(and staff) stm had team and individual d'ifferehces to work through, requlr 
ing attenticn that should havvi been available to the children. Each barrier, 
blockad coinmunication , .runor friction, power struggle, hesitancy, jealousy^^ 
or human trait that s;ignified lavu^r-level function1ng» subtracted from the ' 
overall, positive GestaU. " ' " 

- This lower >3s1t1ve group ensrgy, in return, gave less support and rein- 
forcement to those para-counsel OAS who were risking and reaching out (this', 
environmental factor could also .account for the higher rating of paras on 
Sunday), In replicating proje-.t such as the "us" project, simply creating 
similar activities and training people of like ages will not necessarily 
produce the same results. J'jst uS the differences in Saturday and Sunday . 
envir^'nnents ware- noted wchin the same project,, so would the differences ' 
be ncted and maginified in a d;ifferent project. Groups of people' cannot/ be 

duplicated nor replicated; thjy can only be approximated. The followinj 

■ ^ I 
data will provide a descripticr! of the "us" para-counselors." j 

• i 

Mi^liV^^^, Ca^'s^ study Data (Ten) |^ 

The aoe r:nc.3 of the second yaar youth paras was thirteen to seve|iteen, 
mt\\ a meaii of 15.8 years. There were five jun1or$i two sophomores , two 
frjshmen, and cr^ ^^;ghth grader. There- were five inales and five females, 
all in good heilth. Half of these vouch were from broken homes (fouvj females 
and one nafo) and all averaged three sibling?: per family. The male? for 

tne r^ost p;-.rr. ^O'^kecJ fi^^'urd co marriaci^ and a family* the females d|id not. 

■ " 

Religion VM bu n m important earlier influence for half, but was no longer 

■ . < * 

so for any of thtr.% | 

Tht^ par -nts of n.C!>t ycuth paras had at least a high school diploma, and 

many had coPt^^^^ vligraes. They were gerrerally professionals > semi-pro« 

f.3snion.^-ls , or skilied workers. Money did not appear f/ problem in most 

families* thOrgh a few were orr r.he borderline. Most parents supported their 
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child's Jnvo'ivr'rant vrlrJr ^hfc pi-ograR; tnCfugh .^r few becaire hesltapt as "the 

yoi'tli becan-ie more- independent y'f tht.'nuclsar fann'ly. 

IhQ :youth as a whole did ^ot vrL'h to be iike their parents-, although 
they planned to' drew heavily frcv thc- Ir ;tm'ny bnckrrcunds. The youth felt 
their own chosen goals differed f-om their fami1iv4' ,go?.Ts» as' did certain 
of thfir values, attitudes, and beliefn. These differencas, they stated, 
becaRiG especially evident in aretn of personal choices "(e..g. religion, sex, ■ 
education, and drugs)', often i-esjltintj in fuHher problems "in communication 
between the parent and child. M^st youth expressed fear of being fully . . 
honest with their parents about parsonal choices and behavior. 

The "us" project helped most youth become closer to t^eir parents as 
people, but at the' same tim magnified problems related to .independence. 
Many parents, could not change perceptions as quickly as their chi'.ldrea 
changed, arid often.the youth 'elt misunderstood and unfairly treated. A " 
conrnfin complaifit by them w-as" chat they i-^ad intle voice in family dectsion 
making, yet thcv v-en ospecteJ to share in rfesponsibilitj . A lack '.of 
coRi:iunication was cftsn blamed for th1s» the ycuth admitting equal fault.;.' 
The greatest Cf.:-;/lo:;iit directed toward parents was the "parent-role", which 
• the yduth It prevented open cofrimuvn'cutlons becau<?e the parent voiced 
.expectations and d-2mahds without llstscing equal lyv to v.hat the yo.uth wanted. 
Only ha"rf cf the famil :.-s ^hugged or toi;,.r;£.d frequently, ahd sibll*;^ rivalry 
was frequent. . ' ■ . 

Most y:-uth i;sd been :,<ankSvi'as children, dnd on.^ had been abused as a 
child. Hor/i vve:''-- spar-V/f or cc:Jcil«d now-/ b-i,; 'v>r.a .occas 1 onal ly was struck 
.with a pal;; or .rist. Xl'i ':ut twc ycu'h h<«;i considered suicide or running 
aw?y. ,Tv/u uad b-pn ff> rr-^'unr- inr „th€ir5'j-': %\:% , i?"id son.e had been in minor 
trouj'le with tti police. 

As '//ith th^-: ^part^r.rvj ii^fi' mit co.nmco drug provic ::0y used by the youth 
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.v/as alcohol, though hdlf -had' -^'xpenWncec* a inaHjuana higb, and son]e_...had 
e^jperimanted with other hallucinofiaRs. Two', smokad cigsV'ettes ajj'd were 
"hooked". Most statod rhftir piife-tts woi'ld be- more forgiving o^ them if they ' 
came home drunk than if they were ./'stoned' . All youth said drugs were a 
, minor concen-s i,i th.eir lives; they hod used dijjgs originally chiefly for 
experirrientation. ' ' ' ' 

■ JJp'.in entering the program, i.ost of these adolescents had not been , • ' 
.a...3qMateTy info.frsd co.-jic«rning «; :XLial relationship-., especially- concerning 
■ spQcifici of how to ptirform sfexci intercourse (e.g. foreplay and Inter- 
course). Most had never openly d scussed masturbation,, espedal'-ly ,the-ir own. 
Two of these youth had experisiic-ici sexual intprcour^e. The females were ' 
more accepting of their sexuality and famaiansss than' -were the .males toward 
their own sexuctiity and malfihess., However, the i"emales were far ',lgss 
accepting. of their_^phy:.ical a: ;.earance-N;n,'.n the male?. All the youth 'P,re- ' 
farred being opan and honest -.out the;,- ie.xual feelings 'and were able/to 
deal effectlt'cly with thase. drives best through •d1«,cussin.n. They felt ,they' 
could not be open outsida tht nrograiii exctpt witn few close friends. '.■ • 

Aliriost alivthe youth d^:ilikc-i scnoc! ev'sn though most were average 
and a reiv e ^ceotHTia i . One youth hdd dysiex' ;; and ona was hyperactive. To; ' • 
all but 0;' ■ V^r-on grades were. not. Important^, . nd collage remained an: - 
uncertai!' g ■.!£-. 1. Most -^ftntad ^.o continue working with people but felt the 
ediicat-ion-il systc , poor ptace to ieair) to . do so. Az school it was private 
.activi ties, ■'rle-icis, c.r.d a. fe-/ cl&sstjs .that 'urovided their main interests. ' . 
The youth "tec'-iKd ■•.o i;e loners',. hav.na_^'ew ^alected friends. In general, " 

thsir p:-5nts did not Uh^t ;.n active; interesc in sdK»l activititis. 

,■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • • ^ 

lie t>.ri5.. :• :'!dpd to like thcrsslv-j!- totd persons more than did the 

beys , '..'spric: ally in*'che aiea of intorpcrson^,! reJot^cnshln';. As with most 

adolescents, :;ii'^y iu;i'al;iy"'fa-.:?f.i probl'-r^T, with sel f - con fldsMice, poA=r mating 



habits, rough complexions, changing moods ^ and too few in-depth associates. 

V 

They disliked the peer status-games in school, and prided "themseTves on 
being more individualistic in .choice and responsibility thari many of their 
peers. All felt'they were develoTing in "healthier directions and were 
working effectively with" their major.problems,. 

•Man> youth realized they sljpped back into past negative habits easily; 
hence they could easily identify with the prdolems of the "qs" children, ' 
especial'ly ia areas of internal conflicts, no friends, and poor communication 
Occasionally, they f$lt they;had been over influenced by the "us" children . 
and had regressed to past childhood pro\)l em behaviors, but had been able to 
pull themselv.es- out of .the" trap, ^•his was especially true for the female" 
youth, who often appeared more dependent on approval from the "us" children. 

/ 

■ Senior Paras Case Study Data (Eight) " • — — 

There were eight senior para-counsej.ors who finished the* second year 

program, /ive females and three males ! The average age was 57.9 years, with 

a variance of no mor^ than five years in most cases. F'ive seniors- were 

high school, graduates, on had- a B. A., and 2 an M.'A. , averaging 13.7 years' . 

of schooling. One was a professional artist^^others were retired from 

positions as secretary, mil Iworker, school administrator and teacher, arniy 

officer, housewife, and farme-];^. Most did-not miss th^-ir jobs", but did miss 

the chaTlenge and feeling of 'self-esteem generated through competence.- 

With one exception, all were non-participating members of organized 

reli^-gions, though still believingc in a higher being or force beyond man's 

understanding. All preferred to practice their bel iefs personally rather 

than publicly,, and continue,d to guide their li.ves according to values related 

yto human dignity ai^ the /mportanee of individual life. .They continued to 

/ , 
search for answers releY4nt to their own life spacl^n asd situations, but 

always with.in a. fai)^ly, cont)■o,lled moral n'-amework. ' 
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None of the s^^nlors feared death;.an having been personally cidse to 
others who died, and to their own Individual t1..es%f dying. To them, death 
was part of the natural process, though they tended to be concerned for thos 
who .right be l.ft behind. Health remained good for them, though they were 
- often cautious. In. contrast to the younger "us" family members. Most feared 
becoming "living vegetables" locked away In an old folk's home more than 
they d1d> death. 

As for drugs, three smoked, most drank coffee, and some were taking 
prescription drugs. One senior stopped smoking during the.program and did ' 
not start again. None had triea the hallucinogens beyond marijuana, most 
had been drunk or high from alcohol. One was an ex-alcoholic. Two women 
had been married to alcoholics and had watched the effects of alcohol destroy 
someone they had loved. 

Four seniors were married (two were a hQsband and wife para-team), one 
widowed, and three divorced. Most had enjoyed or did enjoy healthy sexual 
relations, but the single seniors found positive sexu.al reVationships more 
difficult to maintain. This was related to tl^e general attitude they held ' 
toward their peers; that is, their senior peers were closed and non-caring 
people who were all too willing to die. ^nd who believed in" the social stigmas 
.placed on older. people. In general,, the "us" seniors perceived the possi- 
bility for healthy, vibrant peer relationships to'bg. harrowing. Jhey found 
them.selves more alone than before, as they watched their peers give up living 
-long before life left t,he body. ' Many experiencgd a loneliness for deep 
friendship.. . „ 

. The "us" seniors especially enjoyed sharing with the younger people, 
who were equally adventurous and open. All the "us" seniors expressed a 
need for variety and new experiences and were continually. searching for ' ' 
alternatives and growth. All enjoyed'the openness found in today's society. 

K f . * » * ' ' _ 
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but felt the inysteo' and aw« of live Jef.£voyed by emphasis on 

negatlvlsni and mechan1ajR.n5ate.^1«1is:n. Vf„.y bHicvsa that sr.any parents 
today were depending far "too nuch on munzio^ and institutions to rear 
children. This, they felt, was d&nq^rom bt'cause it allowed less flexi- ^ 
bility. indtvi duality, and openna.is -often rrore risky and painful -but- 
essential to growth. 

* 

All these seniors held pain a cnaraterlstic of their lives. Most 
had suffered throuyn cuUuraT-Pr;( ncmc depressions, wars, and family trage- 
dies. One had been an orpha-i. Post h.id been raised in rural or semi-rural 
environinants and had yU-ited too iarynr cities only for cultural exposure 
and educational experiences, n^y had been.generally rebellious iri their 
adolescence, and na.d Vften resented the strictness with which they had 
been raised. All (except one who had no children) had raised their children 
differently. They described themselves as tolerant parents, mostly demo- 
cratic.^accepting of the natur-Vl rebelliousness ^in their children, and able 
to share close relationships upon .fjparation of \m nuclear family. One 

senior had later experienced crisis with his children but 'through constant 

efforts -had -managed to find a soiyij^!.. 

Sotn as Kid", and adulM tne •jenic'S had exn^r't^nced tensions tn rela- 

tiornhips with Zholr bmthm. and nsti^r;., futinf! into what U curi4ntly ' 

accepted As the typical,'- bror.her-slrcGr, on ,-jc.aif,.off again relationships. 

A few felt c^Qsa t.;.-n-rf .=;;Vr,,,5 ,,d vi;,7^:.id tnemi fraquenf^y, but F..ost | 

visited or heard fr^n^x^:; once a y.fi.^r--ju%t enouqii to keep abrt}i?.st of' 

faniily history. 

' seniors. ware mostly lo^ar^^nmU class .-.a -mcomu'. M^ney was of * , . « 

secondary ImportancG to all cif th^i, necesEsry fov suvn/ivai/but not a goal 
in itself. Thai r-mljor efforts n.viaisisd in ■ OfiMnued' se'lf-(i.!pr.^vemc.nt and . 
being or becoming heaitny people. Fro^n thHr s^ars, t:h.iy c^rr H c^tf.. *^ 
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Images a^, a whole-; often expressing loubt and skepticism about their own 
abilities, and were far less able to talk about their positive characteristics 
than to label their weaknesses. All seamed filled with an inner energy 
that derived from a religious or philosophic belief, or a seewch for some 
truth or meaning to life. 

I^a ra-Counselors Pre/Post Data (Year 02) 

Drug Knowledge Seals 

- Although drug knowlege was not emphasized in the "us" project, a test 
was given in order to discover whether the para-counselors' increased their 
drug knowledge, and how their responses compared according to age classifi- 
cations Cyouth-senior) and to the staff. A 4-question Drug Knowledge Scale 
(from Pennsylvania State University Evaluation Scales) , was administered to 
all para-counselors when they first entered the program, at the end of train- 
ing, and again at the end of the year* (pre/mid/post). The multiple choice 
test was easy to administer, and took 15 minutes to complete. 

After comp-etion of training, a significant inc*^ase in overall drug 
knowledge was measuceds but this had aropped by the time of pest testing. 
The staff ■lalncairied the highest overall mehivfor d -jg knowledge (30.65), 
with the youth next (21.41), and then the seniors (19.58). Difference in 
drug knowledge be+ween youth and seniors was slight. 



/ Drug Knowledge Pra/M1d/Po^t Comparisons for All Para-Counselors 











Pre-x 


' Mid-y 


Post-x df t 




17.93 


21.33 


IB . 2.07 


<^.QB o.t. 


17.93 , 




S!0.g3 15 1.'.9 
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Drug Attitude S cale (Post test only) ' . 

The para-counselors also completed a" fourteen question, (nultlple choice 
Drug Attitude; Scale (the Drug Abuse Council. Inc., 1973). These questions 
were scaled from one to f1va. adding the points given. to each question, 
a total score could be obtained for comparing conservative. ant1-drug atti- 
tudes (higher scores) and liberal, pro-drug attitudes (lower scores)'. The 
. scale could' range from 14-70. The range for the youth para- counselors was 
the widest-varying twenty-two pojnts from the lowest overall icore (36) to 
the secord highest (58). The yovth paVas were the most liberal in their 
overall attitudes toward drugs, the staff, second, and the seniors the 
least liberal or most, conservative. There was a significant difference 
between youth and senior attitudes. 

e 

' ' \ Table 15 . ■ , 

Drug Attitude Post Comparison for Para-Counselors and Staff 





Group 


Mean 


Range 


df 


t 


oC 


.Youth 
' Staff 


45.6 
45.8 
50.4 


36-5r 

38-51 

42-59 


-28 

1 


1.91 


<-.05 o.t. 


Seniors 



Values ' • 

The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values test was given to the para- 
counselors and the .pre and post scores were analyzed to determine if there 
had been any significant changes. This t-^st consists of 45 questions, takes 
approximately 20 minutes to administer, and 1s sasily hafid scored to give 
the relative strengths for eoch individual In six basic interests or evalu- 
ative attitudes: theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, politicdl ,° arid 
religious. Profiles can tee drawn for each 'person ana cow>a»eo to nonnahivp 
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data which Is qenerally represented by a mean score of 40 (plus or minus 
four points). " 4 

It 

.. For. the second year para^counselors a significant increase in aesthetic 
motivation was. noted, along with a significant decrease in theoretical inter- 
ests. This meant basically that the para-counselors placed a higher value 
on form and harmony, judging and enjoying^each experience from the standpoint 
of Its grace, symmetry, .or fitness (subsidliary awareness); and they placed' 
less value in the discovery of truth through the empirical, critical , rational , 
intellectual approach (focal awareness). As with tKe project pr'^cess, the 
para-counselors had shifted from the typical emphasis'on focal awareness 
toward an understanding and appreciation of subsidiary awareness. 

Table 16 / 
, Study of Values P-re/Post Comparisons for the Year Oz'.Para-Counselors 



Factor 



Pre-Mean 



Post-Mean 



df 



Theoretical 

Economic 

Aesthetic 

>Sedal 

Pontical 

Relijgious - 



42.23" 

38.05 

37.29 

43.7 

40.0 

37.52 



39.17 
36.23 
43.52 
45.64 
37.64 
37.23 



1.86 
, .97 
4.20 \ 

.93 
1.60 

.14 



16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 



<05 o.t. 
<001 



.Para-Counselors--~Year 01 and 02 • 
4"he youth and senior para-counselors from both years vyere compared for 
pre/post changes .during their time with the program (three months was estab- 
lished as the minimum time limit the^para-counsielors needed to stay in the 
program before^a pre/post comparison could be made), the major instrument* 
us§d for thid comparison. were the High School Personality Questfonnaire (HSPQ)' 
and the SixteerfPersonality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF), both from the 
Institute for Personality and Aiilli ty Testing. A.s'^with the= Children's ^ •. 

t ■ 4 
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Personality Questiotinaire. the HSPQ and 16 PF measure the primary traits by 
obtaining raw and sten scores from forced choice questions. ^he stan scores 
for each primary factor can be compared to standardized noriys (bewteen 4.5 
and 6.5), and an individual or group personality proyile w/th bi-polar . 
description can be obtained. Second-order factors are calculated by combining 
specific prWpy.scores. The HSPQ is designed to measure people in the age 
range of twelve through eighteen, an-d has fourteen primary ^source factors. 

• The 16 PF measures adults and 'has sixteen source factors (see Appendix for 

• complete table of CPQ, HSPQ, and 16 PF factors). " ^ 

Youth Para-Counselors (Pre/Post ChanQe;;) , 

Seventeen youth para-counselors werle administered pre/post pepsbnality 
questionnaires. The pre-test was form A of the HSPQ, and the post- test was 
form B. Significant increases were found in the primary' factor Qg. of self- 
sufficiency, and in the secondary factor of creativity. Significant decreases 
were noted in the primary factors C (ego strength) and R (suger-ego strength). 
Non-significan^t (<.30 one-tailed) but not.iaeable increases were observed In 
primary' factors B (Intelligence) and E (dominance), and In the secondary 
factors of social responsibility and anxiety. 

The youth para-counselors had become more independent and assertive," 
relied more on- their own decisions and resources, demonstrated more social 
responsibility, and related usually to oWer peers (staff). They appeared 
more. creative, unconventional , insightful , adaptive, and persevering.. At ' 
the same time, the .youth felt the stresses from the added responsibilities 
required of para-counselor^ and decreased in ego-strength, emotional control, 
stability, consistency, and sense of duty, at the same time Increasing in^, 
anxiety. The youth paras in general were beirtg asked to take pn adult . 

» * 

responsibility in the "us" family, and they did, so. As they did, the constant 
demand for adult behavior often created stress and frustration, especially in 
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the personality areas of egb and Super-ego, both still developing and some- ^ 
what unstable in adolescence. Even with this stress "factor, however, the 
mean's remained positive, indicating an overalT positive emotional stability 
(C+') and sense af duty (G+), with occasional outbursts or withdrawals indi- 
cative of situation overloads. This , the youth had .commented.. on during the . 
case studies vJben. they described a temporary regression to child-like 
behaviors followed by a retum to adult behaviors. 

• ,. ■ ■■ 

• Table 17 , " S 

HSPQ Pre/Post Comparisons of Year 01 and Year 02 * 
Youth Para-Counselors 



Factor 



A - . 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 

H ' 
I 

. J 
0 

Q2 ' 

n ^4 
Anxiety 

Self'-Direction >v 

Social Responsibility 

•Creativity ^ 

Leadership 



Pre-Mean 


Post-Mean 


t 


df 


■ oC 


5.46 


5.26 • 


.49 


16 




6.06 


6.73 


1.58 


16 


<'.10 o.t. 


6.33 


5.6 


1.97 


16 


<:.05 o.t. 


5.0 


- 5.06 


.09 


16 




.5.26 


6.26 


1.58 


16 


''<.10 o.t. 


5.6 


5.2 


.. .64 


16 




■6.86 


"5.33 


2.29 


16 


^.05 ' 


5.73 


5.8 


.12 


16 




5.86 


5.73 


• .21 


16 




5.46 


5.65 


.45 


16 




5.13 


■ 4.6 


.95 


16 




6.2 


6 1 86 


1.78 


16 


<.05 o.t. 


6.06 


6.20 . 


.16 


16 




5.93 


6.2 


.47 


16 




4.66 


5.51 ' 


1.38 


16 


<.10 o.t. 


5.43 


5.51 


.14 


16, 




• 7.2 


5.61 


1.68 


16 


<.10 o.t. 


5.61 


7.18 


4.27 


}6 


<.01 . 


6.53 


5.88 


1.14 


16 





ERIC 



It was during, such moments of stress that most youth, para-counselors 

departed, and comparisons were made between the primary factor means for those 

p ■ ■ ^ 

paras who stayed and those who had quit. Non-significant but noticeable 
differences (P<10 one tailed) wer^found, with the youth paras who stayed 0 
scoring higher in intelligence (B+) arid self-sufficiency fQg),, and lower In 
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surgency (F). The youth. para-counselors who remained were 1n general able 
to adapt more easily to the stress, learn faster, depend on their own 
resources more, make their own decisions, associate with older peers, and 
make a more serious adjustment to the "load of caring". 

Table 18 

\ 
\ 

HSPQ Comparisons of Youth Para-Counselors Who Stayed and Quit - 

» 1/ . 



Factor 



A 
B 
C 

D 
E 
F 
G 



\ 



H . 

I " - 
j 

0 • 
Q2 

Anxiety 

Self-Direction 
Creativity 



Stay-Mean 

4.66 
7 

5.33 
5.33 

6 

4,66 
5.44 
5.88 
5.66 
5.77 
4.44 
.6.88 
6.6 
6.11 
5.25 
5.93 
7.31 



Quit-Mean 


t 


df 






5.44 


1.12 


18 






6.11 


1.4 


18 


■<A0 0 


.t. 


5.33 ■ 




.18 




5.5 


.30 


18 






5.77 


.21 


18 






6.44 


1.7 


18 


<.10 0 


.t. 


6 


.52 


^18 




6. -22 


.41 


18 






6.33 


.81 • 


18 






4.77 


1.'05 


18 






5.11 


.62 . 


18 






5.66 


• 1.45 


18 


<.10 0. 


t. 


5.5 


1.1 


18 




6.0 


.1 ' 


18 






5.38 


.11 


18 






5.12 


.76 


18 






6.52 


.95 


18 







Senior Para -Counselors fPrp/Pn^j- r.h:,n^ac) ^ 

Fourteen senior para-counselors were/ administered pre/post personality 
questionnaires. The pre-test was form A of the- 16 PF, and the post-test was 
form B. A significant increase was noted injiie secondary Nectar of leader- 
ship, and significant decreases were obta^ in the primary factor of ergic 
tension (Q4) and the secondary, factor of anxiety.- A non-significant (P<.10 0 
but noticeable decrease was found in tender mindedness There was also 

a smaller increase in the specification equation,' for effectiveness as a 
psychologist. 
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16 PF Pra/Post uor.varisc:-^ of Yst.^ 01 and C2 SeiVior Para-Counselors 



Factor 




A 
B 
C 
E 
F 
6 
H 
I 
L 
M. 
N 
0 

Q2 
93 



TTTiety 
Leadership 
Creatr'i ty 
Psychol cgi<;t 
School. Counsalur 



5 0/ 



7.5 

6.07 
4.5 
4.7S 
5.35 

b./i 

6. ^5 

^ /P. 

7 //'6 



0, W' 

0 • ' c 



df 



.95 
.95 



.57 



5. Si 
4.35 

5 '21 

G.S5 

s-.'.O 
6.37 



1.05 
.3D 

jL.43 
.51 
,47 



.71 

.57 

0 .7- 

2.^3 
2.15 



1 . Z$ 



13 
13. 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
10 
,9 
14 
14 



<10 o.t. 



<.0Z 
<.05 

<,05 o.t. 



The senior para-a aii. ?ci c.-iceiu, thdi they wifit be rejected 



by the youth end chl '-: -an in the 
that the children niiqht: ;=> jf.:..- •. 
seniors in the "i;:" proj's-^t .■ • ''! 
rated from their o-.-.n ::c -; -, 
felt or b'^Heved. '^h'-'^^ ; , c r ' 
which, howG;ver, d^cf^^^rrr^: - 
became to re relaxed , 1 c^iric:.. 



::'n. Hscv felt capable, yet were aware 
-■ ; :< th.^- yoLif r.,' p=>.ra~counselors. These 
- 3 I : 1 ; o" being alone and sepa- 
'..•■:m ! f,.-.i.. ■ It to speak openly what they 
i.^tjd i'iil'i.cl tension and anxiety, 
.-.i.h.'i -ipirit in the program. They 



and^-,iS5.: ; isHng. Through risking and 
reinforcement for, d -in 3 so, ^.M seniors f'^y-lo.'e'i new strength in leadership 
abilities, oFt-n bo;n? .V- liK;': to-try ->crH.tcu1on of & group, or role 
playing, or soiiiethino n;../,' rhcv r;1jo Ljo-'Me more practical and self-reliant, 
taking on th^ rasp ,:n:r;^,i1r-/ for i:'jnc-=5fint; cro».;p solidarity. Thjy blended 
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the intuitive, imaginative, aGcthetic quainies with realistic temperament 

and awareness of group process. • o 

In comparing those senitrs v.l-o stayed with the "us" family with those 

who left, significant differences w.-r.> found, in factors H, 0, Qg. and Q^. 

The seniors who stayed with the, "us"" family had lower means -scores in 
„adventurousness, being average in social boldness and friendliness, while 
maintaining consideration and carefulness in seeing risk situations. These 
seniors showed higher mean scores in factor 0 than those who left the program, 
having neither the high score of a person who worries and is overly anxious, 
nor of the person who acts out and is non-caring. -They were also higher in 
self-sufficiency and resourcefulness . 

Table 20 

„ 16 PF Comparisons, of Senior Para-Counselors' Who Stayed and Quit 



Factor 



A 
B 
C 
E 
F 

• G 
H 
I 
L 
M 
N 
0 

^1 
S2 
^3 

Anxiety 



Stay-Mean 


Quit-Mean 


h- 


df 




4.25 


6.28 


1.7 


13 


<^.10 o.t. 


5.62 


5.42 


.44 


13 




5.12 


6.28 


.ft 


13 




5.75 


5.71 


.03 


13 




4.37 


4.57 


- .18 


13 




6.5 


6.28 


.21 


13 




5.87 


7,42 .., 


• 1.84 . 


.13 


<05 o.t. 


6,62 


7.28 ■ 


.57 ■ 


13 




4.76 


, 4,14 . 


,76- 


13 




6.25 


5.0 


.15 


13 




^.37 


•. 4.57 


• .79 


13 




5,0 


:i.57 


2.24 


13 




7,0 


6.14 


.64 


13 




6.62 


4.71 


1.85 


13 


<,05 o.t. 


7.25 


6.57 


.90 


13 




4.8/ 


3.71 


1.89 


13 


,<.05 o.t. 


■ 4.61 


3.88 


1.17 


13 





^Pa.d,ir^... Counselor Kf fecji^veness^ j 
Not all the para-coisnselors .were equal in effectiveness or ability. 

. 284 •. 
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Some joined the project -and msde vast developjntntal gains, reaching and 
maintaining the higher levels. ' Others aid not get beyond the third level, 
while a few simply could not>each bayond the second. Many para -counsel ors 
were unable to complete the project. What made these differertces? 

Selection of Para-Coui^selors 

In total, eighteen seniors and nineteen youth who had been .selected 
as para-counselor trainees remained in the program for three months or more. 
Twelve of these seniors had been selected by a staff Interview with peer- 
staff ratings used to make tfie final selection. Six seniors had been selected 
by senior'peers. either. with an Interview (3), or by having them join for 
a trial period (3). Seven youth had, been selected through contact with the 
schools, a written questionnaire., and a final staff interview. Five had 
been chosen by school counselors, and seven by youth peers. 

Of the twelve seniors selected the first year by staff interviews, 
four (33.3^) remained in the program for two years, one died (8.3%), one 
quit during the first tralnliq^g period. (8. 3%), ' three quit shortly after the 
first trainiag period when pairing (with the "us" childrar|') started (25^), 
one quit after tl}| first year was ccmpleted (8.3^), one quit during hhe 
second year training (8.3%), and one quit efter the second year pairing had 
started (8.3%). Of the six seniors selected "the second year by their peers, 
four remained (66.7%), and two left shortly after trainuiig (33.3%). Three 
of the four. wh&s££Kained had joined the program after training had been • 
completed. ' 

Twelve youth had been selected the first year, seven by questionnaire 
interview, five by school counselors. Of the seven 1n,t|rviewed, two (ZSM) 
left the project shortly after training the first year,' two (28-.5%) did not 
return the second year, one left durlr.g the second year training (14.2%), 
one left in the middle of the second year pairing, and one stayed for both 
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years. Of the five selected By the school counselors, two did not return- ^ 
the second year (40%), and three (60%) remained for both years. Of the 
seven youth selected the second year by their .peers, two (28.6%) left the 
program in the middle of the counseling phase, and five remained throughout 
the year (71.4:1;). ... 

In selecting seniors, staff interviewing, peer selection, and on-the- 
job-trial period selection were about equal overall in success, though peer 
selection proved more effective during the shorter period. Once the senior 
para-counselors had experienced what the-' project required, they generally - 
seemed as .effective as the staff in sbJecting^ incoming trainees. Further 
comparisons are needed before a more definite conclusion could be reached, 
however, since the staff during-^the^ first year had lacked a clear philoso- 
phy,= criteria* or understanding of what type pf person would be most effecti 
in the project. At that time, neither the project "nor -its process had been 
developed. „ 

In selecting youth, school /counseloi^ and peers tended to^ do far 
better than the Questionnaire ah'd staff interview method employed. Again, 

■this points to the importance of -familiarity with the persoh^ an advantage 
the school cpunselors and ^eeVs .enjoyed in most cases. As with the seniors, 

^ the second year choices proved slightly more stable, but this again may be 
attributed more to experience and understanding of the program rather.than 
to choices mads by different people. It would'appear that once a project 
has bfeen in progress a year, there is no reason why the para-counselors 
should not be given at least equal responsibility and choice in selecting 
incoming trainees and possibly, even in selecting incoming staff. 

Co un s e 1 0 r ' E f f e c t i ve n es s H 1 e .r a r chy 

Twenty-two counselors (12 youth and 10 seniors) from the second year' 
progratn^ere ranked by individual staff members for counselor effectiveness , 
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as detem1ne< from observing interactions witirstaff, other paras", and the 
children. These ratings included the counselor's effectiveness In research 
and counseling, since both -ere considered equally important in this project. 
A Spearman-rank correlationel matrix'was made on these ratings by 'the five ■ 
staff members, and scores fro«i .62 to ,82 were obtained, all being signifii 
cant (P<.01). In brief, the,s««ff Agreed In 1dentifyir||g the most effective 
para-counse.lors. 

Ig."j; ative Criteria for Select ion ' , ' ' 

The staff also completed a Tentative Criteria for Selection sheet on ' 
each Of the twenty:two counselors, rating the paras on a scale from 1 to 7 
for: (a) self-acceptance, (b) self-congrtience or genuineness , (c) serious- 
ness of intent, (d) sensitivity to people's probl.ems. (e) ability to comnunl- 
cate, if) awareness of personal biases, (g) lack ,pf cofTflicting interests, 
(h) ability po Tlsten/d) willingness to get involved, (j) willingness to 
do what needs to be done, and (k) openness- to gaming. .The total score for 
each para-counselor was ranked with the other para-counselor scores, and this 
hierarchy was compared to the Counselor Effectiveness Hierarchy. The Spear- 
man-rank coefficient between the staff Counselor Effectiveness Hierarchy and 
the Tentative Criteria for Selection hierarchy was .88. The staff observa- 
tional ratings significantly {P<. 02) correlated With the tentative criteria: - 

The second year para- counselors were then asked to complete a Tentative 
Criteria fpr Selection im^ne another. These scores were tojalled for each 
person, an^d a para-cotinselor hierarchy of raw scores was developed according 
to para-cbunselor judgments. A product spoment correlation coefficient r= 77 
was obtained when these scores were compared with the staff scoring- of the X, 
para-counselors. Thus, the para-coun&elors generally agreed with the staff 
rating of para-counselor effectiveness. . . 

The para-counselors were at the- same time requested' to complete a 
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,^ Socioam (see Appendix), selecting three peopla they w^uld choose to talk 
• With, share self to self, feel tne most 'comfortable with, being the rtiost 
"rear'-honest. aa a friend, and to help a ten ykr old. problem, child, 'ihey 
could nanis-the same three or different persons for each question.' The fre,- 
..^ quency with which. each person's name- was written by all para-counselors was 
■tallied and a hierarchy was produced that si^owed a significant^ (P<.'05) 
Speaman-ranK difference correlation. ^^M, with .the staff Counselor 

- "Effet^lveness "Hierarchy. , 

The^"us" children were asked to rate their counsslorVwIth the. 
M!2Hige:sana^ QHSstlonnalra (see Appendix). • This- one* 

:'page. sixteen question inventory provided total scores In the categories 'of 
counselpr genuineness, understandi-ng. valuing, and acceptance, as preceived. 

- by the child-.-- If the counselor was -^perceived to have these qualities to a 
. large degffee. his or her total score w^as higher than a counselor perceived 

• ^"^^ pn^jns.. understanding, valuing, accepting. The total scores 'for 
the pm^counselors were 'ranked, and compared to the staff ranking developed 
by counselor Effectiveness Hierarchy ..•giving a Speannan-rank diffe^nce 
correlation Of .63, Vhich was significant (P<.02). Other Speam^n correla- 
tion coefficients were computed for the 'individual scales and the s.taff 
Counselor Effectiveness Hierarchy, giving significant results (P<.05 or ' " 
better) ;n genuidehess, understanding, and acceptance. Valfiing did not. 
signfficantly odrrrelate with counselor effectiveness'. 

Other ranki'^igTwe^ crompareTidtR-thf^unselor Effectiveness Hier- ' 
. archy. but none proved- significantly .correl^i^d^Tiie instruments to 
obtain ;th^se rankings and their correlations are lifted "in Tab Is -El. 
^ .Basically, staff para-counselors, and children agreed on the rankings 
Of. .counselor effect-ipness. By being involved in the project, and "interacting 
, witiS the 'para-counselors', they had dll formed subjective perceptions. These - 

Er|c : . . . , 288 ' 
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^ percfeptions.agr^ed^^through^af the "is" family-. The most important criteHa 
^ for para-,counse1ors appeared to^be those listed by the Tentative Criteria ' 
■ for Reliction of Couns,elors arid Counseiee Inventory of Counselors, especially 
in the areas Of acceptance, genuineness, and understanding. 

^ Table 2i 

. Counselor Effectiveness Hierarchy Spearman-RankV 
Difference Correlations 



In&truit?ent 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7.- 
8. 



9^ 
10. 



Counseiee In':/(sntory of Counselor 
,a. Total Scoi"& ' ■ ' ^ 

b. Genuineness 

c. Understanding 
d: Valuing 

e. Acceptance 

'Counselor Sfelf-Program -valuation 
Values-Social Scale / ■ 

Post Training Total Scores 
Activities InvoH'ed In— Tota? " 
IPAT Counselor Effectiveness Fauation 
I PAT "B" Factor 

Strong Vocational (P<:.05=p.506^ for n»17 

a. Realistic 

b. Investigative 

"e. Artistic, ' ' 
, d. Social 
'e; Enterprising 

f. Conventiona; 

g. Psychologist 

h. ' Guidance Counselor 

1 . Spcial Service , " 
J. Teacher . . ' 
k. Social Worker 
1. AOR 

Intro/Extra 
Sociogram Totals 
Drug Attitude Totals' 



•51, 
OX 


• Do 


<.02 


31 


.51 


<.02 


31 


.41 


<.05 


31 


■ .32 




31 


.67 


<.01 


21 » 


Ah - 




22 


.22 " 




17 


.07 . 




21 . 


.35 




20 


.33 




21 


.20 




■ 17 


.32 




A7 


.06 " 




17 . 


.36 




17 


.13 




17 


.23 




17 


.20 




17 


.47 




1-7 


.29 


mm 


17 


.39 




17 


.15 




17 ' 


.42 




17 


.21 




17 / 


.06 




17 




<.05 


20 


.13 
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This data supports the suggestion that para-counselors (and children) 
are able to make judgments .and choices for the selection of Incoming 'para- ' • 
counselors. They appear to do so far better than any personality questionnaire., 
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vocational Interest test, or other measuring devices could do. This is ' 
especially true when considering the differences required of para-counselors 
in different p;oJects;. The people involved in the actual project process 
would best know the Philosophies and counseling approaches .empha^l^ed. and' 
thus, the type of person suited for the positi.on. These program differences- 
are not taken into account wi!h the ."nomal« testing-selection procedure-. ■ 

. c ■ . 

Senior yers-us,. Youth Ef fgf^f-.-f varto^ . * ^ 

• The. original grant hypothesis 'was: "Senior citizens can-be more ' 

effective than peers in counseling adolescents who are potential abusers " 
^ of cl^ugs." To research this hypothesis., the questionnaire pre/post results 
. on the "us" -children.' had been .separated into three categories : seniors 

youth, and all. The senior and youth results" were then compared to determine 

if the data could support the original hypothesis (or. reject the null-fonn 

vprsioli of .the hyp*othesis). ' 

In the Children's Pe/sonaljty Questionhaire d'ata. for primarv and ' ° ' 
secondary fac-tors. nonsignificant di fferenceV were fgund between the growth 
of children paired with seniors and those paired with youth. Jhe /ame ppn- 
significancfiVas found in the Piers-Harris' Self Concept Scald' the Referral J 
Behaviors Checklist/ Adjective Checklfit. Home Progress Reports, Teacher 
Reports . and Parent ProgWni Questionnai re . The ^ounsel^e Inventory of 
Counselors, total score and all four catagories," the'Tktative CrIteMa for. 
Selection, and the Counselor Effectiveness Hie'rarchy found no significant 
differences between the youth and seniors. On the post Semantic Differential, 
the senior couns^lees rated the conce^J'tanrt ly'- significantly (P<.01) higher 
than did the youth counselees. and th^nior children had significant!/ 
(P<.05) higher total^ scores on the. Counselee Self-Program Questionnaire than 
did the children ^paired with youth para-counselors. 

; In listing .pre/post changes»in the children paired with.senlors . " 
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and youth: , (1) the senlor-chlldrsn made signiffcant changes in self-concept 
(P1ers-HarHs) while the youth-chlldrsn did not, (2) parents of the senior- 
children had significant increases in sentiment {AC}, while the parents of 
the youth-children d|d not, (3) the youth-children significantly Increased 
1n 4jT^CPQ factors D-, F, r.nd Q4, and the senior-children did not, • 
(4) .the ssnior-chil-dran signlticantly increased in G and H and decreased 1n 
I and 0, but the youth-children did not, (S) the -senior-children increased 
significantJy in positive feelings toward their families (SD) and the Vouth- 
children did not, (6) the seniors-children responded higher on the Counselee " 
Self-Program Questionnaire than the youth-children in the, areas of- peer 
relationships, counselor inportance, counselor getting to know the child* 
the counselor listening, believing better, liking their parents m6re, and 
self-confidence 5 wh;11e the youth-children responded higher in liking s^lf 
and developent as people, and (7) the parents' of the children paired V{ith 
sen-lo^^s, when compared to parents of the 'chiWren paired with the youth, felt 

^thejr children related .better "to the family, got along better with peers, 

■ ■ ■ , 1' " ■ 

behaved better, developed more -positively, and wer^ more confident. 

* ." 
'The sehi-ors h^ci g'tafted the program with a concern that the children 

would readh out,to them less than -.to thfi youth. According to a Counselee 

SpclograiTi, this concern appeared ^al Id, When asked to Tist the' order of 

.. choice' /or a senior, staff, youth, or child on, the Sociogram.questlons, the 

Children -first 'Chose to turn^to the "youth,, then the staff, and equally to 

each other and Seniors. Still, ths" overall feedback from the coiinselees and 

parents favore'd,sen1sr oara-counselors. ' ' ' a ' 

i ^ - ^ . ^ ' - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - - ■ 

Although the data tends to favor'the senior counselors, the question . 
of effsqtiven^ss, remains unresolved. The data does not provide significant 
dIffeVences 1n the -children's overall, pre/post changes to support rejection 
of the null hypothesi-s^ or confirmation of the original grant 'hypothesis. 

5 ■ . , 

. ' ■ ' 291 . ' 
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factors fiuch as parental acceptanca of an ofdar counselor and the higher ' 
expectations of ^childran toward adults, affect, the feedback questionnai;as. 
Non-m.tched paim'ng created' possible biases in results. -Even though .random 
pairing was provided, with s.all numbers of children short 'tem, results, 
the senior group my have had more children who were, ready and willing'tp ' 
make positive changes/ 

. A bettor question, thsn senior versus youth effectiveness rated by 
counselee change^-since" counselee pre/post change depends equally on t-he 
individual Gounselees as 1t does the counseior-^-wqald be to compaVe the .ost 
effective^counselors to the least Effective, as seen by the people-in the 
project. This can. be done "by the Counselor Effectiveness Hierarchy^ and 
^ Tentative Criteria for Selection hierarchy (staff and counselors). ^ The con- 
cern. changes from senior.versus youth (age differences) to most Effective 
versus least effective, regardless of age. 1 

a°SlMLct<ve^6;-nwr6d<:» !.^,,, Effective R8M -r;Mm»w. 

• Wen ex^ming tte;,Counsel.or Effsct^veneis Hierarchy mi the Tentative 

criteria for Selectlon.Uhe necessity to searcji/or differences between n,ost 

.and. leass effective counselors rather than senitr and youth «unselors , , 
bec^s, evident. Of the f1rst,s1xteen ,ho1ces]e,ght are seniors an* eight ' 
are youth.. -The seniors ho*d positions two. thrie/.flve. seven. nine, twelve. 

'fourteen, ani sixteen, with a »ean ofS.S. Thelouth hold positions one: . 

four, s.fx, elsHt; ten. eleven, thirteen .>nd fifteen, with a nioan of 8.5; 
-This s,ual1t>.pf the ager, 'points to the ttporta c« of the person 'regardless 

of age. and to th'e potential of 'the Individual Junselee-child for .change. " 
The six top' ranked counselors ;(3 youth. 3 seniors) were compared to the 

six l,.west rahked (3 youth, 3 seniors). The ques^lbn to be explored was what 

characteristics were there that made so» people kore effective counselors 

than others. A 16 PF profile was made for the comparison on seniors, and an ' 
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HSPQ profile for the youth comparisons. Then all iPAT scores were combined 
for the "most effective" and comparad to the "least effective" scores, plus 
a. comparison of Tentative Criteria. and 'Counselee Inventory of Counselor means. 

/ ' Table 22 _ o 

15 PF Most Effective- versus Least Effective Senior" Para^-Counselors 
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Most « 



•Least ^- - - 



Average « 4.5 to 6*5 



1 




4' 

MOST 


/« LEAST 


\ 




4.33. 


5.0 




B 


5.66- 


5.0 




e 


5.0 

* 


" 6.33 


' . 7 




5^6? 


^ 5.67 




3.33 


* 3.67^ 


6 


G • 


5.67'' 


7.67 • 




' H 


■ 5.33 


7.33' 




I 


7.6.6 


5/33. « 






f4.0 , 


4.67 


•5 


M . 


7.0, 


3.67 




N • 

> 


^3.33 
5.33 


.,5.57 ' 
' 1.67 




\ 


6.33 


6.33 






5.33 


4.67 


r 


1^3"' 


7.0 ■ 


. 7.67 




1^4 


5.;o • 


5.0 



2 



.A - 



6 a7 



8-9 10 



V 




2 3 4 . 5» ■ D .. 7 8 9 10 



the 



most effective seniors showed a profile with substantial mean differences 

do ^ . s ■ • 
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indicating^ (i) lower egb. :(2} lowev^ suprer^^o; (3) lowerVdventurousnessv 
(4) higher imagl.atlo. 'or unconver^tional ' thaught, and.Cs) more Vorthrlghtness 
.and spontaneity. The iower^fgo sc.ore (though syl 11 formal) may signify the ' 
,,fnost effect?ve counselors were, affected 'more by^tte^stress. than the least 

effective. Coupled .with this ego score, the iowerbut nornial super-ego s 
. ?.hows the more effective para-counseiors to be less compuhively controlled 
, and less ,rig1d in moral concerns of right and wron^^^The' av^ H factor 
for the .-nost effective compared to the high H factors\r the Ineffective, 
defines the most effective seniors as less adventurous, bold and ir^ive. " ' 
"In general » these seniors were a h'ttle more careful and easy going arolL 
the "us« children. At the same time, the most effective seniors were more 
trusting in human-nature, genuine, gregarious, easily involved' emotionally, 
spontaneous, and natural, thougf^ possibly- lacking m Insight at times and 
occasionally cTumsy socially. And they we more self-confident, chserful. 
and g,1Ven to simple action, while being less worried, an^ous. and sensitive 
to rejection "or disapproval. ' *" " 

_ In many ::character1st1cs= it appeared that the most effective seniors were 
^most like the children /with lower ego and super-eg^ strengths, more spon-. ' 
taneous. but also slightly shy and cautious. Yet they had more self-confi- 
dence than the. children, and were able to rl5k rejection and disapproval.. 
Perhaps that is why they seniors so often stated they preferred the company 
of younger people; they themselves wfer-e In many ways still young. 

The profile for the most effecti^.a youth para -counselors Indicated 
differences. of; (1) higher intelligence, (2) lowen ago><. (3) higher Inde- 
^pendence and as$ertiVenass-»£, (4) more seriousness and concem-F. (5) more ^' 
fattgue.^J. (6) more resourceful and se]f-suff1cient--0, and (7)".less controlled 
or socially precise-^Q3. These differences are deleted In th'e following 
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HSPCj Most.Effective ver^sus UaVt Effective Youth Para-Counselors 



Most — 





MOST. 


/ 


LEAST 


A 


5.0 . 




4.66 


B 


7.66 




5.66 


.c 


5.0" 




6v0 


u 


0, 33 


I 


6.56 






E 


7:66 




3,65 


r 






6.33 


G 


5'. 56 




'6.0 




> 5.66 




6.33 


I 


6.66 " 




.6.33 




£.66 


1 


5.66 


0 


4,66 




4.66 












4.66 




6.33 




7.56 




6.g6 




6.33 



Least 



7$ 



Average - 4.5 to 6.5 



6a-7 8 



10 




3 4^5 6V7 



8 9-10 
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•The lower ego score arrd jncreased fatigue (less zest)' again represent ' 
the heavier strain placed on the most effective counselors. ".This was observed' 
during the activities and outings especiafly where' these counselors were 
usually the most active and risking,^ often being a counselor's advocate to . 
his or hsr: ch,1ldren and others. These youth" paras were also the ones who 
were. the most Independent of the youth group .and who-needed less group support. 
They were the more resourceful and SGlf-suff1c1ent and- provided models for ' . 
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th. other peer, and espedaliy for the ..children, who were .frequently observed' 
counsalfng the couns,elors. This independence allowed th"e niore" effective 
coMnselors to .ake'thelrown'declsfons- easily and'to follow through. °It. " 
at times; also made ^ them -appear doininatint'°and headstruhg: Coupled mt^' 
being more compulsive, less controlled, and less socially precise! this ' 
factor or dominance in the more effective counselors became a negative influ- 
ence on the youth group as a- whole. To -counteract this, the more effective 
youth pare-counselors.were ren^inded by the staff of the need to work within 
the larger groap and the importance of allowing the less "effective para- 
counselors opportunities for growth. ° 



Table 24 



^°1f?ecti5a^«.'?H^f comparison of Most" 

fcffective Youth-Senior Para-Counselors to Least 
Effective Youth-Senior Pare^:Counselors : 



fiactor 



df-il 



Mdst->?ean ' Least<-Mean 



A ■ • 

' C 

^ E 

F ■ •• ■ ' ' 

G 

H 

I' ' ■ 

0 . 

Qg - , . ■ 
^3 

Extra 
Anxiety 
Leadership 
Creativity 
S€lf -Direction " 
Counsel'or Effectivenes-s 
Tentative Criteria 
Counselee Inventory of 
Counselor 



4.66- . 


"4.83 


6.66 


\ 6.0' 


° 3,0 


6.'16 


6.5 


4.6- 


4.6 ■ 


5.0 ■ 


- 5.33 , 


5.83 




7.0 


7.16 


5.83 


"5.0 


4.5 


6.16 


4.66 


6.66 


^ • 7.66 
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6..66' 


6.5 


5.3 


' 5.41 


5,16 


5.43 


6.65 
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.6.15 


7.38 


5.28 


5.38 
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• 67'. 21 


57.87 



.14 

1.0 

1.28 

1.53 

,62 
1.2 
1.3 
1.56 

,4'8 
1.36 
•1.02 

17 

* JL t 

1.21 
.18 ■ 
.93 

1.84 

1.92 
.18 

4.02 



<.05 o.t. 

<.05 o.t. 
<.05 o.t. 



•2.81. 



<.05 o.t. 
'<,05 o,t. 

.<.01 

<02 



Tha slgRificant differences t<.02) betweerv the mean scores, for' Tenta- • 
tlve Criterlg and Counselee inventory of Counyelors provided verification • 
that the most effe'ctlva and least effsdtlve counselors had Indeed been 
ranked significantly different. The signflciantly higher mean scores fpr ' • 
factors E, I, pd Q showed the ino'st effective counselors as belna more 
assertive, Independent, unconvantlona^-, senslMve, gentle, kind, self- ' 
sufficient, resourceful , and preferring to in6ke;,the1'r own decisions'. Along 

with these primary factors, their scores were also significantly higher Irv 

■> , ■" ■ ■ -. * ■ 

the secondary factor* of dreatlvity anJ self-direction. » 

• ,• ■ ' ' ■ . ° / ■ ^ 

Datemilnlng the actual differences in the effects they had. on their . ■ 

children, by measuring the-pre/post Ghange's In'the children's scores, was 
^ not done for two reasons.. First, the grbw^th or po^lti'ye change In any one " 
pe»sj3n Is as dependent -on that individual's readi ness ' and motivation to 
change as ft is on the abl-lity of the" para-counsel or' or cfenduclWness- of the 
ettvlronjnent. Second, sufficient time was not. available to conduct the requisite 
research and analysis. This, like many other- questions.- remains important 
concern tht^t should ba investigated, through the as$ of»a more conclusive, ; 
-lohgitudlfial, follov/-up 'design. • I. ' ' T 

' • Counselor Feedback , ' ' . ' 

Counselor Self-Progfg m Questionnaire' . . : ^' . ,^ ' _ 

^ A Counselor Self-Prograi?) Questloiiinaire was- given to the para-counselors. ••. 
Like tha Counselee Self-Program Questionnaire, each question used was scaled 
1 to 5, with any answer below €.5 regarded as negative, 2.5 to 3-.S neutral, 
arid 3. S, to 5 positive. The youth and senior para-counselors responded with 
a-4.0 or higher to; ' (1) haying developed as a person because of the program. 
(2) the overall effect of the program being better than expected, (3| having 
become' more confident, (4) liking themselves more, (5) getting along better 
With people their own age. (6) getting 'along better with setjiors, anf 
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{7) getting ^Ipng better with 'young adults. 



' CoQf 1clent1a3 Counse lc}^^ puestlonnelre 

The largest quest,ionnaire completed by the pafa-eounselors W6i^ the 
Confldentl-a-l Counsel or 'Quktlionnai re; ThYs was a fiftasn page yes/no and- 
essay type 'form, deslgnsd to obtairi as-much project fssdb'eck fis 'possible 
from the people who had been (involved in the prtscess. If- and- when another 
^^project was st^artedj repetition of inistakss could be prevented. and strengths 
more smphssized. Not all the qysstlons yielded pert-fnent "Information. Those* 
that did are listed in the table. Mn mdst esses, the total . percentage of - 
yes responses is given, "in questions where the youth and' seniors differed ^ " 
to.. e Urge degree, this is .shown "also. ; ' 

' ' Table 25 

Confidential' Counselor Questionnaire Results on ^Ve§/No Questicis ° •' 



Question 



% (Senior/youth) % Yes 



1'. HaVa you ever had 6 rob terns ^similar to your 
oounselee''s? • , ■ - \ .. 

^ 2. "nid you do 'Outside Vending ft)r counseling? 

3. 'Wa,^ 1t. hard to talk ooenly with your counselee? 

4. Should the youth. paras be older? , 
§.» Sjiould the senior paras be younger? ' ■ ■ , 

6. Should Physical handicaps be a factor for • 
. ' seTecticn? . * 

7. Should sex 'be a factor for pairing paras witB ■ 
children? 

5. Have-you if3creased in awareness oft 

a. faeliags for others; b. your own .problems: 

■ c. other people's probleiiis and helping; 

> d. problem solving? ■ ^ 

9. Do yojj fasl .^your couriseleas opened^up to you?' 

10\ Did yourparsonal .probleiTiS* interfere? 

^11. Old you 'understand the para-coun^selor purpose? 

.12; -Are you pleased with the job you did? 

13. Would you join "us '*- again &t the start? - 

14. Would you continue v7itnout a stipend? 



/ 


.88 




71 




' -12 


(50/22) 


35 


( 75/22) 


.47 




24 




47 

; •>/' 




100 " 




94 


(25/78) ' 


53 




•94 


(88/44) . 


55 




• 100 


(50/78) • 


'.65' 



■ (continued aext page) 



Question 



% (Senigr/Youth) 
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% Yes 



15. Would you like to continue as a para-couns^lor? : • 

16. Did you contact your e^jounselee^s parents? 

17. Did you discuss probTams yqu were leaving with H 
vyour counselees* with other cDunseXors? Stafj? 

18. Did you reacb a point of facilitative conmiunica- 
H ttef) with your counsel se? ' * 

Is. Wers sexual questions ever posed by counselees? "(SS/SS) 

20. 'Was training adequat8 (for those who went 

through training)? " " " ' 

21. Were. case confenences adequate in supporting 
you durtng on-the-job trajnino? 



22. Would. yoy want, direct on-'the-job supervision?" 

23. Was staff supervision .adequate? ' _ 
24* Did you want more structure?* % 
E5. Did you want less, structure? \, 

26. Was staff available when needed?-* 
2/. ,D1d your counsel ee be'conie d^perident upon, your 
relationship? 

28. Are you open to continuing contact wfth your 
counselee outside the program? 

29. ^ Have you made arrangements to continue' contact? ' 
.30, Have any of your friends expressed interest in 

joining *'lIs^'? 
31. Did your faiBi 1y suDport your project 

involvement? • \ ; ^ ^ 

,^32*1 Di4 your experience with *'u$" interest you 
. ' /v^ocatlonally -in being a counselor? • . 

33. • 'i3.1d yau^receiye enough feedback from staff 

about your counselee? 

34. Dici. you actively seek feedback about your 
counsel ee? 

35» Did you^ receive enouqh feedback about ' — 

» yourself? . 

36. Did you seek feedback about. yourself? , 

37. r Can you reach out more easily 'to help others " 

because of ^'us^'? 

38. Were drug questions ever pos^d to you by your 
counsel ee?" ♦ ^ > 

39* Did you do par^t/farnlly counseling? 

40* .If so 5 did you real confident and adeqintely 

. trained? * ^ 

"41, Wers the cutirrgs effective in helping vour 
pounielee? . ^ ^ 

42. Did the outings^. help your relationshtp v^/ith 
your counsel ee? . - . 

43. Because of the program, do' you feel more confil3snt 
about: / » ' ^ 

a, depending 'on your own capabilities? 

b. meeting and coTOiunicatina with peoole of 
oOthsr ages'? ^ 

(continued next page) ' . . / 
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Question 



t. 



. A 



% (Senior/Youth) 
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% Yes 



44. 
.45. 

47, 
,48. 
49. 

50. 

51. 
^52. 

53, 
°54. 

55. 

56-, 
57.' 

"58. 

59; 

60. " 



c. luring- yourself for '.vho you are? 

d. beino more open and ■understand1?tg? ■ • 
6. dsval oping yourself- rather then t^inq 

te meal -expectations? . - 
continuing Dosjtiye seif-grovvth?' • 
• _g. being awar.e of others? 

h.- Having -esn- awareness of life-? 

Bid your coufiselsss call you outside 'th* 

progj^am? ^ ' 

Were there personal conflicts in your aga grout) 

which hindered. counsellrto? * ' ' ' 

Were there InterpersonarGsnfUcts between youth- 
ana seniors? ' ' 

Did the program, let you^own? 
Did you 1st the prog f;,am down? ' . 
Are^tiiers counseHng tAchnlaues. you want more 
ski ii m? 0 . ° 

Were there undercurrents in the program' which - 
made you uncomfortabjs?' . • ' ' 

.Did yoa resolve any of your own oersonal • . 
proDlenis during "us"? ' 
Were there fellow counselors who 'should not 
havs' besrs iri "us"? 

Could you hsva, been prepared more as a oara ■ 
counselor? ^ 

Wer^ there age difference/smllaritv problems- 

with your courisslee? : 

d.i d the program 1 ntarfere wi th faml ly ' and ' 

friends? 

Mere your capabilities properlv used? 

Bid you notice, positive changes 1n counsel ee 

behaviors,- attitudes, and values? 

Did you -notice positive changes In other 

counselors? , - , ^ 

Did yoii oWsfical ly raach out and '.show love to yosir 
counselee? if" • ■ . 

Old your coUh-selee physically show loVe through ■ 
touch to you? - , 



(63/m} 



(50/0) 



(50/89) 
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As 'with any pro^ject -that^ conjoins different ages, educational back- 
grounds, life styles, and purposes, thers csn be no way' to 'satisfy everyone. ' 
Often when a' change was,mad-a to satisfy one person or one group's. naeds%* It " ' 
Interfered with-and was rejected by others. ^An example js^sesft In respJnses \ 
to the matter of overall. progrsnt structures many seniors wanted more structure, 
but the, youth^ did; not.- The ssmo applied to supervision and train.ihg. In" 



these^ cases; -^he- fe'&dback becomes confusing^. In the confusion of competing 
.and conflicting needs ^ it 1s best to seek a pattern of changes and simi-- 
lan'tles. What ns&ds are n-sentioned repeatedly > and what needs have been" 
. fulflTled?, It Is n-om this faint ^pattern of needs that the feedback defines 
w,hat level of development the program ^was 'operating on/ 

« In training" the most often reiterated requests were for "inore information 
• about family counseling. - three of the on-the-job trainees' requested more 
formal training, but none of those v/ho h-Sd been through the training process 
requested this, though .soma wanted to/learn more counseling skills. ' What 

'" ■ // ■ ' : 

the para-counselors enjoyed mos-t ih training was the openness and honesty, • 
and the nay this changed'them as people. ' Dt-dactics provided cohes'iveness 
and motivation, just the activities did for- the couhselees. ' 

There re few complaints about the activities. Some people felt' 
more room'was needed some found one or 'another boring, while many felt they 
should have learned these skills, more tlioroUghly. Often the crafts had 
been used as time tillers by the counselors ,rathe^^ than as €tctual .experiences 
'in learning and teaching self,and others how to create. The outings were 
the rtiost popular w1t;h e\|6ryon'e* 

/• 

People tended to be the most positive part o't the project for some ^ 

para-counselors', and for others, the most negative." This difference more ' 
^ " ' - . . ■ ■ . f \ ■ I ■ 

often Indicated wher^ thei^Tater was wit-h s^lf rather than what other people • 

lit ' . 

were like. .In general » the para-counselors had grown to be close'to ea6h 
other ?as people jjodnd the only one or two people were unable to adjust to the • 
"us" family. Thiese people were repeatedly named as not belonging as a 
fiara-counselor, land -were often the ones who felt the mosr negative' about 
people 1n-generat.* The youth and s^eni'ors found few real problems attributable 
to ^ge\. differences. So, too* with the childrerf." The staff was perceived 
as positive by most para-counsalors, although some ferl'tfiov were too . , 
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demanding and authoritarian.. Yet^ others' fel^ the staff was toc?-soft and 
needed to use more disciplirfe. Many counselors wanted to spend more time 
with the staff and felt a lack of communication 'and feedback, but even in 
this, most paras remained aware that- there were too few staff for too many 
people-. Ofteti the paras neglecfed to help each other, and depended on the 
staff too much. .As with the project, the staff was often viewed as the 
.need fulfilTer, rated according to how well they satisfied individual needs^ 
of th5 rater. When 'perceived as people, they were considered like everyone 
e-lsej continu^lng in the"'developmental process. « ' 

In sunraary^, everyone' in the project came away feeling better aboi^t who 
.he or she was. All had suffered and made mistakes, and some had learned 
that they did not fit in the counselor-advocate role. The paras had learned 
something beyond just counseling, however; they had learned how to share with 
others, to be more open, trusting » confident, understanding » and caring. 
Their hearts, so to speak, had opened', and people shared for a few moments 
love that went 'beyond -limed late needs. Their concerns were no longer focused 
on survival, security, nor e-v^en mere belonging. They had made, a successful 
impact and had combined parts (individual people) into a larger whole (the " 
"us" family). They now wanted more iiidividual freedom of choice, a chance ' 
at transcendence, beyond the dichotomies (including ages)', and beyond ego. 
It was no'ldnger-a matter of vocation or job-role; they sought to share 
ho^istically with Others as a w^y of living. 
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Chapter 6 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

I»t is difficult to impress on people the seriousness of the drug abuse" 
problem that exists in this nation without ap^ring somewhat melodramatic, 
and foreboding. Most people simp.li' do no want to believe that a problem of 
such magnitude exists within the system. Like cancer, heart attacks, and - 
death in general, drug abuse is all around us. yet no one believes that the 
problem will, someday be his or hers. - 

-•"That will never happen to me. I can control by drinking." said five 
-or ?ix million alcoholics and another seven to nine mi 11 ion- problem drinkers 
as they and the other alcohol-drinkers of"this nation wen^ on to consume over 
200,000,000 g.allons of wine, 3,600,000,000 gallons of beer, and 360.000.000 
gal.lons of liquor in one year. "It is those twenty-four'million marijuana 
smokers and two million chronic users that we need to be concerned about," 
^aid the habituated smokers who consumedover 542 billion cigarettes, that year. 
"If only we coul'd help those miserable 560.000 heroin addicts," the poly- 
drug users remarked as they refilled the 260 million psychoactive drug pre- 
scriptions written that year by, American physicians. "These 'statistics , 
confuse and tire us," said the caffeine imbiber^ "Pour us one more of the " . 
1,80 billion cyps decanted each year." ' 

Drug use and abuse- is a problem today, here and now facing us all. 
World-wide, the most frequently consumed substance krtown to man'is a'drug. 
That drug is nicotine, the-<iumber one mind-affecting drug. Only a ,.f ew casual 
cigarettes are needed in "hooking" a dependent smoker. In^ialation of smoke 
° : '293 - ' ' 
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• remains the single most important cause of lung cancer, and 'is a major 
factor in deaths from coronary heart disease, chronic bronchitis, and emphy- 
sema. 'Pregnant wonien who smoke have two to three times as many premature 
babies and twice as many. aborted or stillborn. 

The second most widely used mind-affecting Vug is caffeine. At one- ' 
time, "coffee addiction" was classified in the same category as morphinism 

^nd alcohol ism^^ Co'ffee was then considered a major factor that led people 

i ■ ■ . 

0 turn to other drugs like alcohol and opium. Seven to ten cup's cff coffee 
can produce acute toxic effects, rastl essness, insomnia, and excitement. 
Seventy to one hundred cups can kill a person, producing strychnine-like 
convulsions and death from respiratory failure. ' ' 

^ Alcohol and marijuana are respectively the third and fourth most • ' - 
popular mind-affecting drugs. Alcoholishm is, the number one drug problem- ^ 
in the United Stated, increasing at a rate of more than 200, opo new cases ^ 
each year. One person in fifteen who drinks becomes an alqo>o\ic. Alcohol- 
ism is the fourth most prevalent disease in this country. The life expectancy 
of an alcoholic is twelve years shorter than average., At least fort^ percent ' 
of tBose who use marijuana become chronic users. Marijuana use plays, a 
substantial role in , introduction to the mot^fe potent hallucinpgens lik^ LSD 
and psychoactive drugs like speed.' Though -illegal in most states and countries- 
its use has increased phenomenally over the last fewyfears. 

Approaches to Solving the Drug. Abuse Problem 

V 

Each one of these four most widely used mind-affecting drugs has been ■ 
or may be classified as a "legal drug". Marijuana is the m\y orie^not yet 
fully legal. Though not legal, it has become sanctioned. Making these drugs 
legal— or less illegal— has certainly eradicated some of 'the injustices imposed 
by fegal codes which classified users as criminals, but- it has, not provided. 
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^ a solution to the drug abuse problem. ' " • 

But then again, neither did'tHe Vclstead Act pj*ove effective in solving 
the alcohol abuse problem, although it "too eriiphasiseci Taw enforcement. «s a 
means^of punishment-deterrent, and reduced availability of alcohol-through 
arrest of those who distributed or used the' drug, t similar situation pre-. . 
vails in the United States today with respect to heroin use and abuse. 
Hailed, by the' patent medicine" industry as a non-addicting, substitute for 
. opium and morphine, distributed by Bayer Laboratories, and widely prescribed 
by physicians, herein became a national problem in the early 1900's. -To 
counteract this,' the Harrison Narcotic Act of 1914, together with later 
Supreme Court de^cisions made possession and prescription of this drug illegal 

- unless t}\e user was institutionalized and withdrawal was being initiated. / 
In short; the .heroin user of abuser was clas,sified a criminal. -By 1970, 
over .fifty- five federal drug laws had been passed to supplement the 1914 
Harrison Act. The penalties-, for narcotic offenses had increased from a 
maximum of two years imprisonment, during 1909 to life" imprisonment or a 
death sentence in the-1950's.. In some states, it became illegal to possess ' 

^ a hypodermic syringe or needle th*at could be used for administration of 
narcotics.. In other states, simply being an addict, whether a drug or syringe 
was present or not, was a crime. 

In the course of tKis period of increasingly stringent law enforcement, 
the number of heroin addicts increased from 200,000 people in the early 1900' s 
to an estimated 560,000 in the early 1970's. In New York City, - the Board 
Of Education today reports 22,000 heroin users in the public schools. Heroin 
use.in that city, kills more teenagers than anything else.' Half of the deaths 
attributed to heroin addiction in that city are of individuals no"older than 
twenty-three. The law enforcement approach has not provided the solution to 
the -drug abuse problem. , 
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method being tried today evolved from ihe search from alter- 
nat:ives to the law enforcement approach.^ Similar to the British treatment- 
and-heroin-maintenance system, a means for providing an inexpensive, readily 
available^drug to the addict has been developed in this country. This allows 
the addict to continue leadiing a respectable, normal life while ma-inta1ning 
a- minimum dosage of .f^rug? similar to heroin. The -substitute drug, is metha- 
•dond^, equally addi«ft1ve, cheaper, and administered orally rather than ty 
in|ect'i9n.- Methadone blocks the effects of heroin and staves off wi-thdrawa,! 
trauma. It Js estimated that 75,000 addicts are undergoing nfethadone 'treat- 
ment today. And, although the results of >h|^s. effort have been positive, 
further research is essential before conclusions can be drawn." This method's 
greatest limitation Js that as a substitue, it is heroi^i specific. It will 
not servl .as a siibstitute for^the other drugs being used and abused. ' 
Methadone is not a replacera'ht for nicotine., a'lr^hbl , barbiturates , or 
^amphetamines. - • , '■ ' ■ 

Rehabilitation is>also being tried as. a liolutlon. Some firograms seek*^ 
to extinguish drug abuse behaviors and substitute more positive behaviors. ' 
Yet, although a number of RUJlti-million dollar programs continue to be 
funded to conduct research in this direction-, the results are not- promising. 
Up to eighty percen,t of the addicts treated in these program/ are found in 
prison, hospital, or on j;he streets (abusing drugs) again within three years' 
after release ^rom "treatment",^ And ff the point needs underscoring-"smoking 
clinics". exhibit the same remission rate. Once a person becomes habituated 
and addicted to a, drug, it is extremely difficult to extinguish the response. 

Finally, a new approach was .touted as a way toward prevention. This 
was an educational apprx)ach, 'designed "to inform people, especially "children 
and adolescents ,^ about the misuse and proper use of drugs. The approach 
-was an immediate failure. 'A^ter a year-long study of the educational 
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programs being used nal^ionally, the National Education Association made 
these comments: (I)' the greater percentage of existing pro^r^ms are super- 
ficial and educationally poor, ' (2) false statements made by misinformed or 
uninformed educators in t-hese programs may have contributed to an increase 
V in drug usage, (3) educational money is being wasted on "po.or materials and 
misinformation, and (4) using false, or inaccurate, emotionally ori^t'ed,~ 
and judgmental materials 1s more, harmful than using no materials at all. 

That educational approach had failed^but it did bring to light *a . 
very important cbncept of drug use and'ai^use preventipn._ People were at 
last becoming concerned^-with precluding the p.roblem before it got started. 
They were Jbecoming aware that those solutions that sought to "cure!' the 
difficulty after ife was firmly established as a disease were not working. 
hVi alternat^'ve waV being sought. The search focused attention upon primary 
prevention. 

' . ' Primar// Prevention ^ 

( Primary prevention entails anticipation of a disorder or disease 
^fore' it has" become manifest ^in anyway. Primary prevention is a method- 
of assessing the environment, to determine the stresses and negative contin- 
gencies, as well, as the positive resource.s, and then developing alternatives 
that will' enhance normal , healthy growth. Primary prevention seeks to solve 
the drug .abuse problem by mfiintaining and reinforcing individual and group- 
.system healthy development. To do this requires awareness of both factors 
.that contribute to mental health and normal development and factors that 
foment disease a/id crisis. 

Predictability and Primary Prevention 

Prevention is'often associated with the concept of , predict^^bility. 
It is assumed that in orde,". to prevent .a prbb''lem, it is necessary to first 
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predict this negative outcoine In an individual and then to Intervene. 
Tests and questionnaires are created, aloftg-with Hs^s fcf behavioral indi- 
cators. People, especially children, are then subjected to a dichotomous 
classification systeth that considers them either ".drug prone" or not. ° By 
focusing on tfil numbers of people assigned to the drug prone category> 

' ■ ■ ' " * 

proponents find research support to' document a neep for special -.rograms ' 
that can eliminate these tendehcie's. 

. Such preverit'ion firograms are frequently base'd on fmr major assump- 
tions: (1) childhood cHaracteristics or traits are relatively crystallized 
in early school years, (2) children with poor adjjustment Aiaracteristics 
are likely to evolve into disturbed adults if not treated, ,(3). chi ldre,n are 
more amenable, to therapeutic intervention, and (4) treatment will prevent 
later disturbanc^. All four of these assuptidns remain urtproven,. and have 
in" fact, been challenged by recent research. For example, jwhen children 
were assigned to a control group rather than -being clirjically treated, two- 
thirds to three-quarters got better. But the success rate for children 
assigned to the experimental group was the same. Treatment was not shown 
to have made a difference. Poor adjustimnt was more often than not 
sponljaneQusly corrected. ' ' 

\ Perhaps the most erroneous assumption underlying this prediction of 
negative outcor^jes is the belief that psycho-social maladjustments are of a 
medical-all opath-ic nature. -Prediction and prevention in such a case become 
means for pre-treating illnesk by counteracting symptoms present within the 
child. Homeostasis is restored through the guidance or help of an "expert- 
homeopath". Illness, diagnosis, and cure become synonymous with prevention. 
Such prediction and prevention are not of a primary preventive nature, but 
-in fact have shifted toward secondary [prevention, where concern with disease 
and control of disorders rather than with health remain, uppermost. 
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^Prediction and prfjiiary^preventton can be united, but" prediction must 
. take the form*^ detecting and evaluating various fomis of. competence' ar^d 
"maturity, rather than,_ trying to foresee negative but^coroes. .Prediction o.fv' 
healtti is far more relia'bles and far more toferable to the concept of prl- 
mary prevention, than 1^ the ^predl ctfon of negative outcomes. It is more 
rieliabl'e because . healthy children- usually renjain healthy and tr6ub]e c^hlTd- 
ren may Bepome healthy through normal development. It is more "tolerable 
because it, as a.rpeans-methp^, enhances the very same positive process- 
outcpme.'which is" being meeLsured.-whe'ireas the prediction of a negative oiit- 
come often creates a self:ihlfming labelling process that supports a 
"negative outcome. "■ ' ' 

The best predictors of positive healthy adulthood, and the ones, 
therefore, most suitable "for primary prevention are: normal or high I.Q., 
a reasonably high level of socioeconomic status and cultural richness, peer 
acceptance* attention or ability to control, di^tractive behaviors, a high 
level of moral behavior and development, cognitive-structurisl development, 
cognitive style, and ego or self "Conceptual development^ and control of 
antisocial behavior.'' ' . ^ " > ■ - 

. ■ / ^ . r- ■ . 

• ... * 

Behaviors such as anti-social acting out; distvactability, and ' 
underachievemant may , be. used also, but only as indices .of blocked develop- 
ment. Thsy serve to direct awareness to an underlying problem,- especially 
during the childhood transition periods of 6 to 9 when cognitive interest^ 
orientation, style, and attention are major concerns,' and 9 to 12 when •< 
moral development and interpersonal relationships are major concerns. 

Growth and .Prevention - . ".j" 

. _ The primary prevention concept' emphasizes positive growth. It) assist 
.a person in positive growth, obstacles impeding development are removed, and 
alternative resources are provided to enhance the.pormal healthy process.- , 
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The strength to solve problems and continue healthy development is seen as • 

coming from with 1n each person, rather than from an external source or 

exper't. Given , occasional support Vhen overloaded, and an 'environment con- 

ducive to individual need fulfnirnent, each person has-'the ifiherenf ability 

to actualize self. When,the organism cannot find support,, or wlien needs 

' " •< ■ . ' ' ,' ' ' 

cannot be fulfilled in a healthy ,we^y, growth becomes blocked. • When 'growth" ^ 

is blo^cked," symptoms" appear. If these symptoms are ignored, the pe»:son 

•reaches a pojnt of crisis!. Crisis in this ease is defined, as .an event of 

great life'-psythe s~ign1f1cance for the indivi'dual, as a point of choice 

and change. \ • • . 1 

In accordance with the prIiTia ry prevention concept, to help «afn indi- , • 
vidua! who is facing such a crisis, belief and trust in that person's ability 
to solve his or her bwn dilemma must be conmQnicated. Helping means assisting 
and sharing the process of selfrsearching, removing obstacles, and providing- 
.alternatives. This does not take a professiorlal , but rather, a person who' 

. -« . . . . ^ 

has attained a high level of self-devel cement, who is continuing in positive 
growth, and who is wining to share the process. The helper must, in short,' 
be someone who has struggled, through the growth process and .Is willing to 
continue doing so, modeling and acting as a resource for others. More , ' 
important than a degree or license in this primary prevention concept Is the 
abilitj,f:Of one person to relate to another along certain Interpersonal core 
dimensions Of genuineness, positive regard, empathetic understanding, and 
concreteness or specificity of expression. Characteristic behaviors asso- 
ciated with ihis' ability are self-disclosure, spontaneity, '■confidence, ' ■ 
intensity., openness, flexibility , and commifefient. ' . o, ' 

' • Self-growth of the helper or'xpunsel or becomes the prime prerequisite, 
for helping others ^grow. The indi vidua!' who chooses to help otherfe must 
first be on a level of development that is'^^haracterized, by health/ • 



Interaction and positive facilitationv Helping others in such cases would 
not require a degree, nor would a degree guaranteis the necessary level of 
self development. The strength to change arfd to facilitate Qhangd comes 
froiti within each person in accordance with previous experiences in the 
growth process, • . "'^ - / 

The Prevention Branch of the J^'ational Institute on Drug Abuse has" 
funded a number "of *'model" primary dri/g feibuse prevention programs thraughout, 
this nation. Its purpose^in doing so was to develop diversified responses - 
to a' major social problem and to promote' the evolution^ of a national strategy, 
for primary prevention. . According to NIDA, '^Primary Orug Abuse Prevention 
is a Constructive Process designed to promote personal and social growth of 
the individual towar;d full human potential; and thereby inhibit or reduce 
physicfStl 5 mental , emotional, or social impairment "which results in 'or from* 
the abuse of chemical substances'^ (NIDA, 1^975). One such program which was' 
funded was.: the ''us'' Youth-Sfenior Program. ' : 

The original grant proposal for the "us" program had been designed 
according to traditional ways of solving the drug abuse problem. The oVigiT 
nal program name had been the ^'us" Vouth-Sentor Drug Prevention Progr^im, 
The major objective of the program was to "reduce the potential for drug ubuse 
through intervention in the lives of target yo^ungsters "who have baen identi- 
fied as behaviprally disturbed and therefore drug prone." The 'emphasis was on 
prevention of a" negative problem. The staff consisted of two full time and 

Ot^ ■ ■ '■ • ' * 

two half time positions, ' The research focused on one series of personality 
questionnaires, 'used within a pre and post experimental/control group design. 
These tests wereVUo to be used to select the para-counselors who would work 
with the target youngsters, aftsr being trained. Tr&lninc) included a somewhat 
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•fo.rmaT course-ln general psychology, personality tb^oj^:. abnomal "psychology , ■ 
theory and technique -of 'counseling, and a thorough coVerage of alcohol and 

drug, abuse data. - ' • ' • ' ' " 

. • , - .... . . ,' ' . , , \ •. ■ . ' ;' 

' Most exciting about the original grant proposal . however, was the Inno- 
vative use, of adolescent and senior citizen, para-counselors. Each trained 
' para-professional would be paired w1t'h two, children, providing one-to-one • 
.1nteraction..Df a "peer-buddy" or "surrogate grandparent" /lature. ' Happily, 
. the approved proposal retained considerable flexibility/ This made^^^osslble 
responsiveness to evolving psrceptions .of the real, problem. ^- And. equally 
auspicious, counseling and research were to be comt?inea. ■ Finally, an adeq^uate 
budget was funded; financid-1 freedom to experiment and create alternatives ■ 
' was assured; The first year budget totalled $107,006, and the second year' ' 
$121,110 (appVoximately $10,000 was returned to'NIDA at the end of the ' 
second year). , - , . ^ 

Out of the original grant proposal, evolved the "us" program. Clarifi- 

^Catlonrs'andchanges were made in philosophy, seTe^tloli. training, counseling. . ' 

staffing, budgeting, and r«!search/ However, one aspect of the program ; 
■remained unchanging,^ the constant •concern for.the rights and welfare of the - 
people Invol ved. A specia\ Review Joard and' written assurances had.been 

> developed In order to remind "us " always _ that the priorities' were :" (1) coun- 
seling, prevention, and people, (2) research, knowledge, and disserr/inatio-n. 
and (3) program.MnstitutionaUsystem supports and continuation.' ■ " 

Purpose , . - . ■ ' 

The "us" purposte was and- is to create a practi cab;© research, -para- " 
counseling primary drug abuse prevention program. To do soUhe projec^as. . 
a total GesMt of^the:i^^ people ,1r]^olved, sought to craa-te- a. conducive 

environment foV others. This env^ironm^nt nse.lf'was seeking 'alternati.ve. ways 
and resources for enhancing 'its own positive, healthy growth. Promoting ' 



^ personal and social growth of .the indivld'uaV toward full human potential also 
• meant promoting; the healthy growth of the total program. As^h4 "us" project 
became health .,r. It could more readlli^ help those ^Individuals Involves l^i 
the "us" family. As these' Indlvtduais became healthier, this added to the 

' overall sum of development reached by the project. Tlie resulting. re^sonance ' 
created a high 1 eve! of synergy. , ° 

Th4 stated ^"us" ob4ect1ve^ were': (D enhancement of counselee social 
and psychological funptloning and adap'tatlon-. (2) pbsltlye change In counselee 
behav'lors and attitudes. (3) detectio* and reinforcement by slgrtlflcan^ others 
of- counselee positive change,. (4) demonstration of an alternative para^pro- 
fssslonal model that' might 'pptentlaVly prevent drug abus4.-(5) datermlnatlon 
of differences ^n effectiveness between sinlpr and youth para-counselors. . 

(6) prevention of youth para-coun^elor; drug abuse and maladaptl/e behavior. . 

(7) enhancement, of senior para-counselor feelings' about usefulness ^and' ' ' 
worth, and <8) training pa.»a-counse1ors who would 'be employable .In future 
counseling projects,. • , "■ ' > ' 

Thte "us" project was created and funded. as a primary prevention modelf 
Its purpose was to learn and to help other^ understand how to develop stmllar 
primary prevention efforts^. The means equated with the final end-to help 
'people become -mature, healthy, and self-actualizing. " There was no one way 
or predetermined method far doing this. Only flexibllfly'. adoption of ^ 
altemattvesV and explottatlon'o-f all resources could be offered; the rest 
evolved from the process created by the people of the "us" family. • 

Philosophy , • • ' 

The program pfflTosophy evolved from four major areas of concern: mental 
health, humanistic self-deveTopment. analysis oV the environmentV and creation 
of compleireotary alternatives and resources. Within the primary prevention 
concept of positive development, mental health is defined as the pfocess'of'- ' 
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'•maxirhlzing: (1) maanlngful relationships with ^o^her people. -(2) release 
of inner sources and potential it1e.s, CS) acceptance of one'sVself, and * 
(4) achieveitient of a symbiotic relatibnship with the environment (synergy). 
Mental health is viewed as an active proces's, requiVing freedom, choice, 
and responslbilLtf ■■It IrtvoWes risk- and -frequently entgi.ls problems and 
pain; tl^ey afe essential , and they help to. buWd -inner strengths and. 
resources that help the- irtdi vidua! adjust to or transcend .siWional 
^ demands. Mental' health cannot be forced or programmed, rt is a by-product 
# human deyelopment..within.a:conducive envi rorfment that offers love, need 
fulfillment, freedom to experiment, choice, caring., resporis 14)1 11 ty to , " 
others, competence, opportunities to express feelings and emotions freely" 
the support and courage to be self.' sens1tiVlty to others. -adequate Veso^irces 
and opportunities, and a pogitive, philosophy of life. The '"'us" project ° - 
made every effort to create the.t. environment. ' ' , » • 

^ ' ^^M^iil^-illfd^^ person, as.an' ' 

.^unfold1ng_ process of interaction with the "environment. ;k*man is tic develop- " 
menf and mental health are outcomes' of disciplined following of a •life path' 
that most actualizes c e.^s own pocentlals; -they do not 'result* from the^ " 
.discipline of forcing one;s self to 'follow a path' chosen by others. 
• "Humlnlstic" is a term used t^^des crib? an orientation based on the under- 
staiiding of man and his, r^lat1ons\i^^ environment. Tfi'is orienta- 

- tion encourages aVearch for meanjng in life; with the" recognition that ^th is . 
urge is basi'c to the essence of man. "The hL'manistic orientation-has five 
basic postulates; (1) man excedes the sum of his parts and' must be studied 
as a unified organism. man.ha£ his being in human context, within a 
matr1« of human interactions, objectives^ and values. (3) man is aware," (4) 
man fias choice, freedom, a n# control over^ his own life, and (5) man is 
intentional , seeking variety ajid disequilibrium,. ' , 
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The stages- or levels, of humanistic self-development .1n the .areas of 
values ..conscious awareness, synergy, personality, cognition, motivation, 
and counseling have been described anid combined in the "synthesis chart" 
(see" next page). By using this chart, analysis of a person and an environ- 
ment can be made to ascertain what resources must be provided to further 
growth., and to determine when development has been retarded and reinitiation 
of the normal healthy process is required.. 

The synthesized characteristics of development are arranged in five 
levels on the chart. Th6 first three are. considered "cpping levels" that 

reflect behaviprs and aspects related to deficiency needs. These needs 

1, 

offer a perspec'^ive of man 'viewed in normal, everyday operation; they 
describe^ how he spends the major proportion of his time and energy. - These 
needs, are satisfied mostly through habitual behaviors, are problem centered 
and episodic'; they shared by all members of the human species; their 
satisfaction provides relief, and fulfillment avoids illness, but does not 
necessarily produce positive growth;, they create .need.-determine\i or 
Categorized perceptions of others and the environment. , , 

The fourth I leveT is a transition peine representing at on ce^ both a 
basic, coping need and a higher," self-expressive need. , It is here that . 
the individual or group must go beyond es/eryi&y habitual behavior and 
begin- transcending normal limitation, choosing to make a shift in 1-ife 
style, and formulating a new world-view. Here, previous methods of satis- 
fying' lower nee.ds no longer work effectively. It is here most ppople stop, 
discontinuing growth because thiay continue- to use prem>us ill-fitting 
solutions, rather than seeking change and positive alternatives. 

The fifth level comes from a change in life defi nit ibn and direction. 
It is the highest level, emphasizing self and the disciplined following of 
one s own path. Self-expression, actualization, life meaning*, expanded 
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consciousness, and imiversality of the Ufa process define the efforts of 
man on this leveL These characteristics emerge front the transition, 

■ blossoming forth like a flower from a seed or butterfly from a cocoon. 
Each person buds according to his own special attributes. It req'ii"lres a 
shift in thought and existence; it requires a radical transformation. - 

'^^ apalys'ls o f the environment can be made according to the synthesis 
chart. The American culture Is in general, operating at the threshold of 
level three. Identification, social order, successful Impact, industry.' 
intimacy, mutual trust, part-whole unity, love and belonging.: and noma! 
'facilitation of others are the needs yet unfulfilled but being examined. ' 
The level two needs have basically been satisfied, although unhealthy 
regressive forces and distorted perceptions often cause an increased concern 
for security, ego-need satisfaction, conformity, and obedience. ' ■ 

^ Being at the threshold of level three, however, only implies that 
.this culture has the potential to fulfill these, needs , It signifies that 
for most people, basic needs at the. lower two levels have been satisfied. 
The transition to the third level has yet to be cppleted. " The United 
• States does not prfesentl^ have a genuine, level three culture established. 
A genuine culture demonstrates a consistent attitude toward the positive, 

■ unique, and intrinsic worih of persons and life; it meets the standards of > 
achieving human ends, encouraging liberation of human spirit (psyche) 
individually and 'collectively," of technologies being subordinate to indi- 
spensable human services, and of its institutions being harmoniously ' 
designed to produce bo ch the necessities and the essence of human existence. 

Today's 'institutions are not conducive to humanistic growth. The 
cultural -social environment today is shaped too" restrictively . iri accord 
with behavioral concept^ ^ focusing on conditioning, consequences, and 
control. It is a Darwinian environment of comDetition and survival of the 
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fittest that stm empnasizas cop.ing. powar, status , wealth, and prestige. 
The two Institutions which work with children the rfost have become arrested 
in growth; consequently, they cannot assist the child's growth beyond the 
lower levels. Thus, schools teach data » coping, and control; they focus on 
reinfoVcement techniques and socialization. Schools train the "tnind" but 
forget the "osyche". Meanwhile, the extended families that once provided 
psyche growth have continued' to break down. With high mobility, divorcee,- 
and few places for people to learn how to be healthy parents, the family 
institution has been unable to facilitate higher level development. Most 
critical in the family remains the lack\of cormuni cation and listening 
between the parents and chtldren. , 

For the United States, being a genuine culture ancf fulfilling the 

. third 'level needs are yet goals, but they are realistic and within reach. 
What is wrong with the culture is wrong with the institutions, and it Is 
wrong with the individual person. . Growth has been blocked and the environ- 

^ent is unablG to stimulate and re-motivate healthy development. Help and 
change are required. People in general do not know how to create a human- 

t 

istic environment. What are needed are the knowledge, support, freedom, 
and resources to assist the growth process. 

. The creation of complementary alternatives an d resources conies from ^ 
a rational understanding of "what i-s" and an intuitive creation of "what 
could be". It is critical to go beyond what the en/ironnrant is, and to 
offer a healthier model. This requires risk and experimentation. The 
people involved must be able to pyt aside "answers" already liaarned, to 
re-quest1on, and to allow new solutions to emerge. People"Tnust be .willing 
to be changed even as^ they seek to create change. Mistakes will -be made;' ^ 
blocks will temporarily impede development; but as men and women -continue 
t<3 strive toward health, and help others do the same> the alternatives wilT 
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emerge. Focusing on the problem or the negative will not help. Reaching 
a state of equilibrium or homeostasis will not do. In primary prevention, 
the emphasis remains on the positive development of individuals and 
systems. 5 

The "us"- project provided a number of alternatives for the children, 
para-counselors, and the staff. It was believed that a supportive environ- 
ment wai essential for everyone, not just the "target population". Healthy 
people helped others become healthy. This meant that e.veryone lieeded to 
grow, and to continue doing so. 

The most exciting alternatives and resources came, from combining 
four generations of people in a com/non positive purpose. Banging in age 
from 9 to 77, children, adolescents, young. adults, and senior adults 
urtited tO' constitute a microcosm of the people within this rural -small town 
community. -A large, extended, "us" family was created, complementing the 
present day nuclear family. The people in the "us" family were Introduced 
to numerous ways of solving problems, interacting, thinking, and living. 
In the two-year project period, 63 children, 19 youth,' 14 young adults 
(including the staff), and 18 seniors worked with the program. ; Learning 
^to- share meant learning to live with a representation of the total 
community .\people learned to cOmmuriicate, understand, ^and accept the 
differences tW did exist, and to challenge the myths that made the 
generation gap a^jsear either an abyss or not vthere at all. 

Another alternative was the. use of activities that complemented the' 
school system. Here, .the "us" family provided activities that strengthened 
personal interaction, a positive self-image, physical coordination and 
cooperation, attention, intrinsic motivation, creativity, skill-building, 
and subsidiary awareness (process awareness).. The main activities were ' 
skills and crafts (e.g. leather, pottery, videotape, photography,, music, 

^ ■ 319 • 
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woodworking, weaving, and art), sports (e.g. swimming, karate, trampoline, 
yoga, motorcycling, Jogging, and fishing), and outings (a.g. camping, day 
trips, flying, backpacking,: and raftins).. A special "us" newspaper was 
written and distributed by the project people. This paper told about the 
"us" project, the feeling of being a family with a common positive goal; 
it shared poems and creative thoughts. Personal interaction fi^equently 
occurred on a one-to-one basis, but also in small groups of 3-6, as well 
as In large ^groups of up to sixty. FrotiT quiet walks in the park, to a 
forty-mile, five-day and four-night wilderness excursion, people shared in 
those ways' that fitted them best. A four^bedroom house arranged Into 
craft rooms and meeting areas, college gym facilities, the local community » 
and nature provided the resource environment. , ' 

And finally, as an alternative, was an environment of freedom, choice, 
and responsibility. The project was open- to change, and req'iilred that each 
- person find his or her own place within the holistic process. Mistakes 
could be made. : Experimentation could occur. Not everyone had to .follow the 
"same path. Yet, all this meant responsibility and awareness. People and 
material possessions were involved. Cp/icern for the rights and welfare of 
^others and the project was expected'; Cooperation In research was required. 
Teanwork was essential. All of these responsibilities and more were a part 
of the "freedom and choice; they were usually accepted willingly because the 
people were doing what they warited to do and'they. were willing to help others 
db. the same. . . . • ■ 

•J • .' ■ . . 

Staff , . ' ,^ ' ' 

the staff members came from two sources; (1) those hired pursuant 
to the original proposal, and (2) a fold-back process of hiring young adult 
para-profess1onals. An irmiediate problem with the original proposal was the 
limited number of staff it provided to undertake the necessary community 
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contacts, selection, training, research, 'development and maintenance of 
alternatives, workshops, outings, and oveVall management. To compensate 
for this shortage in an innovative way, young adult para-professi.onals 
were selected and trained by the original staff, and then from the" Year 01 
feedback and subsequent redesign, an -updated grant proposal was written to 
create staff positions for those people who chose to stay and who had 
demonstrated the capability and commitment to do so. This increased the 
Year 02 staff to seven full time positions (the "executive director remained 
part time throughout the project period). . ' 

The staff memberswere required' to facilitate interaction and 
communication, instruct in" sports, crafts, skills, and counseling methods, 
model positive healthy behaviors, do research, plan and (Resign, make obser- 
vations, and work creatively to provide alternatives and changes that 
•would give further impetus to the overall project developmental process. 
The staff was required to work with people of all ages, understanding the 
problems and growth process common to all. As young adults, thes'e people 

« " ' ■ - ■ , ■-- - I 

could often help others bridge the coitmiunl cation gaps between generations. 
With their physical youth'^and psychological self-development> these people 
were able to muster the stress, risk^ and energy output required. Above 
all, these were people who were loving, caring, and able to transcend ego 
needs. They operated on level three of the synthesis chart, though like 
all people, they vacillated to the lower and higher levels. They had 
always, a commitment to helping self and others become healthier human 
beings. And, (like th^ para-counselors, they did this is a flexible manner, 
assisting others in the search for /their own path, in making their own 
choices, and in facing the natural consequences of being-in-the-world. 

Selection of the CKildrejn and Youth/Senior Para-Counselors 

" During the first year, the children (5th and 6th graders) were 



infonned about the "us" project through a variety show and by -their 
teachers. Lists of names were collected from each school. These 'Included ' 
those (ihildren who either had volunteered for the program, or whose name 
had been placed on the list by friends or teachers. The parents of these, 
children were contacted by phone, the project was explained, and; if they 
and the children were interested, an interview was arranged. The inter- 
views were held at first by the staff, and then later by the para-counselors 
After all risks and benefits had been considered, the parents were asked ' 
to-' sign a speci a? consent form. The child was then accepted into the 
program. Later these children brought friends; and if there was room and 
need, these children were all owed to join* provided their parents approved 
and signed the consent form* 

• In the second year, the children were informed about the project by 
a repi-e-sentative group from the "us" family. A senior, young adult, and 
-youth went into the classroom and explained the" prog ram.' Out of 344 
children contacted, 199 volunteered for the program. The teachers then 
recommended those children who they thought might benefit the most, or who 
had the most need, and the parents were contacted and interviewed by the 
staff. The interviews were in much more detail the second yearL and the 
parents were requested to complete so^ne pre-testlng .forms before the chj^ld 
joined. As with the first year, after counseling started, the children 
brought friends, and again if a need was evident,* arid if the program could 
accomodate, the parents were contacted and the child was allowed to join* 

The yoHth para-counselors were select;ed,in three wSys: by the staff , 
by school-counselors, and by peers. The staff, during the. first year, 
selected the youth^ according to a written' questionnaire^and a group inter- 
view. The/questionnaire was a brief essay, and it was used to determine 

. ' •/■ 
first whether the youth would meet the respbtlsibility of complet1ng.it, and 



second, the degree of insight and awareness shown by' the answers, fourteen 
of those youth who completed the quest'ionnaire were asked to meet for a 
group-interview. Seven of them were seleeted.;j)aradoxicany. be.cause they 
chose to defer to the apparent needs of other applicants. Meanwhile, five' 
youth had been selected, by scfjool-counselors who had become familiar - 
with the program, ' ' ' " 



" . During the second year, the youth para-counselors who chose to stay ' 
and were selected were given the assignment of locating and selectingShe 
incoming youth. ^ They selected seven nlw members based on a qroup-interview. 

IJi the first year, the senior para-counselors were selected by the 
staff and according to peer ratings during a group-interview process. A ' 
selection scale and a sociogram were created by the staff, and these were 
completed at the end of an hour-longdiscussion group consisting of six 
seniors and three staff. Thvse who received the highest combined scores :. 
were selected. During the stecond year, the seniors selected the new'members 

According to the research, peer selection proved as effective as ' 
-staff selection. < " * 

Training , c \ ^ 

^ i ■ ' ' 

Twelve youth, twelve seniors, 'and seven young adults started the 
first year training program. The youth ranged from'l 3 to 16 years of age. 
the seniors 54; td 77, and the young adults 21 to 43. The training period , 
lasted fifteen weeks^, totalling 207'hours. Training was held from 7-lOPM ' 
on Tuesday and Thursday, and from 9 to 5^M on Saturday, training was open- 
ended and.empMsi2ed>ersonal growth, , communication, learning to take 
responsibility and mak« decisions, problem solving, and developing^altern- 
atives and resources. Observations by the sta.ff.plus individual' train^ ' 
journals provided feedback. The journals"^also provided a means-for one-to- 
one disclosure, expression of feelings and needs, and suggestions on how to . 
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Improve the ^training process. Case studies were>used to help people learn 
In detalVabout one another; and to prepare for research collect1on.,w1th . 
the •chll'd'ren. Of the thirty-one paras whro started the training, two 
(seniors) did not finish. , 
. ■ During the second year, thirteen youth and nine senior paras started 
''training. The youth this ^ year were slightly older, and the seniors^were 

sT-lghtly younger? The training period lasted 15 weeks; totalling 175-200 
■ • ■■ ; , ,,•« . , * 

hours. Most training was held on Tuesday and Thursday night and all day 

. ■ ' ■ " ■ ?i * . ■ / " ■ . 

Satur*day.^ One week-end, over-nigh,t tralping session Was held In a special 

retreat. ' One" youth and two seplors did not complete, the training. 

From the-. feedback collected/at the 'end. of the fli^t year, seqond year 
•^training was redesigned. The program philosophy was expounded more fully 
during tralnjng, and small group "discission concerning th& levels and areas, 
of humanistic. self-devel6pment was encouraged. Objectives were 'listed to 
match the growth levels. As a training goal, the para-counselors were 
required to demonstrate level three competency' Iri groupMnteraction, paper 
work, counseling skU Is,,, research, ski^l Is, crafts, and general program 
rknowledge. Role^ playing, video-taping, behavioral and phenomeno logical 
dbservation meth^pds, counseling skills and styles, case studies, behavioral 
contracts, encounters, and family problem solving were experienced ?nd 
learned ^during training. Yet, the major emphasis was on helping the paras 
learn to take their own, di recti on>. the A5ara -counselors taught each other, 
learned to facilitate th^ir own groups^ and designed their own environment. 
The process was still o'pen-ended. being guided by journal and personal 'feed- 
bick'i but the>a wa's also more structure in order to provide tf^e experiences 
that the counselors and staff had requested in the Year 01 feedback. 

Counseling' • ' , « - ^ \ ^ 

The para-counselors^ and, staff designed the counselirig. effor|;s of the 
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"uiVMly around three rnajor theses: (1). para-prof^ 
professlonaf supervision and assistance, could help children who v«re 
having problems. (2) a reality based procels of Interactions within actual 
circumstances could be used to provide both a leading environment and a ' 
therapeutic milieu without the need for ^pseudo-r^eallty therapy groups^ and 
(3) primary prevention of d^ug and other abus^ could be best acca^^lshed 
by- focusing on positive Individual and environmental growth rather than on 

„ problems. 

" . ■ " ' ■ . ■ ■ .' " 

The alternative ^acttvltleVoffer^d by the project ^eVved as a means io 
facilitate Interpersonal sharing. They provided common 'interests *md a 
high level of motlvatiorv. From that point on. 1t was up to the para- ^ 
. counselor to make a successful Impact on the child. By modeling positive 
behaviors, by reaching out with genuineness, by* caring", and by giving 
understanding, this positive Impact could be achieved. 

, Dynng the first year, the senior and youth parasi,ere divided into 
separate counseling groups '(for research purposes) . The seniors met with 
their children on Tuesday and Thursday; the yoi^th met wlth the.ir children^ 
Ton Monday, and Wednesday (the f1rs,t year was a surmier program). Dur^Ag/' 
:thesd days; the "us" house was o'pen from ten until three. With workshops 
held In the craft roomsV the gym. or outside.' The children were free to 
choos-e whate^ activltes they wanted, and the para-counselors were to \/ 
^isslst tfi^ ch114 arid be near. The para-counselors were required to st^y at 
the "us" house for a minimum of three hours. Their children us-iially^ stayed 
five hours (transportation was' scjjeduled to arrive at ten and leave , at ' 
three). The children were not paired with ^ny one para-counselor at first, 
but Instead shared with anyone and everyone. Later, they were paired ' \ ' 
according to feedbacl^ from them, "the paras.. and the staff . Usually, two 
child^^n were paired with each ^para-counse^or. Viwo' trips to the coast were 
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planned as overnighters. The rest of the sharing occurred at ,the/"us" 

house, on one-day loca^^rips, or during one-to-one counselor 5^.ontact 

outside the 'program facilities. ■ "\ ' 

The second year counseling phase was extensively redesigned by the 

■■ paras and the staff, this yeav^,' the seniors and youth were not separated 

by age; instead, twd milieus wlre^ created by combining seniors, youth, 

yo.un§ adults, an children into extended family models. The^childr'en were 

paired wit" the pararcounseloi^s immediately, according- to the para- . 

• -'.*■» ■ • 

counselor's abilities and the child's needs. .Case conferences were scheduled 

weekly flater bi-weekly) for the staff and. paras in order to give feedback, 

obtain Support, and, ifeoordinatd the counseling efforts. ■ " 

'In.the winter and' spring school months, the milieus met on Saturday or 

Sunday at t^e "us" house. Crafts and skills were offered, the™ was . 

available for sports, -and occasional one day trips to ,the park'or river 

were taken. The paras also met with their children outside the program for 

at least one .d^iy a week. In the summer months, various outings were 

offered in place of the week-end aptivities. These ranged from on"e-day . 

local trips to five-day hikes. The activities were designed to encourage ; 

a gradual shift in locatibn, from the "us" house as a center, toward use of. \ 

■ ■•.'( ■ ■ - ■ . ■ . 

the community apd home environment. This also permitted making an important 

shift, -in choice""and responsibility from^staff, to the paras arid the chi'ldl 

From the interaction among these people came the real learning exper'-. 

iences pbout how to help others. Several concepts were .developed and ' . 

shared:- (1) "blocking", finding positive alternatives ra-ther than using 

. punishment to stop negative behaviors, (2) -"natural consequences", learn-ing 

self-responsibility by enjoying or suffering the natural -consequences of a 

behavior, (3) ''crisis-challenge group", a positive alternative to fighting 

or withdrawal from' abuse, giving anyone the opportunity to call a group 
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together and -ch'^nenge the other person involved- in the crisis, t4) "parent 
: day contacts", having the parents join th?, prograrn during the actfvlties,. 
and (5) '.'centeredness", teaching aviareness and attention through activi|:ies( 
requiring*high risk and cooperation. \ . 

\ • ■ ■ 

; . . Research 4- ' • \ / • 

•Two types of research were used in this project:/ one to explain .the. 
process, that the program wentl:hrough, and another to explain the process" 
people experienced. (e\g, change, in"^se]tj. To explain) the process people 
experienced, two forms of research-perceptions- were obtained: nomothetic, 
(general-group) and idiographic (specific-individual). 

Program 'Process . " , , 

; Aliirfector's log was.%aintained: throughout fhe program as a means of 
; recording observations on the program process. .'This log served as an" 

outline of events that was- ahalybd accordi-ng to the "synthesis chart" to 

determine project development. • the outl-lne was divided into- two research 
years: . Year or"(July ^73-t0-Sfeptember 30, 1974). aUd Year 02 (October 

1, 197'4 to September 30,'>1975}> Three phases were covered each year: ' 
preparation-redesign^ training, and counseling. * > 

. 01 , Preparation . This phase- involved- obtaining community understanding 
of and support for the project , hiring staVf, selecting para-counselors, 
designing^ the research, completing the assurances,- establishing a timeline, 
and searching for an "us" house.' The praject had been five months, late in ' 
starting, rumors hgd spread about the ."dr5g'''pr:ogram, and critical changes' 
in design were essential . The main objective in this preparatory stage was 
survival. The_ "us" pssoject as a whole-was operating^-on the beginning" growth 
level , and the environtnent was not conducive ^-to positive growth." There was 
.an awareness .that long term assistance iould be needed. The project was 



incapable of helping, others as it stood. and' a iona training ^period was 
needed before it could grow' beyond this potentiaify damag*1ng, chaotic ' ' 



r\ atmosphere. 
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The focus was on building trust and commiinicatlon/ The ^first. efforts ' , 
were directed toward becoming awar? of ti.e eny--ronment, ^nd of What was' / 
presently available ' in -bpth reality and potential . Learnina had been - ' 
' initiated and the "us" prop'ect was slowly jiioving from.a pre-operational , 
state toward creation and fulfiTlment of drefe^n^ hopes.. The 'program was' ' 
iTke^a child only months -old, stimuli impinged unmercifully on" the oi^ganism; 
It was not a time to bepome resistant to' the input, but 'rather, a'' time to 
sort through the experiences and allow an urifolding process to occur, 

^ j ' " a 

absorbing what was real, wHtle actiyely creking what could b^. ' 
01 Traini/iei : k'l^ training phase helped t|ie program In a number of ways.' 
_ I-t brought people togethe- in a common search\^ giving support and Inf^ut, It . 

hel^ped clarify and develop subsidiary, and focal awareness concerning t'he 

program philosophy and objectives. It .prov1ded>iTne 'tb meet with the schools. 

pmmunlty agencies, and the i-ncoming children and their parents. A house . 

was- finally located and fixed up by the combined efiForts of, staff and paras. 

Alternatives were decided upon, .the resource ejcjuipment -Was ordered, and the ' 
\. rooms were cohverted into workshops . The second-year grant award was " ' ■ 

(Requested and- t'eceived. The focus ^shifted from prevention of a negative' . 

problem, "drug-abuse", to enhancement and positive, ^eal thy development., A 

shift had occurred from secondary preventibn toward primary prevention. - 

f . ■ ■ \' -P ' ' , ■ . . . 
During training, the .prog»?am reached level three' on the developmental 

.synthesis^ chart. .Most para-coynselors came into the prog^jm at le^vel two > > 

and achieved a major growth step during the graining period,. The "us" 

^family was establis.h'ed. Dreams were beccming realities. Attention' was no 

longer on ego-need or program-neeS fulfil/laanl, but., rather on helping the ^ 
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Incomirrg children. An atmosphere o'f belonging existed, wUh Intlrnacy. and- 
. .faciljtatlve sharlnq'. A mini-culture '.^nth its own social order had developed. 
• OlioynseUna./ Thirty-four children joined the program, and an almost 
iminecliate drop In the Level of development 'Ws rfoted. Most of these child- 
ren did not know how to interact- positively with others, .Their needs were > 
tremendous. The chao^. ran ^ligh. The par.:i-counselors were ovenvhelmed. Some 
children and paras could not withstand the stress; thus, within a few days, 
nine'children, two youth counselors, and two senior counselors left. 

Stress occurs in any program, especially during the first year. This 
was^ expected. -This was a per-Vod of trial and^ error, adjustment, and growth. 
I* was an.evoluttonary process .of aaaptation and creation, shaping the 
environment as well as m people ■invol ved. It was out of this apparent - 
chaos of unloading and unleashing that self-choice and direction emerged. 
People were asked not just to quietly conform and obey, but to explore, to 
■seek atternatlves, and to risk. ^ 

The "us" family regressed during this counseling phase, at.leastat 
first. The project functioning returned to the second level when the 
children joined. The third level characteristics had not been stabilized.'-^ 
Ego-needs ..became predominant, along with mechanical interaction, need for 
seGurity,. testing of reality, and dreams rather than actualities. Some 
peopl.e operated on the first level , focusing on survival , need for trust,: 
somnambulism, physiological concern, and potentially damaging relationships. 

A fei^ para-counselors and staff continued to. grow, however, and they 
began modeling'the third, level characterisfxs: again. Thoy were the ones 
wno usually reached out the most, played, touchy, loved, and had a positive 
impact on the. children. They tept the process. a\ive mJm.my while 
others struggled to 'return to a higher level of fu\ictionin.i. By tiie end of ■ - . 
this phase!, th'e family was vacillating between levels two and three. A 
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social order had been established, security \m' developed, and 'a feeling 
of belonging prevailed. Nearly eve-yone- wanted to return.'^ Yet, mutual 
trust, successful impact, and normal facilitation'had been sporadic. 
There was much left to do, and change was needed. 

Year 02 Rede sign-Preparation . The project had' been an average project 
It was weak in training, structure, and the overall development of people. 
Program growth was essential if an alternative model 'was to be created 
which would go beyond what already existed. A pull back from timelines and 
objectives was ordered, and feedback, discussion, brain-storming, and 
redesign were emphasized. The progran^ -service aspect shut down. A feed- 
back questionnaire was designed and given to. the children, paras, and 
staff. Management evaluation was obtained from the outside evaluation team. 
The research data was arialyzed. Growth groups among the staff and young 
adult para-counselors were held in order to create a cohesive staff-team. 
Most people stayed, some left; those who "stayed began rev/riting the grant 
proposal. Six youth and six senior paras were asked to come back. They 
began searching for, interviewing, and selecting new trainees. 

This phase was one of the most difficult for the project. ■ It was 
difficult to abandon an accepted timeline in favor of an unproven redesign. 
Yet, such a radical departure, despite its mr'-,,entary "unproductivity", 
was critical. The program had become blocked in growth and was stuck 
between levels. Like the national culture, the transition to level three - 
was not progressing. People were saekiny ways tc corijiiunicate and be 
genuine within a relationship of mutual trust and Dalonging, TKay wanted 
to make a successful impact. They were •-.ryinq to c»-eate a social system, 
identify with , a larger process, make plans ^r,i follow through, combine 
parts and- the whole; and facilitate others in their offc>'tr to do sn. 
Still, the transition w^s ye.t to con'o. 
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Q2-Tra1n1nq ,. Redesign continuad through the training phase. The 
research effort was Increased. New obsorvation Riathods were developed. 
An extensive review of the counseling and prevention literature was 
started. New training methods that gave ,Tcre structure and more respons- 
ibility to the para-counselors were employed. The philosophy and related 
developmental levels were clarified. Coranunity contact increased. 

The feedback had been essential to prcj-ct growth. -With t.^is and the 
effort made by the returning para-counselors, and staff, the transition was 
made. Change occurred, and somehow, somewhere along the line, the "us" 
family looked around and realized that they had really come together. For 
most people, third level development stabilized. In general, belonging, 
normal facilitationjove. part-whole combination, peer and role identifi- 
cation, mutual trust, Industry, impact, and social order were observed 
characteristics. There were of course some fluctuations back to t|ie 
second iPvel. but most exciting, there were fluctuations toward the fourth 
level. People became concerned about Individual rights and a code of ' 
ethics, synergy, world harmony, self-esteem, and potent facilUation. 

02. Counseling . The test of the training was again the incoming 
children, all thirty-nine of them (some had returned from the previous 
year). As with the first year counseling, .some people could not withstand 
the sudden surge of stress. Eight children, three youth, and three seniors 
l.eft the project. Three new seniors also joined and an on-the-job training 
concept was started. The project now' consisted of eight seniors, nine 
youth, six full-time staff, and thirty-one childcen (plus a few "friends" 
who joined .later).- With the departures, the project pulled together better. 
Everyone involved was theru to do his or her best, and they did. The third 
level interaction he^d fi!r.. and .the fluctuations toward the fourth level 
increased. 
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The children adjusted to t'ni prograir anylronment quickly. They dea1$ 
with their probk-fus raadily. Th-a f^Lra- .counsel or<j reached out more. The 
staff acted as a resource anrj gave btJtter support. The project became a 
family, with Its proolerns and its .joy?. TdSnti fication and cwreness 
Increased. Successnil impact <anC sy.iargy happened, as did industry, mutual 
trust, sexual identity, and t?CtO transcendence. Planning and rational 
thinking combined to pmvlds solutions t,nd alternatives, uove, belonging, 
aiid self-esteem strennthened. People communicated voluntarily, openly, 
and fro;n the "heart". 

People Process ' 

The data collected by the research jpsts and qyestionnaires confirmed 
the developmental synthesis chart ana'''ys]s. The results from the first 
year Were minimal due to the loiief growth It-vel and poor interaction^ The 
results from the second 'year showed s-sgrilfic&nt overall positive changes 
in people, especially the children. ' . 

yeaj^QJ. Research Data. (A) The senior para-counse'lors showed no . 
significant differencas in the IPAT personality series on the pre/post 
tests (16PF); no significant differences In <5elf-discl03ure; no significant 
differences in drug knowiedae. On a 3h1 '-evaluation counselor questionnaire 
they did evaluate their home life, behavior, confidence, and self-liking as 
better. All of the seniors wanted to i-eturn the next year. (B) The youth 
para-counjelors showed no 'Significant differences in the IPAT personality 
series (HSPQ), self-disclosurft, and rirun knowledge. They did rfe^ort an , 
increase in positive interaction?; at home, healthy behaviors, confidence, 
awareness, ability to relatp to others, self-Viking, and personal develop- 
ment. Seventy oer^^nt wanted to continucithe next year. " (C). Ti-.e children 
showed significant (p<.05) difffjrences In two factor?, on the IPAT (CPQ) 
personality pre/po5;t seri«f;. mere was an increase in ego strength (more 
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IftwtlOrtally mtufQ, stable. c<nd able^to face - allty). and a decrease 1n 
guilt proneness (less apprehensive, insecure, or troubled, and more self- 
assured and serene). The children reported a positive change In family and 
peer Interpersonal relations and self-worth. .Their parents reported that 
the children behaved slightly better at home, seemed happier, and appeared 
more confident. Ninet>;-four percent of the parents said they wanted their 
•children to continue in the project. . • 

Feedback from the children Indicated?) (a) both seniors and youth 
wer^e liked, but the youth more for activities and the seniors for dis- 
cussion, (b) liking was less dependent on age than on the individual 
counselor and how the counselor acted toward the child, (c) their favorite 
sports were gymnastics, karate, and basketba.ll, (d) the favorite crafts 
and skills were leather, pottery, and .photography. -and (e) the favorite, 
events were the coast trips, flying, h1k1nc|. and visits to the counselors ' 
honies, • > 

. The only difference" between youth and senicr' paras in effectiveness 
was that the parents whose children were paired with you^h reported signif- 
icantly more change in the children's happiness than did the parents wh6se ■ 
chfltir^n had been paired with seniors. 

People: Year 02 Research Data-C hi idrgn , 

ThIrtV-one children were researched, nine females and twenty-two . » 
males. The,mean age was 11.5 years. About half of these chTldren lived 
with both parents, the rest lived with one parent, a parent and friend, or 
grandparents. Fewer than half enjoyed school . Most of these children 
reported having problems at school or at home, and their teachers and 
parents agreed. A iMM,frpbJ,si^^^ ^^as 
completed by- the teachers of fifteen randomly selected "us" children shortly 
after the counseling phase began. Of the h'fteen children selected, seven 
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were reported to^have significant scores to demonstrate problems 1n acting 
out, two for withdrawal, tv/elve were easily distracted, nine had "dlsturbpcl 
peer relations, and sevan were consldeV'cj Imrnatu-.-^. Each "us" chnd In 
this randomly selected group had at laast one behavioral problem signif- 
icant enough to characterize hltn'or her as disturbed, and ten had combined 
scores showing significant disturbance in overall behavior. 

At the beginning o^the counseling phase, a Normative Study 
Questionnaire (program designed) was completed by 344£^th and 6th graders 
(population control group), and^by 25 "us" children. When analyzed, the 
'data showed that the "us"-cn11aren reported significantly (p. <.05) more 
problems and drug use, a significantly lower self-concept, more'avallabnity 
of drugs (non-significant), and the same amount of drug knowledge. In this 
questionnaire, the "us" children reported fewer parents living at home, more 
family problems, fewer friends,, being a less important member in class, 
being less well behaved in school, and having smoked cigarettes and drunk 
coffee more often- ' ' 

A Normative Study Quastionnaire mid-test comparison between the 
control group and "us" childt^n noted sign/^ficantly higher drug usage by 
the "us" children, and a significantly lower self-image. Drug availability 
for both groups had increased and drug knowledge remained equal. Reported 
problems decreased for both groups, and the ""us" children no longer dis- 
played a significant dlffe^'ence in this category. This drop in problems 
for the "us" children pertained chiefly to school. . , ' 

The NSQ post-test compar-Tsons still showed significantly higher drug 
use in the "us" children, Druq a vail ability for the "us" children was now 
also significantly higher than drug 'avail ability in the control .g^ouo. 
Friends tended to b^ tho greatest 3our;je of drug availability, and the "us" 
children reported having an increase in problems with friends. The "us" 
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children's self.concept scores had Increased, and there was now no signif- 
icant difference between them and the population group. Drug knowledge 
\ remained the same. ' 

A pre/post Piiiidtosj^^ g^^^^ 
the: "us" children. A significant increase -^in self concept scores was 
noted in those children paired with seniors. In total, six children out 
of- the twenty.fiva tested scored significantly higher self-concept scores. 

A MmiLM!MmJh§mit (program designed) was completed .at 
tHe beginning and the end of the counseling phase by Darents, teachers, 
and counselors. ^The parents reported a significant decrease In problem 
behaviors of their children at home. ^ - 

A Home^nd School Progress Rppnrt (program designed) was completed 
by the, parents and teachers. The largest increases for both the home and 
school were In positive behaviors and interactions de.rK)nstrated by the 
. children. At home. 90rof the children showed positive changes in behavior, 
and at school. 64^ of the "us" children did likewise, hme.' 67% of the 
"us"ch11dren were less disruptive, and 44% were less disruptive in school. 
Positive interactions increased by 87% at home, and by 48« at school. And 
at home. 703; of the children demonstrated more responsibility while at - ' 
school. 36^ of the "us" children increased irt responsibimy. 

^ P°^^ MmMMmi§t iprogrm designed) was completed 

by the parents, teachers, and counselors at thfe same time they did the 
Referral Behavior Checklist. This Adjective Checklist measured the rater's 
"sentiment" toward the child. At th. beginning of the program, the parents 
and counselors both felt slightly positive ;^,bout the children. The 
teachers, in general, viewed the childmn negatively. At the end'of the 
program, the counselors felt the same toward the child, and the teachers 
increased from a negative to a slightly p-ositlve sentiment. Both the 
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parents find teachers felt significantly mor^ i^ositlve toward the children. 
The Child ren 's Personalit y .. Questionnaire was g1 ven"^to the "us " . 

children at the start and finish of the coiinseling phase. Analysis of 
,^ the.<iata disclosed: (1) significant Increases In the primary factors of 

Intelligence (for those children .paired with the ymth counselors), 
excitability, dominance, enthusiasm, conscientiousness or superego, . ' 
venturesorneness. self-reliance, zest and attention, confidence and adequacy, 
and e-rgic tension or high energy. (2) a significant increase in the secondary 
■ factor Of, extra'version. and (3). significant increases in factors predicting 
better academic perfonnance In vocabulary, spelling, language arts, arith- 
metic, social studies, health, and science. 

^ A pre/post Semant j c Pi f f ejgntlaj ques ti onrtai re was given^to the 
children oa fiye^ concepts : (1) l am, {\) My counselor Is, (3) My family 
is. (4) The program is. and (5) My school is. A significant Increase i^i ' 
positive attitude toward the family was noted. The highest post scores 
were given to the counselor, program, and family/ 

^" ^ ■ ?6 . lf -P'^°. flr i O "fest1onnafre,n children reported feeling more 
confident and better about who they were. They felt they behaved better; 
they liked their parents, more; and an improvement in their families had ' 
been noticed. Their peers were easier to associate with, and they them- ' 
selves, had 'developed as people.' Most parents agreed, reporting thejr child , 
had increased 1n confidence. and had, deyelopsd as a person more than had been 
expected. Their child was behaving batter, getting along with other child- 
ren better, and related with the family more. The parents felt better ■/ 
about their children, Nihety-six percent of the parents said they would 
send their children to the "us" progrdm again, and forty-one percent wanted 
parent groups. / NinetV-three ^percent of the parent? gave permission to 
continue longitudinal research. 
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Th« tfip six crafts and skms'salectrid by the children were leather, 
pottery, video-tape/photography, woodworking, and .darkroom. The favorite 
sports were sw1n^n1ng, karate, motoroycV{ng, trat(.po11ns, basketball, and .. " 
fishing. And the most Hked oiitlngs ware coast camping, flying, locar day 
trips, backpacking, non-local day trips, and rafting. 

£tliMQgnQlo!llcal and Behav?oral Qbs8rVatj_ojrq_ wars made on each child 
In the program, as ware case studies. Written comments from the parents 
were requasted. Examples of these exist 1n the main bod/^of ^Jre report. 

Para-Counselo r Resear ch Data 

jPaLj§riODll,1tjf series.. The ypyth para-counselors showed significant 
Increases. In s^lf-suff-1c1ency arid creativity, and significant decreases In 
ago .and super-ego. The senior para-counsalors demonstrated significant"' 
Increases In leadership,- and significant decreases In anxiety.,. 

■ .In comparing those counselors s^ho i(^ft the program with those w/iv. 
stayed, it was noted that the youth wno stayed had higher scores In fcitelH- 
gence and self-sufficiency, end a lower scora in surgency or enthusiasm.; 
They were able to adapt more easily to stres?, learn faster, depend on 
their own Resources, mo re, make-'the1r own decisions, associate easier w1t(r 
older peers, and "adjusted to the load of caring mo^«. The seniors •who 
stayed, scoy^ed higher fn self-sufficiency and resourcefutaess.. 

^errloLI^ilsui^ No significant differenc-es were 

found between the children paired sdth youth and. those paired with seniors 
in the Children'^ Personality Questionnaire, F1ens-Hafer1s Self-Concept 
Scale, the Referral Behavior- Chf»ckl1st^ Adjsctivejhncklist, Home Progress 
Reports, Teachsr Reports, Courielea Inventory of Counselors, Tentative 
Criteria for Selection, ?.nd -Counselor EffebtivBnes's Hierarchy.. 'The chlldron 
paired wi^h seniors did rate the concept "vamily" significantly higher than 
did those paired v/1th youth, i.nd the senior ch-^Uren scored significantly 
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hljharon the Counseleo Salf.ProgmfQuestlofinalre. The data favors the 
aranlor counselors , but there is not a" large enough distinction to reject 
the null hypothesis, or confirm the oriel nil proposal hypothesis that , 
senior para-counsslors are mora effectives than youth pira-counselors.. 
^ / MLEffect^^ -»r. "the children pointed.^ 

the first year. It Is not ^Ihe age that makes the difference In effective- 
ness. Of the first ?1xtean counselors on the Effectiveness Hierarchy list. 
«1ght were seniors' and;e1ght, were youth, both. groups With a mean score of 
8.5. JJhat mattered jKsrs than age v^fas ths° total pei^son, the level of / 
personal development, ".and the willingness and a1)tl1ty of the counselor to 
.cont1n<ua In the growth, process and help others do the same.' " 

When 'comparlnii the top three senior para-counselors with the lowest 
ranked three seniors. th§ IPXT pe/sonallty profile tiepictld. substantial ^ . 
mean differences. The most effestWe seniors scored lower In ego,, super- 
ego. and adventurousness, and higher in ijinatlon, forthrlghtness^ and 
spontaneity. The mor^ effective SBrijors wire ^ffacted lidrs by the program 
stress because of their fnvolveTiant; they were^ lessen g1 din mpral ccncerns. 
less Impulsive, and more careful" and,, easy going around the childmh They 
were also more trusting, genuine, gregarious, eesny- lnyolved Emotionally. .' 
spontaneous, natural, seTf-confldent, chse , and given to "Vimple action, " 
while being less worried, aii;do'js, and scnrlttve to rsject^on or disapproval. 

. The profile for the most effective ^euth .para-counselors, when compared 
to the least effecyve, 1nd1c§?ed hf<gher fntelliuence, lower higher 
independence and assertivensss , more seriousness and concern. moVe faiigu^, 
.more resouiccQf.ulness snd self ^sufficiency, and le^V control or precisenass 
In social- Interaction. - .. ' ' 

Combining the most effect^v* yout|i and senior, scores for comparison 
against the comblnerieast effective youth and senior scores produced' 



0 

significantly higher scores for the mtt affective para-counselors ::1n 
.assertlveness, Independence, sensitivity, unconventloniHty. gentleness, 
(clndness, self-sufficiency, resour^jefulnasi,, and a p^reference for tnaklng 
their own decisions. The more effective counselors ixU'o scored slgniflii^ 
'cantly higher in creativity and sa1f-d1rectlDn/ 

' ReeomiTi$ndat1ons \ 4 

The short term results froin the two year proJect"gave support ^to thei 

concept of primary prevention and the use "of para-professionals to help" 

children with problem behaviors. lt\ order to make any further" conclusions 

concern*lng the prevention of drug abuse, a longitudinal follow-up project 

Is needed. It is recormended for research purposes alone, that a five to 

>. , ■ ■ ■ ' 

ten^year research program be funded to obtain data which Is critically 

needed In this field. ' ' ' \ 

At the same time, a primary pre ver|tidri, para-professional, fnefital 
iiMlth program should be implemented in 'this, community offering low'cost ' 
assistance to the schools, agencies, parents,, and children. A team of - 
professionals and para-professionals could be supported by the involved 
agencies if each agisncy "would provide the funds necessary^for hiring one ' 
person to work within a community wide primary prevention team. Using 
available school and agency resources, and providing.. complementary alter- 
^latives,* this team could develop para-profassional groups to work in the 
schools, nursing homes, and any asenc;y concerned' with maintaining healthy 
development. Parents, teachers, peers, seniori,, businessmen, and anyone"' 
else could be trained In para-counseTlrtg, offering a positive way tov 
improve self and to learn how to help others, do' the same.-- Lofcal agencies - 
having dIfflcultiesMn research or* In creating pdsitive alternatives could. 
contact»the team for consultation ssrvi^e. V' 



-A shift in problem solving approaches on both the local and^nitignal 
scenes is recommended. The band-aixi "solution" Of covering up'the problem 
after it develops is not working. ' Primary prfeventi on. has too- long been 
Ignored as a valid method for helping others. To be effecti.v^/ howeVer, - 
it must become a major effo'ht, combining research and dounseling.'" Tt must 
be supported -with funds and a unified commurrity and national effort. .A. ^ 
transition must occur, from level -two functi on tng toward level -jthre'e' 
fulfillment. The larger environment must focus' on the deveiopnkntal levels 
of healthy growth rather than coping and crisis. The' transformation ' 
demanded is raclical, and it is massive in scope. But,' as the "us" project 
has shown, it can be done, i> / ' 
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ADJECTIVE CHECK LIST 



DIRECTIONS: 



ll ltt fr^^^ "lai^k^w.ithln the set of parentheses at the point 

Tf Zr CM d ^.^JJt ""^'^f ^"^^^^"^^ y^"^ evaluation - 
SersSs dLJ m^.f f^' example, scale number one'is optimistic ' 
versus pessimistic. If you see your child as very oDtlmistic 
ypu would put a checkmark In the set of parenthlses SndeJ' "s"' 
right next to the word, "optimistic": If-you see you? child 



1 



0 



1 



Optimistic 

Helping 

Fluctuating 

Ineffective 

Interesting 

Bored . 6 

Dominant 
^ Intovertisd 
J Fearful 
Responsive 
Sodlable 
Withdrawn 
Adult-like 
Adventurous 
Independent 
Strong-willed 
Clinging 
Controlled ' 
Relies on Others- 
Cooperative 
Easily Disciplined 
-Excitable 
Impatient 
Irritable 
Obedient 
Prone to Anger 
Warm 

Self-centered 
Happy 
Loving 
Neat 

' Disorganized 
Responsible ^ 
Tense ' 
Trusting 




Pessimistic 

Nof^Helping . ' 
. Stable 

Effective ' - 

Boring v 

..Interested 
'.Submissive ' 
.£Xtra«'erted 

Not Fearful ^ 

Aloof / ^ 

Unsociable ' 

Participating 
Jnfarrtile 
' Timid 

Dependent ' ' 

•Weak-willed 
.Not Clinging 

Self Sufficient 

Self Reliant 

Obstructive 

Difficult to Discipline 
Calm 

Patient ' 
E^sy-going 
Disobedient 
.Not Prone to Anger 
Cold ^ . , • 

Outgoing 
Depressed 
Not Loving 
Disorderly 
Organ izeil 
Irresponsible 
Re.laxed 

Distrusting' . ' 



CHILD'S NAME: 



^PARENT'S NAME:'_ 
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BEHAVIORAL OBSERVATION MANUAL fSiimmayv^ 

Behavioral "data on the counselors and counsel ees is taken weekly. Data 
collected on each observed person shall -be for four minutes , from two, two 
minute obs&rvation periods. Each counselor and counseled shall be randomly 
observed twice during the observation day. Several indices will be observed. 
This method of .behavioral observation Is based on the assumption that the 
tour minutes of observed- behavior is a random and accurate representation. 

Counselors • 

The behaviors be.ing observed from counselors are those relating to 
counseling and communication skills. The following behaviors will be observed 

Positive I nteractions mav be o'f two types, verbal or physical. A • 
verbal positive is recorded when a counselor makes a verbal approval of some 
aspect of the counsel ee's behavior, appearance, or work. A physical positive 
1s. recorded whenever a counselor touches a child in a friendly or affectionate 
manner. 

. Negative I nteractions will be predominantly verba]. If any negative 
physicaTinteractlons are observed, they should be wMtten as a special 
comment for case study conference and immediate feedback given. " A verbal 
negative is a verbal punishment or negative reinforcement. -This may be 
an expression of disapproval about the child's behavior, .appearance, or work. 
Threatening commands, humiliation, and malicious teasing are all verbal 
negatives. Also marked as verbal negatives are counselor remarks that are 
neutral itt word content, but of a tone which demonstrates disapproval and 
tends tO! cut off further communication. , ' , 

'On-pff Task behavior is recorded at ten-second irvtepv*!^ (counted by 
a tape-recorder}, and is defined by the counselo.r-cfftending (or not) to the 
,counseiee. The counselor must be in physical proximity to the counselee to 
be on task, -working with, talking to, or observing the chiild. If the counselor 
IS in the same room as the child but is talking to other counselors, looking 
out thfe window, or unresponsive to the child, he is off ta$k. This classifi- 
cation of behavibr is decided by which mode the majority o 
period IS spent. 



each ten -second 

spent. 

Counselees 



el ees ^ 
Approach Behaviors are to be noted when a counselee elicits the attention, 
assistance, or , approval of the counselor. - ' .. 

- Tangat^ Behavior is the main problem behavior as specijpied by the referral 
source. This behavior is idiosyncratic and cannot be totally delineated in 
a manual^ Two common target behaviors .are: (1) aggressive! behaviors, usually 
a physjcfil negative, including biting, kicking, snapping, spanking, taking 
an obj.ect roughly away from another person^ teasing, humiliation, and destruc- 
tivenessL and (2) dependency behaviors, when the child requests assistance 
in task he is capable of doing, manipulates, others to do work for him or 
make decisions, or whines* ^ 

Behavior C lassifications break the two-minute observation period into 
ten^secoN segments, classify each segment according to the mode of behavior 
most used in that period. The classifications are: (1) maladaptive, includ- 
ing behaviors that disrupt, hurt, destroy, annoy, prevent others from partl- 
.cipatmgiin the milieu activities, or humiliate, an.d are specifically behaviors 
such as disruptive running and juitiping, biting, shoving, pinching, crying, 
screaming, and teasing, (2) adaptive,.- including behaviors that show approval , 
attentiort. compliance to a request, laughter, non-verbal interaction, physi- 
cal positives, or behaviors that help the milieu move toward completion'of ' 
an activity, and ,(3) neutral , -including non-deviant, non-social non-parti- 
cipating behaviors which do not fit in either of the other two categories. 
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BU MI. PROPOSAI, 



Program Director 
Project' Coordinator 
Office Manager/Sec. 
bookkeeper 

Psychiatric Soc. Wrkr. 



Consultant Costs 
Equipment (Office) 
Supplies 
Staff Travel 
Rent . 

Utilities & Phonu 

Insurance 

Audit 

Janitor 



Stipend: Para-Professionals 

@ 200 per month 
Trainee Travel 



Part Time 
Full 
Fun 
Half 
Half 



TOTAL 



1.500 
13,500 

6,000 

2^640 
•6.000 

29,640x15% fringe 



2,400 
1,260 

120 
• 250 

240 



4, '270 



«(01) 

34,086 
9,500 
1,300 
2,050 
3, '000 



(02) 

(35,790) 
■ 9,500) 
500) 
2'.550) 
3,000) 



4.270 ( 4,270) 

48,000 
4.800 




V 



f07,006 121,110 
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2. 
3. 
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CQUNSELEE'S INVENTORY OF CQUNSEi nP 

please ans^rr1rSth?uny Answe? bv oStHnn^^'.'^T ^^"^1 "It'"' 
are explained below). 1^ 'the'ra^^kln^^^o'^t^? ^[ate.e'llL"^'^ ' 

5 = always. 4 = usually. 3 = sonietinies . 2 = seldom. 1 = never 
. — My counselor levels with me. 

_ My counselor gets the cirift of what I am trying to say. 
My counselor interrupts or ignores my comments. 
4- My counselor accepts me for what I am.. 

5. My counselor feels free to let me know when I bug him/her. 

6. My counselor does not understand things I say or do. 

7- My counselor is Interested in me. 

8- My counselor lets me be myself. 
_ My counselor keeps things to himself/herself to spare my feelings. 
_ My counselor sees what kind of person I really am. 
__ My counselor includes me in what's going on. 

^2. My counselor acts judgmental with me. 

13. ^ My counselor is completely frank with me. 

_ My counselor notices when something Is bothering me. 
_ My counselor respects me as a person, apart from my skills or status 
_ My counselor ridicules me or disapproves- if I show similarities. 



9. 

10. 

11? 



14. 
15. 
16. 



YOUR NAME 



YOUR COUNSELOR'S NAME 



Questions: 1, 5 9. 13 provide a genuine score; 2. 6. 10, 14 an understanding 
: acce'ptance'scoie ' ''''''' '''''' 

?nvf;tedo^^ : 
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YEAR 01 - FEEDBACK QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

Senior 



Yes_ Answers Percentage: % 



1. Was it hard to talk openly with 
your counselee? 

2. Should the age requirement for 
the Youth Counselors be older? 

3. Should the age limitation for 
Senior Counselors be younger? 

4. Should physical handicaps and 
limitations be a factor for 
counselor selection? 

5. Should sex be a factor in 
pairing counsel ees? 

6. Do you feel you have increased 
in awareness of: 

a. feelings for others? 

b. other people's problems 

and how to deal with them? ' 

c. yourself and your problems? 

d. ways of solving problems? 

7. Did you feel your counselee 
really opened up to you? 

Did your perspnal problems 
interfere with the .project? 

Were there features of the 
program that made age differences 
not as Important? 

Was your job fully understood? 

Would you like more meetings with 
fellow counselors? 

Did you find contact with your 
counselee's parents helpful? 



8> 



9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 



17 
33 
67 

33 
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Did you discuss with your counselee 
his relationship with: 

a. parents? lOQ 

b. siblings? ' 83 

c. outside friends? o 

d. other counselees? 50 

e. teachers? • o 



Youth 
% 

30 

40 

20 

50 



80 
70 

90 
60 
70 



Young 
Adult 

.% 



83 
0 

50 
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4 

Total 

^25 
57 
21 

46 



0 


40 


50 

4 


36 


100 


90 


100 


96 


100 


90 


100 


96 


100 


90 


100 


96 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


60 




75 


17 


0 


33 


18 

9 


83' 


60 


100 


82 




40 


25 


39 


83 


60 


100 


82 


67 


50 . 


42 


50 



88 

75 . 
55 
56 
44 
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Senior Youth • Young Total 

« . r. ^ ^dult 

Yes. Answers Percentage: % % . % ^ % 

14. Did you discuss problems you were 
having with your counsel ees with 

the staff? "83 80 — 81 

15. If you were planning the prograin . 
would you use a contract? 67 70 83 75 

16. Did you feel physically comfort- 
' able and capable with the 

counselees? 100 100 92 96 

17. Did you reach a point of ease in . 

human interaction with the " 
- counselees, rapping without roles? 83 90 92 89 

18. Were sexual questions ever posed 

by the counselees? 50 40 75 54 

19. Was training adequate for the 

job required? ^ • 67 60 0 36 



20. mu]d you have wanted continued 
training Effter pairing with the 

counselees? 83 '60 92 79 



/ 



21. Would you have wanted direct 
supervision after pairing? 50 20 0 18 

22. Would you. like a more structured 

program? 67 60 83 71 

23. Was staff available to you when . 

needed? 50 . 20 -75 * 46 

24. Have you met with your counsel ee , 
on your own effort 'since the end 

of the program? 17 50 — 38 

25. Have any of your friends 

' . expres.^ed in'terest in working 

with "us"? 83 90 ■ 83 85 

26. Did you receive enough feedback? 33 50 33 39 

s 

27. Do you feel you would reach out • / 
and help others easier and more 

because of this program? 66 100 100 . 93 

28. Were drug ques-tions ever posed 

by the counselees? 50 20 75 50 
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Young Total 
Adult 



. Ye£ Answers Percentage: % % % % 



Were there personal conflicts in . 
your age group Which hindered 

counseling? 50 30 42 39 

Did your counselee call you 

outside the program? 33 50 — 44 

31 .\ Do you feel the program let 

^ou down? ^ 17 10 42 25 

32. AV:e there counseling techniques 
yoti wish you were more familiar 

with? 83 60 75 ?1 



79 



82 



64 



33. Were there undercurrents In the 
prograta that made you uncomfortable? 83 50 100 

_ • \ . . .■■ 

34. Did you resolve any of your own *^ 
personal problems during the 

program? 67 90 83 

35. Were there fellow counselors in 
,the program- you think shouldn't 

have been? • - 50 50 83 

', ' ' 

36. Do you feel you could have been 
helped more in being prepared 

as a counselor? 83 30 ' 50 50 

37. Do you think more types of 

activities should be offered ' . ' 

in the program? _ 50 ' 70 . 75 68 

38. Do. you feel you were committed ^ 
to this program and working With 

people? 100 : 100 100 100 

39. Did you make- contact with the 

child's family? - ,50 70 • 42 46 

40. Did you meet with your -* 
, counselees outside the program, 

■ hours? • . ^ _ 50 50 - 50 

41. Was there an age difference or^ 

similarity problem^ • . 50 .. ^ 20 50 39 

'42. Did the program "interfere wi th 

home and friend activities? 33 » 60 75 57 

43. Did you "grow" through the program? 100 100 100 . 100 
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Yes Answers Percentage: 

44. Did you feel your capabilties 
were properly used? 

45. Did you notice positive changes 
in counselee behavior since the 
program? 

46. Did you feel counsel ees werey 
exposed to any negative/non- ''^ 
healthy habits through contact \ 
with counselors? 

47. Did you reach out and touch j hug, 
or physically show. love to the 
children? ' ■ 

48. Did your counselee. touch , hug, 
or physically shesw love to you? 



Senior 
% 

50 
83 

50 



100 



33 



Youth 
% 

100 
90 



90 



70 



50 



Young 
Adult 
% 



50 



100 



83 

92 
92 
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Total 

% 

68 
89 



79 



86 



64 
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HOME AND SCHOOL PROGRESS REPORT 
CHILD'S NAME V 

1. "^ye you noticed any positive changes In the child's behavior since 
joining the "us" program? 

*Yes No ^ ' 

^* 5n^^,-5f^MII°*S^'^S negative changes in the child's- behavior since 
joining the "us" program? 

Yes No . , . . ' 

3. Has the child been showing MORE, THE SAME, or LESS (diVole one) 
disruptive behaviors since joining the "us" program?/ 

4. Has the child been showing MORE, THE SAME, or LESS (circle one) 
responsibility around home/school since joining the "us" program? " 

5 *' Has the child been showing MORE, THE SAME, or LESS (circle one) 
positive interactions (for example,. smiling, touching,' encouraging, 
good vibes) since joining the "us" program? . - 

PLEASE GIVE US FEEDBACK REGARDING THE CHILD'S PARTICIPATION IN THE PROGRAM; 
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NORMATIVE STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE DAfA . 
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1. I am a happy person": (c) 

2. I give up. easily, (c)^ 

3. Both my parents live at home, (p), 

4. I am an important member of my class, fc) 

5. I worry a lot. (c) , 

6. Filters make cigarettes safe, (k) 
. 7. f^y best friends sometimes smoke 

cigarettes, (a) 
8. I sometimes smoke cigarettes, (u) 
" 9. I may smoke cigarettes sometime. in the 
/ next year, (u) 

10. Drinking coffee makes it easier to go to 
sleep, (k) 

11. I sometimes drink coffee, (u) 

12. There is alcohoT (wine, beer, whiskey) 
around my house, (a) 

13. I sometimes drink wine or beer with 
dinner, (u) 

14. I have been drunk, (u) 
15.. Some of my friends have been drunk, (a) 

16. Marijuana (pot, grass) comes from a 
plant. Lk) 

17. I know of some, people my age who have 
tried marijuana, (a) . 

18. I have tried marijuana, (u) 

19. At this time I am taking drugs on 
doctor's orders, (u) 

20. Amphetamines are nicknamed "speed" 
because they give quick p^in relief, (k) 

21. I know of some people who have taken 
speed, (a) 

22. Barbiturates are sometimes called 
pep-pills, (k) 

'^'23. Some people I know have taken goof- 

• ba-lls (reds, downers), (a) 

24. I like being the way I am. (c) 

25. I am a leader in games and sports, (c) 

26. I have^many friends, (c) 

27. I am different from other people, (c) 

28. I have good ideas, (c) 
,23. When I grow up, I will be an important 

person, (c) 

30. I cause trouble to my family, (c). , 

31. I am well behaved in school, (c) " 
'32. I have some problems, in may family.' (p) 

33. I have some problems in school, (p) , - 

34. I have some problems With friendships . ^ (p) 
— — . ^ . , . 

c = self concept; p = problems; k = knowledge; u''=- use; a = availability 
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us % 


» School % 


us* % 


Pre 




Post 


92 


Q7 




17 


11 


•. 16 


72 


81 


68 


33 


53 


32 




35 


19 


17 


20 


16 


19 


13 


36 


14 


8 


19 


17 


7 


. 29 




17 


6 . 


64 


44 


£5 


56 


64 


61 


25 


19 


23 


28 


13 


29 


42 


33 


. 61 


92 ' 


88 


94 


28 


24 


48 


14 . 


4 


26 


19 


19 


29 




31 


36 


28 


13 


42 


58 


56 


74 


22 


10 


19 


/c 


91 


94 


36 


40 


26 • 


64 


87 


. 68 


0/ 


/5 


74 


80 


81 


81 


61 


71 


58 


19 


20 


36 


58 


82' -. 


58 


47 


37 


52 


78 


47 


61 


39 . 


38 


48 



. ■ OUT INGS LIST - SUMMER ACTIVITIES _ 

. BoaueRlve^^ Two large rafts take the tour of the 
RogueRiver via the rapids from Shady Cova to Dodge Bridqe 
" with ease ''^ for those who passed their swimming tests 

rishin g Trip to Agate Lake ; for those who don't want the 

' wa'te 'S?^!^^^^ *° g2t nea? the , 

water and do some fishing, , - 

■•••^ '^""^ " g^'^lli'eu'; '^af^i"^- repeat of the May 31st trip for the Sun- 

jlg^f °L^S!"]^ ^'ir, -for those who don't want or can't 
go on the ran trip. Shale City is a ghost town - Oregon's 
big land development rip-off . . 



^"'^^ Lavajeds & Ice Caves: a bus trip to Lake View over the 

to explore Captain Jack's Stronghold 
wnere the Modoc Indians fell to the American soldiers, the 
Lava Beds and Caves, and the Ice Caves. • ' . 

11 June Ehm.^ .a, brief aerial view of the Rogue Valley in a small 

Diane-enough room at onectime for one counselor and two 
founselees . 



13-14 Junie 



Hae|.i^Cam2.; an overnigfc^t camping trip near Happy Camp on a 
tributary stream of the Klamath River in Northe?J California. 
The whole Sunday milieu will hopefully be there. A side trip 
toa hi^h mountain lake called Kelly Lake. Lots of hiking and 



swimmm 



^^"^^ "^""^ Howard Prain eUjce: This is the trip the Saturday milieu 
fishermen^ as ked|or. An overnight .camping trip to the lake 

- ■ iJ^JJ will be a jaft, and some small boating lessons. Atrip 

_ to the aam for those who want to go. - \ 

20 June- I|Re„ Rock: on top of the flat rock mountain where the Indians 
plunged to their deaths, possibly meet some buffalo. We'll 
take a swim at Tou Velle Park. Motorcycle ride on top of the 

niountQin , , r 

23-27 June • ^2mRiJ^er.Tr^^ a back-packing trip, for ten counselors 'and 
counselees 40 mfles of rugged wilderness trail-for those 
hardy .people of the program. 

27 June gggue River-Trail Day Trip; . counselors and counselees can 
. • c^^-J^^ ^" th3 Rogue River Trail and meet the tired 

hardy group on their way out.. 

30 June - Coast Jri^: to the Oregon coast^for three days .and two nights 
?wWr|h5le ^"'^^ °" a^great swim at a grl^t 
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'OUTJNGS LIST - SUMMER ACTIVITIES = • 

7-9 July V Coast Trip; for the Sunday milieu this time. To Harris Beach 
• ' with stops on the way there and back at the great Smith River 
swIiTinnng. hole. ' 

■^^ ^"^^ Lake of the Woods; a day of hiking and swi^ining at this large 

, mountain lake. ^ . - • . , 

Mt. McLaughlin: a long' day's climb to th? top of this huge 
mountain. Bring your lunch to .eat. at the |top-if you make it 
" . all the way. Bewa>*e of the snow banks. A serious challenge 

■ of a climb. . - •. 

"""^y Applegate River: an awareness day devoted to learning about 

the environment you live in. A professional' painter and his 
family will sharp their home with you for a day. Afterwards 
swimming for a hot day. Pan for gold." 

22-24 July Sky Lakes. Basin: ona of Southern Oregon's finest wilderness 
areas. Access to several mountain lakes and -their clear 
^ ' • streams. This as a back-pack trip for those who couldn't'* 

make the difficult Rogue River Trail but who ^1 ike to hike and 
„ switii/awe^y from the crowds. 

^"^y .Smith,Riyer: a day trip for all those who want to go swiwning 
and hiking. A beautiful spot for a long day. Everybody's 
favorite. - " 
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"^"^y* A Day Trip: this one hasn't been determfned yet-'-everyone who 
wants to "go som^here, for a day gets to help decide where to go. 
^ V Come with sOme gOod ideas. ^ ' , 

I.August : Flying: repeat of.the June llth Flying Trip for thod who ■ 
. , didn't ge^ to go t^ut want:' ta. ' / 

"^^"^9"^* Ro gue Gallery Art Show and Rfic pptinn; by now aiy of you must 
know that we have a -famous artist in our family/ She will be 
displaying l5er:fabriciiangings and weavfngs. Afterwards there ■ 
^ ' IS a reception.^ For al;l of , you who will be here, go and give 
her lots of moral support and encouragement. • 

4r5 August Back to the Coast-, the earlier coast tripy were so' successful in 
■7 -b'« . i '^'^i^gt'^g, everyone together for a beautiful . experience that we 
/-S August ]^ -aret--i"epeating two more trips to different areas. 

1 \= ' , ■ 

11 August MtlT Creek Falls : ' a rock-jumping hike up a ru5hing river to 
f a ,f ine swimming hole. Another long day. 

13-15 Augu-st Katydid; th+s is a required trip for everyone. Our final event'^ 
'Of the progrmn. ,,Ref lection of experiences in th'e phogram and 
individual sfiaring of growth changes. A lot of open discussion. 
Side trips scheduled. • ■ 

U.I . * 



/ 
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• PERSONALITY FACTOR!^ PD R THE CPO, HSPQ , Ifi PF. * 



;/• A+: 

/ 



E- 



cL'15^'^tru.?ffi°^"?f Participating, cooperating, attentive t6-people. 
casual, trustful, affect-feeling, developed, natural ioiner ■ .. 

sScai '^015''™?:''^?'!- "M^^tiv-. pJ^clie "distrustful, 

IntellMtaal ■ over people, 

adaptable, better 

"Sf^jLl""'- ^'"^-^^l- ""•Placent. self effactn^. 

E+: Assertive, aggressive, competitive, stubborn, IndSDendant hnsi-no 
unconventional, rebellious, domi nant,- headstrong ' ■ 

Subnilsslve, obedient,. mi Id, acconmodating, considerate, expressive 
diplomatic, conventional, (ijjmble, follower. "P'^""=' 
^nln ^I*!"'^' ''W-90-lucky, talkative, cheerful, quick, alert creatlfe* 
open- environment background,- reflects the group. ' ='^"1'e, 

' • P??MylXr"?u1e"s^' ^.r^''-^^^' Per.eve?jn1; responsible, disci- 
"^^^^^^^'^^^ self-indulgent, indolent, unde- 
^ f?a;!%^^^^^ oPPO-Site sex. genial. . 

h!lu;/^!li^^ restrained, withdrawR\ threat sensitive, cautious, rule 
bound. 'restricted interests, inferiority. » ^^utious . ,ruie 

.1+: Tender minded, sensitive, dependent, ove'rprotective,.exDects attehtihn 
I . TnS"'- gentle, kincf, artistic, imag nativerintu?"ve ' 
■ lelf rel?ant' n'r^rM'- l^f ^^P^^^^-^lttle! unsentimeSt rresponiible. 
solidamy ' ''''P' to the point, generates groEp , ' 

t'- ' letl^^^^ fatigued, cold. 

* ^^^"P ^^^P*^^' attention, puts personality into arouos 

. vigorous, accepts common standa'rd*:. * ^wnanty into groups. 

' ' iSL'£]p^'inwf *•^°9'"'^■'^'"^P^^ of interference, frustrated. 
L-- T^S ^ino %?^fntf^' ^""er tansions. tyrannical, over corrects people. 
• ■ L forSfCe toLS ' personal unimportance accepted, changeable, ?eady 
to Torgiye. tolerant,, permissive, understanding, lack of ambition'. 

n^l^eslad'ln'frrS^/^^?"'- mnded, .unconv.n?i'onaf absorb d * ideas. ' 
wfuS^^ ^nner creati my, enthused, subjective, sw^ld 

P;;ft].cal, down-to-earth, conventional, prosaic, avo^'ds the far fetched 
•objective, dependable., con ce^med, steady. tetched, 
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■ PERSONALITY F ACTORS FOR THE CPn .. H<: Pn , is PF * 

• . . ■ . . . ■ 

S"*?,-y<"-!''lJ'.- socially .aware, exact, detadSed, artful, Insiahtful 

Y •or,ues??on%.*™'''*^'''"''' establishea ideas.'less challenging 

".2*' 0ldeVfHjSds?*'/'=°"'''^"""* iS^f^" decisions, associates -with 
Q2-^ Group dependent, joiner, sound follower. 

' P^«'"*«P"^">e, follows self- \ 

Q3-: Uncontrolled, l.ax, Jollows 6wn urges, careless of social rule.? 

^^J^^t t^l^'''^^' -^^^ t:nl?S^!'hf^J%^nergy. 



(* Taken from'jPAT H^indbooks.) 
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■■ 1 ■ PHEN0MEN0L06ICAL OBSERVATION EXAMPLE . . " / ■ 

thelr^feelinS.^^iEL the process, examining snd discussing 

1 11 ^?^'^"9s, thoughts, and perceptions, and yours. •It ts not simniv 
.,a behavioral observation made by someone who is an outs de waWer T^v 

to descnbe^the set and setting (mental state of thrperson Ld oh^siLl 
1!!:\"Ser'^Exa"minfhI:^'Ir^ -actions/actions- .Snd'Ss?1m o'^t ?t y ■ 

otheK person ' -^^^ '""^ ^'^^ these ^affe^t the . . 

as ^ t:!.f^^'^^;ii:,'T. t^'-^^^^ 

. . Pi^tgnd you are writing jn your diary for later years ' How would A/n'.i 

enl?v iS^Jr'F.P'"'^ f "^^^°'y by reading ydi? 

meSd Sritp1/^f^°^'^' examples, methphors. or" any other clarification 
SrJce^'trv w^JL ?! possible,, after it happens but don't stop the 

process to write. Stay involved, 1n touch, and later put it on jpaper 

story"al'ut'sSel2f c '''''' *° '^"^^^ ^• 

' ' ' ■ ■ ■ , ,■ ' ■ ■■ 

Example: -Tuesday Night Meeting. 

Set: Soul searching, low to high mood shift, eye searchina <icfifff^r^fi 

enerl? 'rel ev^d'}^^?^ '^'^^^ " e ain' 

energy, relieved feelings, more positive understanding of love. ^ 

thrpa?^'micf!^^'' outsiders, purging, crack in structure, outside 
threat, questiohing of ^If and group, outside negative energ^. . / 

SanqT?n\\'if?^.ni;'Ji;p^ 9^o"P "d^-scussed the recent " 

cnange in staff and the loss of a senior counselor. The set was onp nf 
questioning, self and group soul searching. The mood started iL L L 
sharing was hesitant and scattered. There was a feelinrof hurtinrcoimon 
JLS n'/ ' ^^''^ ^r^^^- discussion continued iro2nd ?Ms ^ 

lTrl^PrL°t P^w^^ essness and weakness against the seemingly endless odds ^ 
hln^n^'^P^^' f ^ ^"^^t"^^ 0^ society, a cbangi of "us" energy . 

began. People risked, invested, reached out, bridged the gap nulled 

roJf? 'a?l"?^l''/:i' *he positive (tran'scendld'JSe. Ke ve) . 

I a deeper feeling and understanding about the concept of 

ovmg and compassion. The group feels .stronger, relieved that the - 
issue was met av& worked through. ' renevea tnat the 
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REFERRAL BEHAVIO RS t:HEC:i<I T5;T 

INSTRUCTIONS: The following list consists of behaviors that are often 

problems in homes and schools. Behind each behavior, please 
«ark what exte'nt it ii&s baon a problem. 

Very 

Never Seldom Ot-casionally Often Frequently 

1. Aggressiveness 

2. Arguing" 

3. Bed-wetting 

4. Complaining 

5. Crying 

6. Defiance 

7. Destructiveness 

8. Fearful ness 
(unreasonable) . 

9. Fighting with sibs 

10. Hitting others ( 

11. Hyperacti veness ( 

12. Irritableness ( 

13. Lying ( 

14. Negativism f 

15. , Non-comp''yTng , ( 
46. Pouting ( 

17. Running away • { 

18. Sadness/Unhappiness{ 

19 . Steal i ng ( 

20. Teasing • ( 

21. Temper tantrums ( 

22. Threfeitening ( 

23. Whining- ,( 

24. Yellbg ( 

25. Secreti veness ( 

26. Truancy ( 

27. feel lings easily 

28.. Chronic anxiety S ! I ! ' ! I ! 1 * \\ 

29. Inability to re.lax ( .) ( ) , ( ) ( , 

3I: Sm?"""^^^^^^ . 

'32.'s& ^ ^) i) n . 0 ' ^ 0 

33. io"c?iy^^ ^ y ^ ^ ^ -^ ■ ^ ) ; n 

withdrawal ( ) ( )' ( ^ • ( ) M 

34. Easily flustered ( ( " ( ) ) { 

35. smoking {( ( j , i ) 

36. Drug I use . ( ) , ( ) ( ) ( ) ( 
.37. AlcoHol use ( ) ( • • ( ) ^ j 

38. Poor personal W ^ ' _ w K ) ■ \ 

hygiene • (' ) ( ) ( ) (• ) ' {)' 

39. Sexual misconduct { ) ) ( ) ( )• ■( ) 

40. Excessive • ' ' " 

..daydfearfis , ( ) ' ) • n ( ) ( ) ( ) 

41. iearriing • • - ■ ' ■ ^ ' , 

" ' , ' ' O K** 

; dlsat^jlUies . ) { ) / • { ) . ( ) • ( .). 




SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 



(CONCEPT) 



1. NOISY 

2. HOT 

3. DULL-MINDED 

4. HAPPY 

5. HARD 

6. TRUSTING 

7. SLOW 

8. ACTIVE 

9. INTERESTING 
10, ^ ANGRY 

II.. LOVING 

12. IMPATIENT . 

13. NEAT 

14. ADULT-LIKE 

15. FEARFUL 

16. " GOOD 

17. STRONG 

18. NOT HELPING 



QUIET 

COLD 

SMART 

SAD 

EASY 

DISTRUSTING 
FAST 

NOT ACTIVE 
BORING 
NOT ANGRY 
NOT LOVING 
PATIENT 
MESSY 

CHILD-LIKE 
NOT FEARFUL 
BAD 
WEAK 
■ HELPING ^ 



NAME 
DATE 
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SOCIOGRAM ' * 



(1) If you were troubled who would you pick to talk with? 



(2) Who would )>ou pick to help form a social event (party)? 



(3) If you were to form a corporation, who would you pick as a leader? 



(4) In this corporation, who would you pick as Public Relations Person? 



(5) If you wanted to share a moment of "self" to "self", with complete 
disclosure and trust, who would you choose? 



(6) Who do you feel the most comfortable with? 



(7) Who comes across, in your perception, as being the most "real" " (honestly, 
openly, no games, human being)? 



(8) If you had a ten year old problem child needing love, friendship, and 
someone to care for and commiinicate with, who would you choose? 



(9) Who would yDu choose as a friend? 



w (Questions 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 were considered relevant and therefore scored. 

Questions 2, 3, and 4 were "dunmy questions".) 
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TENTATIVE CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 



onTL^?c^of? fi'^w""^ each para-counselor (applicant). Score each item 
on a basis of 1 (low) to 7 (high). 



A. Self-acceptance 



B. Self-congruence or genuineness 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

. . ■ ■ ^ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



' •• C. Seriousness of intent 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



D. Sensitivity to people's problems 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



E. Ability to communicate with a wide range 

of people 1 2 3 4 5 6 " 7 



F. Awareness of, personal biases 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



G. Lack o.f conflicting interests 



4 2 3 4 5 6 7 



H.,, Ability "to listen 



r 2 3 4 .5 6 7 
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I. Willingness to- get involved ° ' ^\ 
J. ^niingftess to do what needs to be done 
K. Openness, to learning 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



1 2 3 4,5 6 7 



1 2 3 4 . 5 6. 7 



TOTAL SCORE ' 



TIME LINES - PROPOSED. 
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December 1, 1973 
January 1, 1974 
February 1, 1974 
February 15, 1974 

February 18, 1974 
May f5, 1974 
June 1, 1974 

August 15, 1974 

September 30, 1974 
October 15, 1974 
November 1, 1974 " 

November 30, 1974 
December 30, 1974° 
January 1, 1975 

February 1, 1975 

August 15, 1975 
September 30,' 1975 



Program Director hired. ' . 

Staff selection. 

First Year designed. 

Program in community. 
Para-counselors selected. 

Tra-ining starts, pre-testing paras. 
Mid- testing paras. 

Establish program milieus. 
Selection of 5th and 6th graders. 
Counseling begins. ' 
Pre-testing of children. ^ 

Post-testing paras and children. 
Counseling ends. 

Analysis of data complete. , 

Staff and Consultant selection"! 

J' 

Selection of pararcounselors. 
Pre-testing, training starts. 

^ Grant update & redesign completed. . , 

Re-establish program in community. 

Establish program' milieus. 

Selection of 5th and 6th' graders starts 

Pre-test parents -and schools. 

M1d-test paras, training complete. 
Pairing, counseling begins. , 
Pre-test children. - / 

Post-testing paras and children. * 
Analysis of data-evaluation. 
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TRAINING LEVELS AND OBJECTIVES; Y-EAR 02 
you are ready to mo3^ f?om Level ? fJ!!!^ ^eel 

-..»ss;!.':/E;r!,r;; x-i,;.;*:,-' ' 

Level I; Knowledg p p 

Knowledge: A counselor knows and can recall basic Inforaatlon about 

?eTrnlJ^:-^an-5!""^' '''' collectlon^Ind^^blJa'iotl-soclal 

1. Attends regularly most training sessions (allowed to miss 5 hours/month). 

clZrtl'2Ts\n^^^^^^^^^ follows g;oup pro- ' 

activnies and e5je?llnces ^'''^^ ^^-^S^^g^^ and. does reqSired 

3. One-to-one. will sh'are when approached. 

6. Makes a behavioral" "self contract. 

7. Learns basics of. skills or crafts when at 'training sassions. 

9. Learns to set up vide.o equipment and record basics'; ' 
10. Does Journal, tests, questionnaires and hands them in whan asked.' 

t^v^^f^^''''' n-,hts^ for others.- 



4. 
5. 
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Lbvel II; Comprehension 

Comprehension : The counselor Is able to gresp meaning and show understanding.* 
and 1s able to fulfill all Level I functions plus: 

1. Attends y^gularly (allowed to niss 3 hours/month). 5' 

2. Normally contributes some imput or feedback to the group and others. 

4. Is able to express verbally or in writing the basic concepts of the 

Ln'nlJL T • J'' '° ^^^"^^^y the level Of SSeSi on of 'self- 
and others during role playing or actual counseling situations. 

5. Listens and asks questions about didactic infomation and can answer 
essay questions. Begins reading counseling literature outside JrogL. 

^' f.nf5?i^Iir'°'';' "^^^ P^*" ^o'' "ss^^"' evaluates the contract 

fulfillment, and understands basic principles of reinforcement. 

7. Learns ojie craft and/or skill enough to continue learning alone.' Asks 
questions when needed. Can teach basics of this craft/skill 

# - , 

8. Knows and can explain counseling methods or techniques, giving examples 

,^fl?l?iSl'^l;? f t"?*^'°"^^•9. behavioral contracting. Gestal?' 
ref lection, etc.). Counseling behavior established when reqlTfred 
^empathy, genuineness, listening with positive regard, and respect- 
caring) under superviston. . 

9. Can make a.phenomenological observation over a short period of action. 

10. Can design a role-playing situation, record it on video, and play it back.' 

a satisfactory case study. Hands in journals bl-weekly-bn "time. 
Sfk whin fikld?^' in journal as well as thought. Does all required paper „. 

^lJ^n?L!f 1[? Pr°9r^"i resource upkeep and respect for the rights 

of others. Has read the basic guidelines and ethics for counselors. 

<• * ■ . 

° Level III: App l'lcation ., ^ • 

Appl 1^:ation : The counselor can use or apply knowledge learned ("I hear and 
I forget. I see and I remember » I do and I understand."). 
Levels I and II plus ; 

.J*3!c'^f,"^e*^"9s with counselors and staff regularly. Makes' own meeting 
times with counselee for about ten hours a week. .'Can use community 
resources with. staff assistance. 
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Level III: Application (Continued) - 

2. Contributes input and feedba-ck, with emotional relevancy, to the^ groups 
; and others. Listens, reflects , and can assist another during in-depth 
investigation of problems, alternatives, and positive soTutions. 
Facilitates group interaction. 

3'. One^to-ot\e faci liation, makes initial contacts. • 

4. Can communicate and understand the levels from training, being able to 
determine levels of "'self" and others during actual experiences. Can 
give and receive feedback on levels. 

5. Can teach' (didactically) basic training concepts to others. Is reading, 
counseling literature outside the program. I. 

5. Can make-a behavioral management plan for others (able to pin-point 
specific problems, plan, set up contingencies, make observation, and 
e,valuate). Can explain basic principles of reinforcement. 

7, Knows a skill and craft good enough to teach another. 

8. Can teach basics of at least two counseling methods or techniques, and 

,, knows at least three. To be aware of his or her own individual style ' 
of counseling and can use this during on-the-job training supervision 
\or when necessary). • ■ ^ ^ ^ 

Can make a behavioral' observation and a phenomenological observation and 
knowS/the difference. / 



10. Doe-s all paper work adequately and on time. Expresses mostly personal 
feeling and growth in journal. , ' 

11. Can design, record, and analyze role playing situtaions. 

12. Models spontaneous shari^ig of prograin resource upkeep and respect for 

the rights of others. Knows the basic guidelines and ethics for counseloi 

Level IV: A n5lvsis._ ■' \ ' . " 

Ati.alysis: .Breakdown of 'whole into parts a1id ability to preceive and under- ' 
stand relationships of the partsA levels I, II, III, and: ■ 

1. Maps out ones own work schedule and plans\ own meetings and related outside 
activities. Knows community resource posi^ibilities and can use them. 

'\ ^ . - ■• 

Z. Can organize, facilitate, and give feedback to a group orocess. Can 
disclose in-depth, personal feelings and thoughts and assists others in 
doing so. Can intuitively facilitate inner searching of others . 

3. One-to-one in-depth relationships amon.-; significant others . Makes initial 
contacts to facilitate others- bec^inning- self-growth./ 
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Level IV: Anal vs -is (Continued) 



4. Can teach levels of communication and feedback from training. Brinqs 
outside* literature for others to share. >a. onnyi, 

5. Knows th§ differences betwepa bahavioristic and humanistic psycho! oqy^ 
and can' explain basic, principles from eash. 

'6. .Knows more than two "s!<i lis and crafts enough to teach others. 

7. Tan teach at least three counseling methods or techniques and knows at 

least six. Has developed an individual style of counseling and cani 
evaluate another s style, compare, give -Tjedback, and assimilate new 
approach possibilities. Can do on-the-job supervi'Sion in som^e counseling 

ai GaS . , . ^ 

8. Can teach behavioral and phenomenological observation. 

9. Begins implegipnting own collection of data for research. 

10. Cart use video, role playing, and editing to create an associated documenta- 
tion of counseling and growth process . ' * » 

11. Actively enhances others along the principle guidelines and ethics for 
counselors. • . 

* ■ « 

Level V: Synthesis; and Evaluation 

Synthesis and Evajuajnon: Taking elements and form a whole. where the sum 
. equals more than the parts; "Combinas concepts 

.and principles and 'evaluates, according to quali- ' 
tative and quantitativ.e judgments, 

1. Works effectively in communfty, with others, and has a "self" management 
and growth program in operation. . 

2. In group' facilitation can reach spontaneous in-depth searching, disclosure 
ot personal feelings of most members, and synergistic positive potential 
development helping oneself will help'the others. and enhancing others in 
the groups will also help" "self;^' develop). 

\3., One-to-one in-depth relationship with significant others.' Openness to 
the process of self-grnwth in others. ;'Non- judgmental , allowing others 
to ask for assistance and knowing how to facilitate the reaching out. 

4. Creates own levels of communication with ethers, training methods, and 
literature for counseling. • " ' 

5. .Can unite behavioristic and humanistic psychology in principle, method, 
and theory, r . » 

6. Learns new 'crafts and skills and can teach them. ' 
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Level V; S ynthesis and Evaluation (Continued) 

7. Can teach numerous counsel ing/methods or techniques, learning new ones 
from literature, schools, or others. Individual counseling style can 
be evaluated-., compared, and demonstrated to others. Can help others 
develop their own style. ^ = = 

8. Can 'unite observational techniques and have started inner "self"' 
observation (e.g. meditation, sfr]f-hypnosis, etc';). 

9. Research implementation of design, data collection, analysis, and 
reporting to evaluation of own style of counseling. 

10. Can use video to create "impact" film which will facilitate the -growth ' 
process in others. , 

■11. Has developed own guidel'tnes' a^id ethics which synergist! cal-ly enhance" 
self and others. * 
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